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They can’t help themselves, it seems. 
Not all of them, of course: but most... . 

A big, clean, rosy-cheeked man in a 
Mackinaw coat and rubber boots—hardly 
distinguishable the lumber-jack 
crew except for his quick step and high 
glance and fine resolute way—wernt swift- 
through a Deer toward 
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Toronto who had in the camps besought 
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“Know the Pilot?” the lumber-jack 
asked. 

I nodded. 

“ Higgins’ job,” said he, earnestly, “ is 
keepin’ us boys out o’ hell; an’ he’s the 
only man on the job.” 

Of this I had been informed. 

“1 want t’ tell ye, friend,” the lumber- 
jack added, with honest reverence, “* that 
he’s a d—d good Christian, if ever there 
was one. Ain’t that right, Billy?” 

“Tliggins ’s a square man,” the bar- 
tender agreed. 

“ Tey, Billy!” the lumber-jack cried, 
severely, reverting to the previous inter- 
est, “ where ’d ye put that bottle?” 

Higgins was then in the snake-room 
of the place—a foul compartment into 
which the stupefied and delirious are 
thrown when they are penniless—search- 
ing the pockets of the drunken boy from 
Toronto for some leavings of his wages. 
“ Not a cent!” said he, bitterly. “ They 
haven’t left him a cent! They’ve got 
every penny of three months’ wages! 
Don’t blame the boy,” he pursued, in 
pain and infinite sympathy, easing the 
lad’s head on the floor; “it isn’t all his 
fault. He came out of the camps with- 
out telling me—and some eursed tin- 
horn gambler met him, I suppose—and 
he’s only a boy—and they didn’t give him 
a show—and, oh, the pity of it! he’s been 
here only two days!” 

The boy was in a stupor of intoxica- 
tion, but presently revived a little, and 
turned very sick. 

“That you, Pilot?” he said. 

“Yes, Jimmie.” 

“ A’ right.” 

“ Feel a bit better now ?” 

“ Th-huh.” 

The boy sighed and collapsed uncon- 
scious: Higgins remained in the welter- 
ing filth of the room to ease and care for 
him. “Don’t wait for me, old man,” 
said he, looking up from the task. “ I'll 
be busy for a while.” 


Frank necessity invented the snake- 
room of the lumber-town saloon. There 
are times of gigantic debauchery—the 
seasons of paying off. A logger then 
onee counted one hundred and fifty men 
drunk in a single hotel of a town of twelve 
hundred inhabitants where fourteen other 
barrooms heartily flourished. They over- 








flowed the snake-rooms—they lay snor- 
ing on the barroom floor—they littered 
the office—they were doubled up on the 
stair landings and stretched out in the 
corridors. Hence the snake-room: one 
may not eject drunken men into bitter 
weather and leave them to freeze. 


The lumber-jack in camp—then big 
and healthy and _ clear-eyed — placidly 
faces this catastrophe. I reeall a cook 
an intelligent Cornishman with a kitchen 
kept sweet and clean—who contemplated 
it with a laugh. 

“Of course!” said he; “that’s where 
Ill land in the spring.” 

It amazed me. 

“Can't help it,” he replied; “ that’s 
where my stake ‘Il go. Ill blow four 
hundred doliars in in two weeks—if I’m 
lucky enough to make it go that far.” 

“When vou know that they rob you?” 

“Certainly they will rob me; every 
body knows that! But every year for 
nine years, now, I’ve tried to get out 
of the woods with my stake, and haven't 
done it. I intend to this year; but I 
know I won’t.” 

“What vou need, Jones,” said Hig 
gins, who stood by, “is the grace of God 
in your heart.” 

Jones laughed. 

“ That’s all right, Jones,” cried the in- 
dignant preacher. “ But I tell you that 
what you need is the grace of God in 
your heart. And you know it! And 
when I get you in the snake-room of Jake 
Moore’s saloon in Deer River next 
spring,” he continued, in righteous anger, 
“T’'ll rub it into you! Understand me, 
Jones? When I haul you out of the 
snake-room, and wash you, and get you 
sobered up, I'll rub it into you that what 
you need is the grace of God in your 
heart to give you the first splinter of a 
man’s backbone.” 

“Tl be humble—then,” said Jones. 

“You'll have to be a good deal more 
than humble, friend,” Higgins retorted, 
“before there’ll be a man in the skin 
that you wear.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Pilot.” 

“Huh!” the preacher sniffed, in fine 
scorn. 

Higgins is used to picking over the 
bodies of drunken men in the snake- 
room heaps 
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trates—or were until Higgins came along 
to dispute them. Single-handed, not long 
ago, he cleansed the town of Bemidji of 
its established and flaunting wickedness- 
es. “ Boys,” said he to the keepers of 
places, “I’m going to clean you cut. I 
want to be fair to you—and so I tell you. 
Don’t you ever come sneaking up to me 
and I didn’t warning!” 
They laughed at him when he stripped 
off his coat and got to work. But when 
the fight the shutters 
were up for good so had he compelled 
the respect of these men—they came to 
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the preacher, saying, “ Higgins, you gave 
us a show; you fought us fair—and we 
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“That’s all right, boys,” said Higgins. 
“Will you shake hands?” 
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“Sure, I’ll shake hands, boys!” 

Jack Worth—that notorious gambler 
and saloon-keeper of Bemidji- quietly 
approached Higgins. 

“ Frank,” said he, “you win; but I’ve 
no hard feelings.” 

“ That’s all right, Jack,” said Higgins. 

The Pilot remembered that he had sat 
close to the death-bed of the young 
motherless son of this same Jack Worth 
in the room above the saloon. They had 
been good friends—the big Pilot and the 
boy. And Jack Worth had loved the 
boy in a way that only Higgins knew. 
“ Papa,” said the boy, at this time, death 
being then very near, “I want you to 
promise me something.” Jack Worth 
listened. “I want you to promise me, 
papa,” the boy went on, “that you'll 
never drink another drop in all your 
life.” Jack Worth promised, and kept 
his promise; and Jack Worth and the 
preacher had preserved a queer friend- 
ship since that night. 

“ Jack,” said the Pilot, now, “ what 
you going to do?” 

“1 don’t know, Frank.” 

“Aren’t you going to quit this dirty 
business ?” 

“T ran a square game in my house, 
and you know it,” the gambler replied. 

“That’s all right, Jack,” Higgins 
said: “but look here, old man! isn’t 
little Johnnie ever going to pull you out 
of this?” 

“ Maybe, Frank,” was the reply. “I 
don’t know.” 

At any rate—to return—all these men 
are the parishioners of the Rev. Francis 
Edmund Higgins, of the Presbyterian 
Church: all the loggers and lumber-jacks 
and road-monkeys and cookees and punk- 
hunters and wood-butchers and swamp- 
men and teamsters and bull-cooks and 
the what-nots of the woods, and the gam- 
blers and saloon-keepers and panderers 
and bartenders (and a host of filthy little 
runners and pullers-in and small thieves) 
of the towns. He has no abode near by, 
no church; he preaches in bunk-houses 
and sleeps above saloons and in the little 
back rooms of hotels and wherever a 
blanket may be had in the woods. He 
ministers to nobody else: just to men like 
these. To women, too: not to many, 
perhaps, but still to those whom the pale 
men of the towns find necessary to their 
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gain. To women like Nellie, tired girl! 
and in swiftly failing health, who could 
not escape (she said) because she had 
lost the knack of dressing in any other 
way. She beckoned him, aboard train, 
well aware of his profession; and when 
Higgins had listened to her ordinary 
little story, her threadbare, pathetic lit- 
tle plea to be helped, he carried her off 
to some saving Refuge for such as she. 
To women like little Liz, too, whose con- 
sumptive hand Higgins held while she 
lay dying alone in her tousled bed in 
the shuttered Fifth Red House. 

“ Am I dyin’, Pilot?” she asked. 

“Yes, my girl,” he answered. 

“ Dyin’—now ?” 

Higgins said again that she was dying; 
and little Liz was dreadfully frightened, 
then—and began to sob for her mother 
with all her heart. 

I conceive with what tenderness the 
big, kind, clean Higgins comforted her 
how that his big hand was soft and warm 
enough to serve in that extremity. It 
is not known to me, of course; but I fancy 
that little Liz of the Fifth Red House 
died more easily—more hopefully—be- 
cause of the proximity of the Pilot’s 
clear, uplifted soul. ... 


To confuse Higgins with the eranks 
and freaks of the country would be most 
injuriously to wrong him. He is not an 
eccentric; his hair is cropped, his finger 
nails are clean, there is a commanding 
achievement behind him, he has manners, 
a mind variously interested, as the polite 
werld demands. Nor is he a fanatic; he 
would spit cant from his mouth in dis- 
gust if ever it chanced within. He is a 
reasonable and highly efficient worker— 
a man dealing with active problems in 
an intelligent and thoroughly practical 
way; and he is as self-respecting and 
respected in his peculiar field as any 
pulpit parson of the cities—and as sane 
as an engineer. He is a big, jovial, 
rotund, rosy-cheeked Irish - Canadian 
(pugnacious upon oceasion), with a boy’s 
smile and eyes and laugh, with a hearty 
voice and way, with a head held high, 
with a man’s clean, confident soul gazing 
frankly from unwavering eyes: five foot 
nine and two hundred pounds to him 
(which allows for a little rippling fat). 
He is big of body and heart and faith 
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and outlook and charity and inspiration 
and belief in the work of his hands; and 
his life is lived joyously—notwithstand- 
the dirty work of it—though de- 
prived of the common delights of life. 


ing 


He has no church: he straps a pack on his 
back and tramps the logging-roads from 
whatever the weather 

miles in a blizzard at forty below 
and preaches day 

three day—in 
and he buries the boys 
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and twice 
the bunk- 
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and and 
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It used be difficult for 
Higgins to get a hearing in the camps; 
this before he had fought 
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preached his way into the trust of the 
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There was always a warm 
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to preach a little sermon to them; but I 
can’t preach while one of the boys grinds 
his axe.” No 
“ Now, boys,” 


made. 
Higgins went * most 
of you want to hear me preach, and I’m 
going to preach, all right; but I 
preach if anybody grinds an axe.” 


impression was 


on, 
can't 


The Frenchman whistled a tune. 
“ Friend, back there!” Higgins called, 
“ can’t you oblige the boys by grinding 
that axe another time ?” 

There was some tittering in the bunk- 
house—and the grinding went on—and 
the tune came saucily up from the door 
where the Frenchman 
walked slowly back; having come near, 
he paused—then put his hand on the 
Frenchman’s shoulder in a not 


stood. Higgins 


way 


easily misunderstood. 
“ Friend,” he began, softly, “ 


if you—” 
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most part a large 
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distraction of his 
discourses after sup- 
per; but 


there in the begin- 


eagerness 


here and 
ning he encounter- 
ed an obstreperous 
fellow (and does to 
this day), who in- 
terrupted for the 
fun of the thing. 
It is related that 
upon one occasion 
Frenchman 
began to grind his 
axe of a Sunday 
evening precisely as 
Higgins began to 
preach. “Some of 
the boys here,” Hig- 
gins drawled, “ want 
to hear me preach; 
and if the boys 
would just grind 
their axes some oth- 
er time I’d be much 
obliged.” The 
grinding continued. 
‘IT say,” Higgins 
proceeded, his voice 
rising a little, “ that 
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The Frenchman struck at him. 
“ Keep back, boys!” an old Irishman 
yelled, catching up a peavy-pole. “ Give 
the Pilot a show! Keep out o’ this or 
I'll brain ye!” 

The Sky Pilot caught the Frenchman 
about the waist—flung him against a 
door—caught him again on the rebound 

put him head foremost in a barrel of 
water—and absent-mindedly held him 
there until the old Irishman asked softly, 
“Say, Pilot, ve ain’t goin’ t’ drown him, 
are ye?” It was all over in a flash: 
Iliggins is wisely no man for half-way 
measures in an emergency; in a moment 
the Frenchman lay cast dripping and 
gasping on the floor, and the bunk-house 
was in a tumult of jeering. Then Hig- 
gins proceeded with the sermon; and 
strangely—he is of an earnestness and 
frankly mild and loving disposition so 
impressive that this passionate incident 
had doubtless no destructive effect upon 
the solemn service following. It is easy 
to fancy him passing unruffled to the up- 
turned eask which served him for a pul- 
pit, readjusting the blanket which was his 
altar-cloth, raising his dog-eared little 
hymn-book to the smoky light of the lan- 
tern overhead, and beginning, feelingly: 
“ Boys, let’s sing Number Fifty-six. ‘ Je- 
sus, lover of my soul, let me to Thy bosom 
fy” You know the tune, boys; every- 
body sing. ‘ While the nearer waters roll 
and the tempest still is high.’ All ready, 
now!” <A fight in a ehureh would be a 
seriously disturbing commotion; but a 
fight in a bunk-house—well, that is com- 
monplace. There is more interest in 
singing Jesus, Lover of My Soul, than 
in dwelling upon the affair afterward. 
And the boys sang heartily, I am 
sure, as they always do, the Frenchman 
quite forgotten. 

Next day Higgins was roused by the 
selfsame man; and he jumped out of his 
bunk in a hurry (says he), like a man 
called to fire or battle. 

“Well,” he thought, as he sighed, 
“if I am ever to preach in_ these 
camps again, I suppose, this man must 
be satisfactorily thrashed; but ”’—more 
cheerfully—“ he needs a good thrash- 
ing, anyhow” 

“Pilot.” said the Frenchman, “ I’m 
sorry about last night.” 

Higgins shook hands with him. 
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It takes a loving heart and a fist quick 
to find the point of the jaw to preach 
the gospel after the manner of Higgins 
And Higgins conceives it to be one of 
his sacred ministerial duties to protect 
his parishioners in town. Behind the 
bunk-houses, in the twilight, they say to 
him: “When you goin’ t’ be in Deer 
River, Pilot? Friday? All right. I’m 
goin’ home. See me through, won’t 
you?” Having committed themselves 
in this way, nothing ean save them 
from Higgins—neither their own drunk- 
en will (if they escape him for an inter- 
val) nor the antagonism of the keepers 
of places. This is perilous and un- 
scholarly work; systematic theology has 
nothing to do with escorting through a 
Minnesota lumber town a_ weak-kneed 
boy who wants to take his money home 
to his mother in Michigan. 

Once the Pilot discovered such a boy 
in the barroom of a Bemidji saloon. 

“ Where’s your money?” he demanded. 

“°N my pocket.” 

“ Tland it over,” said the Pilot. 

“ Ain’t goin’ to.” 

“Yes, you are; and you’re going to do 
it quick. Come out of this!” 

Cowed by this, the boy yielded to the 
grip of Higgins’ big hand, and was led 
away a little. Then the bartender leaned 
over the bar. A gambler or two lounged 
toward the group. There was a preg- 
nant pause. 

“Look here. Higgins,” said the bar- 
tender, “what business is this of yours, 
anyhow 2?” 

“What business—of mine?” asked the 
astounded Pilot. 

“Yes; what you buttin’ in for?” 

“ This,” said Higgins, “is my job!” 

The Pilot was leaning wrathfully over 
the bar, his face thrust belligerently for- 
ward, alert for whatever might happen. 
The bartender struck at him. Higgins 
had withdrawn. The bartender came over 
the bar at a bound. The preacher caught 
him on the jaw in mid-air with a stiff 
blow, and he fell headlong and uncon- 
scious. They made friends next day—the 
boy being then safely out of town. 


To deseribe Higgins’ altercations with 
lumber-jacks and tin-horn gamblers and 
the like in pursuit of clean opportunity 
for other men would be to pain him. It 
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TRAMPING THE LOGGING-ROADS FROM CAMP TO CAMP 
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is a phase of ministry he would conceal. 
Perhaps he fears that unknowing folk 
might mistake him for a quarrelsome 
fellow. He is nothing of the sort, how- 
ever; he is a wise and efficient minister 
of the gospel—but fights well, upon good 
occasion, notwithstanding his forty-odd 
years. In the Minnesota woods fighting 
is as necessary as praying—just as tender 
a profession of Christ. “ There’s one 
thing | regret, boys,” Higgins said, once, 
when we walked from Six to Four of a 
fine cold Sunday afternoon; “and if I 
had to prepare for the ministry over 
again | wouldn’t make the same mis- 
take: I ought to have taken boxing les- 
sons.” This was seriously said—said 
with a grave, regretful frown: Higgins 
shamefacedly felt that his preparation 
for the ministry had in this respect been 
inadequate. Once, when they examined 
him before the Presbytery for ordination, 
a new-made seminary graduate from the 
East, rising, quizzed thus: “ Will the 
candidate not tell us who was Cesar of 
Rome when Paul preached?” It stumped 
Higgins; but—he told us on the road 
from Six to Four—“ I was confused, you 
see, The only Cesar | could think of 
was Julius, and I knew that that wasn’t 
right. If he’d only said Emperor of 
Rome, I could have told him, of course! 
Anyhow, it didn’t matter much.” Box- 
ing, according to the experience of Hig- 
gins, was an imperative preparation for 
preaching in his field; a little haziness 
concerning an Emperor of Rome really 
didn’t matter so very much. At any 
rate, the bovs wouldn’t eare. 

Higgins’ ministry, however, knows a 
gentler service than that which a strong 
arm ean accomplish in a_ barroom. 
When Alex McKenzie lay dying in the 
hospital at Bemidji—a screen around his 
cot in the ward—the Pilot sat with him, 
as he sits with all dying lumber-jacks. 
It was the Pilot who told him that the 
end was near. 

“ Nearing the landing, Pilot?” 

“ Almost there, Alex.” 

“T’ve a heavy load, Pilot—a heavy 
load!” 

McKenzie was a four-horse teamster, 
used to hauling logs from the woods to 
the landing at the lake—forty thousand 
pounds of new-eut timber to be humored 
over the logging-roads. 
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. Pilot.” he asked, presently, “ do you 
think I can make the grade?’ 

“ With help, Alex.” 

McKenzie said nothing for a mo- 
ment. Then he looked up. “You 
mean,” said he, “that I need another 
team of leaders?” 

“The Great Leader, Alex.” 

“Oh, IL know what you mean,” said 
McKenzie: “you mean that I need the 
help of Jesus Christ.” 

No need to tell what Higgins said then 

what he repeated about repentance 
and faith and the infinite love of God 
and the power of Christ for salvation. 
Alex McKenzie had heard it all before 
long before, being Scottish born, and a 
Highlander—and had not utterly for- 
gotten, prodigal though he was. It was 
all reealled to him, now, by a man whose 
life and love and uplifted heart were well 
known to him—his minister. 

“Pray for me,” said he, like a child. 

McKenzie died that night. He had 
said never a word in the long interval; 
but just before his last breath was drawn 
—while the Pilot still held his hand and 
the Sister of Charity numbered her beads 
near by—he whispered in the Pilot’s ear: 

“Tell the boys I made the grade!” 


Pat, the old road-monkey—now come 
to the end of a long eareer of furious 
living—being about to die, sent for Hig- 
gins. He was desperately anxious con- 
cerning the soul that was about to depart 
from his ill-kept and degraded body; and 
he was in pain, and turning very weak. 

Higgins waited. 

“ Pilot,’ Pat whispered, with a know- 
ing little wink, “I want you to fix it 
for me.” 

“To fix it, Pat?” 

“ Sure, you know what I mean, Pilot,” 
Pat replied. “I want you to fix it 
for me.” 

“Pat,” said Higgins, “I can’t fix it 
for you.” 

“Then,” said the dying man, in 


amazement, “ what the h—1l did you come 


here for?’ 


“To show you,” Higgins answered, 


gently. “how yow can fix it.” 
“ Me fix it?” 


Higgins explained, then, the scheme 


of redemption, according to his creed— 


the atonement and salvation by faith. 
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rhe 
hendingly 
ment—all 
standing. 


man listened—and nodded compre- 
and listened, still with amaze- 
the time nodding his under- 
“Uh-huh!” he muttered, when 
the preacher had done, as one who says, 
I see! He said no other word before he 
died. Jun, “ Uh-huh /’—to express 
lightenment. And when, later, it came 
time for him to die, he still held tight 
to Higgins’ finger, muttering, now 
“Uh-huh! Uh-huh!’ 


whom come 


em 


and 
again, like a 
has great 


astounding revelation. 


man to some 


In the bunk-house, after supper, Hig- 
gins preaches. It is a 
no minister of 


solemn service: 
them all so punctilious 
as Higgins in respect to réverent 
duct. The preacher is in earnest and 


single of 


con- 


The congregation is 
compelled to reverence. 


purpose. 
“ Boys,” says he, 
in cunning appeal, “this bunk-house is 
our church—the only church we've g 

No need to say more! And a queer 
chureh: a low, long hut, stifling and ill- 
smelling and unclean and infested, a row 
of double-decker bunks on either side, a 
great glowing stove in the middle, socks 
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” 
got. 


and mackinaws the racks, 
boots put out to dry, and all dim-lit with 


lanterns. 


steaming on 


Half-clad, hairy men, and boys 
with young beards, lounge everywhere 


stretched out on fhe benches, peering 


from the shadows of the bunks, squatted 
on the fire-wood. cross-legged on the floor 
near the preacher. 


Higgins rolls out a 
eask for a pulpit and covers it with a 
blanket. Then he takes off his coat and 
mops his brow. Presently, hymn-book or 
Testament in hand, he is sitting on the 
pulpit. “ Not much light here,” says he, 
‘so I won’t read to-night; but I'll say 
the First Psalm. ‘ Blessed is the man 
that walle th the counsel of the 
ungodly, boys, . the 
The door opens and a man 
awkwardly enters. “Got any room back 
there for Bill, boys?’ the preacher calls. 
“T want to see after service, Bill. 
You'll find a seat back there with the 
boys. ‘For the Lord knoweth the way of 
the righteous; but the way of the un- 
godly,’ gentlemen, ‘ shall perish.’” There 
is a prayer, the way 
of his chureh—a petition terrible with 
earnestness. One wonders how a feeling 


not in 


nor standeth in way 


of sinners.’ 


you 


restrained, in 
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\ God could turn a deaf ear to the be- “Sure!” said the preacher, not at 
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ust like you!” Afterward, when the poor 
Prodigal was penniless: “ What about 
him then, boys ¢ You know. I don't 
need to tell you. You learned all about 
it at Deer River. It was the husks and 
the hogs for him—just like it is for you! 
It’s up the river for you—and it’s back 
to the woods for you—when they've 
cleaned vou out at Deer River!” Once 
he said, in a great passion of pity: 
* Boys, vou’re out here, floundering to 
your waists, picking diamonds from the 
snow of these forests, to glitter, not in 
pure places, but on the necks of the 
saloon-keepers’ wives in Deer River!” 
There is applause when the Pilot strikes 
home. “ That’s d—n true!” they shout. 
And there is many a tear shed (as I 
saw) by the young men in the shadows 
when, having spoken long and gracious- 
ly of home, he asks: “When did you 
write to your mother last? You, back 
there—and you! Ah, boys, don’t forget 
her! Write home to-night. She’s— 
waiting—for—that—letter a 


The Pilot is a fearless preacher—fear- 
less of blame and violence—and he is the 
most downright and pugnacious of moral 
critics. He speaks in mighty wrath 
against the sins of the camps and the evil- 
doers of the towns—naming the thieves 
and gaimblers by name and _ violently 
characterizing their ways: until it seems 
he must in the end be done to death in 
“ Boys,” said he, in a bunk- 
house denunciation, “that tin - horn 
gambler Jim Leach is back in Deer 
River from the west with a crooked 
game—just laving for you. I watched 
his game, boys, and I know what I’m 
talking about; and you know I know!” 
Proceeding: “You know that saloon- 
keeper Tom Jenkins? Of course you do! 
Well, boys, the wife of Tom Jenkins 
nodded toward the camps the other day, 
and, ‘ Pshaw!’ says she; ‘what do I care 
about expense? My husband has a thou- 
sand men working for him in the woods" 
She meant you, boys! A thousand of 
you; think of it! working for the wife 
of a brute like Tom Jenkins.” Again: 
“ Boys, I’m just out from Deer River. 
I met ol’ Bill Morgan yesterday. ‘ Hello, 
Bill!’ says TI; ‘how’s business? ‘ Slow, 
Pilot,’ says he; ‘ but IT ain’t worryin’ none 
—it ‘1 pick up when the boys eome in 


revenge. 
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with their stake in the spring.’ There 
vou have it! That’s what you'll be up 
against, boys, God help you! when you 
go im with your stake—a gang of filthy 
thieves like Jim Leach and Tom Jen- 
kins and Bill Morgan!” It takes cour- 
age to attack, in this frank way, the 
parasites of a lawless community, in 
whieh murder may be accomplished in 
secret, and perjury is as cheap as a glass 
of whiskey. 

It takes courage, too, to denounce the 
influential parishioner. 

‘You grown-up men, here,” Higgins 
complained to his congregation, “ ought 
to give the young fellows a chance to 
live decent lives. Shame to you that 
you don’t! You’ve lived in filth and 
blasphemy and whiskey so long that may- 
be you don’t know any better; but I want 
to tell you—every one of you—that these 
boys don’t want that sort of thing. 
They remember their mothers and their 
sisters, and they want what’s clean! 
Now, you leave ’em alone. Give ‘em 
a show to be decent. And I’m talk- 
ing to you, Scotch Andrew ”—with an 
angry thump of the pulpit and a swift 
belligerent advance—“ and to you, Gin 
Thompson, sneaking back there in your 
bunk!” 

“ Oh, h—I!” said Gin Thompson. 

The Pilot was instantly confronting the 
lazy-lying man. “Gin,” said he, “ you'll 
take that back!” 

Gin laughed. 

“Tnderstand me?” the wrathful preach- 
er shouted. 

Gin Thompson understood. Very wise- 
ly—however unwillingly—he apologized. 
“ That’s all right, Pilot,” said he; “ you 
know I didn’t mean nothin’.” 

“ Anyhow,” the preacher muttered, re- 
turning to his pulpit and his sermon, 
“T’d rather preach than fight.” 

Not by any means all Higgins’ sermons 
are of this nature; most are conventional 
enough, perhaps—but always vigorous 
and serviceable—and present the ancient 
Christian philosophy in an appealing 
and deeply reverent way. I recall, how- 
ever, another downright and courageous 
display of dealing with the facts without 
gloves. It was especially fearless because 
the Pilot must have the permission of 
the proprietors before he may preach in 
the camps. <A drunken logger—the pro- 
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prietor of the camp—staggered into Hig- 
gins’ service and sat down on the pulpit. 
The preacher was discoursing on the 
duties of the employed to the employer. 
It tickled the drunken logger. “ Hit ’em 
again, Pilot!” he applauded; “it ll do 
"em good.” Higgins pointed out the 
wrong worked the owners by the lumber- 
jacks’ common custom of “jumping 
camp.” “Give ’em h—l!” shouted the 
logger; “it ‘ll do ’em good.” Higgins 
proceeded calmly to discuss the several 
evils of which the lumber-jacks may be 
accused in relation to their employers. 
“You're all right, Pilot,” the logger 
agreed, clapping the preacher on the 
back. “ Hit the —— raseals again! It 
‘li do ’em good.” 

“And now, boys,” Higgins  con- 
tinued, gently, “we come to the other 
side of the subject. You owe a lot 
to your employers, and I’ve told you 
frankly what your minister thinks about 
it. But what can be expected of you, any- 
how? Who sets you a good example of 
fair dealing and decent living? Your 
employers? Look about you and see! 
What kind of an example do your em- 
ployers set? Is it any wonder,” he went 
on, in a breathless silence, “that you go 
wrong? Is it any wonder that you fail 
to consider those who fail to consider you ? 
Is it any wonder that you are just ex- 
actly what you are, when the men to 
whom you ought to be able to look for 
better things are themselves filthy and 
drunken loafers?” 

The logger was thunderstruck. 

“And how d’ye like that, Mister 
Woods?” the preacher shouted, turning 
on the man, and shaking his fist in his 
face. “ How d’ye like that? Does it do 
vou any good ?” 

The logger wouldn’t tell. 

“Let us pray!” said the indignant 
preacher. 

Next morning the Pilot was summoned 
to the office. “You think it was rough 
on you, do you, Mr. Woods?” said he. 
“ But I didn’t tell the boys a thing that 
they didn’t know already. And what’s 
more,” he continued, “TI didn’t tell them 
a thing that your own son doesn’t know. 
You know just as well as I do what road 
he’s travelling; and you know just as 
well as T do what you are doing to help 
that boy along.” 





Higgins continued to preach in those 
camps. 


One inevitably wonders what would 
happen if some minister of the cities 
denounced from his pulpit in these frank 
and indignantly righteous terms the 
flagrant sinners and hypocrites of his 
congregation. What polite catastrophe 
would befall him ?—suppose he were con- 
vinced of the wisdom and necessity of 
the denunciation and had no family de- 
pendent upon him. The outburst leaves 
Iliggins established in the hearts of his 
hearers; and it leaves him utterly ex- 
hausted. He mingles with the boys after- 
ward; he encourages and scolds them, 
he hears confession, he prays in some 
quiet place in the snow with those whose 
hearts he has touched, he confers with 
men who have been seeking to overcome 
themselves, he writes letters for the il- 
literate, he visits the sick, he renews old 
acquaintanceship, he makes new friends, 
he yarns of the “cut” and the “big 
timber” and the “ homesteading” of 
other places, and he distributes the 
“readin’ matter,” consisting of old maga- 
zines and tracts which he has carried into 
camp (he packed more than a ton of 
magazines into the woods on his own back 
in January). At last he quits the bunk- 
house worn out and discouraged and 
downeast. “I failed to-night,” he said, 
once, at the superintendent’s fire. “ It 
was awfully kind of the boys to listen 
to me so patiently. Did you notice how 
attentive they were? I tell you, the boys 
are good to me! Maybe I was a little 
rough on them to-night. But somehow 
all this unnecessary and terrible wicked- 
ness enrages me. And nobody else much 
seems to care about it. And I’m their 
ininister. And I yearn to have the souls 
of these boys awakened. [I’ve just got 
to stand up and tell them the truth about 
themselves and give them the same old 
Message that I heard when I was a boy. 
I don’t know, but it’s kind of queer about 
ministers of the gospel,” he went on. 
“We've got twd Creations now, and three 
Genesises. But take a minister. It 
wouldn’t matter to me if a brother min- 
ister fell from grace. I’d pick him out 
of the mud and never think of it again. 
It wouldn’t cost me much to forgive him. 
I know that we’re all human and liable 
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But when an ordained minister 

gets up in his pulpit and dodges his duty 
when he gets up and dodges the truth 
why, bah! I’ve got no time for him!” 
Just like Higgins! 


to sin. 


One asks, Why does Higgins do these 


things? The answer is simple: Because 
he loves his neighbor as himself -because 
he actually does, without self-seeking or 
any. pious One asks, What 
I do not know 


was 


pretence. 

does he get out of it? 
what Higgins gets. I 
discover. If 


ashamed to 
were to ask him, he 
would say, innocently, that once, when he 
preached at Camp Seven of the Green 
River Works, the boys fell in love with 
the singing. Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
was the hymn that engaged them. They 
sang it again and again; and when they 
got up in the morning they said, “ Say, 
Pilot, let’s sing her once more!” They 
in the bunk-house at 
and the boss opened the door and 


you 


sang it once more 
dawn 
was much too amazed to interrupt. They 
sang it again. “ All out!” cried the boss; 
and the boys went slowly off to labor in 
the woods, singing, Let me to Thy bosom 
Ay! and, Oh, receive 
diverging here and there, axes and saws 
over shoulder, some to the deeper forest, 
some making out upon the frozen lake, 
some pursuing the white roads—all pass- 
ing into the snow and green and great 
trees and silence of the undefiled forest 
which the Pilot loves—all singing as 
they went, Other have I none; 
hangs my helpless soul on Thee—until 
the like and _soft- 
coming echoes from the wilderness. 

Poor Higgins put his face to the bunk- 
house door and wept. 

“T tell you, boys,” he told us, on the 
road from Six to Four, “it was pay 
for what I’ve tried to do for the boys.” 

Later—when the Sky Pilot 
his stockinged feet extended to a red 
fire in the superintendent’s log cabin 
of that bitterly cold night—he betrayed 
himself to the uttermost. “Do you 
know, boys,” said he, addressing us, the 
talk having been of the wide world and 
travel therein, “I believe fellows 
would spend a dollar for a dinner and 
never think twice about it!” 

We laughed. 

“ae 2 


my soul at last /— 


re fudge 


voices were sweet 


sat with 


you 


spent more than twenty-five 
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cents, said he, 


accusingly, “Td hay 
indigestion.” 

Again we laughed. 

“And if 1 spent fifty cents for a 
bed,” said he, with a grin, “Id 
the nightmare.” 

That is exactly 
out of it. 


hot 
hav: 


what Higgins 


Higgins gets more than that out of it: 
he gets a clean eye and sound sleep an 


a living interest in life. He gets ever 
more; he the trust and affection 
of almost—almost—every lumber-jack i: 
the Minnesota woods. He wanders over 
two hundred square miles of forest; and 
hardly a man of the but 
fight for his Christian reputation at a 
word. For example, he had pulled White) 
Mooney out of the filth and 
strain of the snake-room, had _ re-estab- 
lished him, had paid his board, had got 
him a job in a near-by town, had paid his 
fare, had taken him to his place; but 
Whitey Mooney had presently thrown up 
his job (being a lazy fellow), and had 
fallen into the depths again, had asked 
Higgins for a quarter of a dollar for a 
drink or two, and had been denied. Im 
mediately he took to the woods; and in 
the camp he came to he complained that 
Higgins had “turned him down.” 

“You're a liar,” they told him. “ The 
Pilot never turned a lumber-jack down. 
Wait ’til he comes.” 

Iliggins came. 

“Pilot,” said a jack, rising, 
when the sermon over, as he had 
been delegated, “do you know Mooney ?” 

“ Whitey Mooney ?” 

“Yes; do you know Whitey Mooney?” 

“You bet I do, boys!” 

* Did—you—turn—him—down?” 

“You bet I did, boys!” 

“ Why?” 

Higgins informed them. 

“Come out o’ there, Whitey!” they 
yelled; and they took Whitey Mooney 
from his bunk, and tossed him in a 
blanket, and drove him out of camp. 

Higgins is doing a hard thing—cor- 
recting and persuading such men as 
these; and he could do infinitely better 
if he had a little money to serve 
ends. They are not all drunkards and 
beasts, of course. It 
wrong them to say so. Many are self- 
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respecting, clean-lived, intelligent, sober; 
have wives and children, to whom 
they return with clean hands and mouths 
the They all 


without any large exception (and this in- 


many 


when winter is over. 
cludes the saloon-keepers and gamblers 
-respect the Pilot. It is 
of him that he was taken 
sick in the woods. It 


of the towns) 
related once 
was a case of ex- 
occurring in cold weather after 
months of bitter toil, with a pack on his 
back and in deep trouble of spirit. Ther 
was a i 


posure 


storm of snow blowing, at far 


below zero: and Higgins was miles from 


any camp. He managed, however, after 
hours of plodding through the snow, to 
the uncut timber, where he 
somewhat sheltered from the wind. He 
remembers that he was then intent upon 
but beyond 
even trudging through these tempered 
he has forgotten what occurred. 
The lumber-jacks found him at last, ly- 
ing in the snow near the cook-house; 


reach was 


the sermon for the evening; 
places 


and 








they carried him to the bunk-house, and 
put him to bed, and consulted concerning 
him. “The Pilot’s an 
man,” said one. 
* Got 


almighty sick 


Another preseribe d: 


any whiskey in 


There 
whiskey doctor 
reach—there was no medicine of 
And the Pilot, 
from the snow, 
They wonde red 
him. It 
Phere 


nothing but keep him covered up 


camp ?” 


was no there was no 
within 
any sort. they 


W hom 
taken 
man. 
for 
knew. 


had was a very 


sick could 
that no 


nothing to be 


what 
be done seemed 
body was 
done 
and warm. 

‘Boys,’ a lumber - jack 
“how’s this for an idea?” 

They listened. 

“We ean for the man,” said he, 
‘who’s always praying for us.” 


pre ype SO 1, 


pray 


They managed to do it somehow; and 
when Higgins heard that the boys were 
praying for him—praying for him!—he 
turned his face to the wall, and covered 
up his head, and wept like a fevered boy. 














































































































































































































































































































































“Dorinda Dares” 


BY MARJORIE BOWEN 


HE black marble clock pointed slen- 
Ly der gold hands at a quarter to one, 

gave an expectant whir, paused the 
fraction of a second, then struck delicate 
chimes that echoed pleasantly in the large 
quiet room. 

Beyond the tall windows, where the 
dark silk curtains hung carelessly, half 
looped back, the silent night showed; the 
chamber was handsome, sombre, and lit 
only by branched candlesticks placed 
either side the mantel-shelf; these were 
reflected in a stately and ghostly fashion 
in the large mirror, wreathed with dull 
gold, that rose behind them to the ceiling, 
which was by Thornhill, indistinguish- 
able now for the shadows. The walls 
were of crimson and gilt-stamped leather, 
hung here and there with gloomy por- 
traits; the furniture splendid and heavy. 
A steady fire burned on the hearth and 
flickered in the polished front of a Chi- 
nese cabinet, which was in use as a desk 
and scattered with papers. A gentleman 
sat before it with a pen in his hand. But 
he was not writing. Reflectively he bit 
the end of the quill and gazed down at 
the floor beside him. He wore a light- 
colored travelling-coat, and on the corner 
of the chair hung his hat. Presently he 
rose and, still with the pen in his hand, 
crossed to the fireplace. He looked at 
himself in the mirror—not, it seemed, 
with any intent; absently merely. 

The door was opened; he turned ex- 
pectantly, with the air of one weary of 
waiting. It was his servant who entered. 

“A lady is below who wishes to see 
your lordship.” 

The gentleman frowned in a puzzled 
manner. “A lady—any one you know?” 

“T have never seen her before, my 
lord.” 

He considered a moment. “ And no 
sign of Peter—no message ?” 

“ None, sir.” 

“Te is plaguy slow. She, this lady, 
does she come from him ?” 


* 1 do not think so, my lord.” 

My lord glanced at the clock and smiled 
a little. “One of the Jack’s spies, per 
haps—it’s inconvenient and—late. Tell 
her she had better reconsider her re 
quest, Saunders.” 

“I tried to get her to go before I 
troubled your lordship,” answered the 
servant, “but she was so earnest, I did 
not know—” 

“You knew,” the gentleman _inter- 
rupted, “that I was not expecting her. 
I should not be here if Peter hadn’t been 
so tardy, and in that case you would have 
had to get rid of her—” 

“She is so persistent, my lord... 

His master took a pipe from the 
mantel-shelf and knocked out the ashes. 

“Saunders, you flatter me—is_ she 
pretty and young?” 

“ Both, my lord, and well dressed—she 
came in her own coach, which waits for 
her at the gate.” 

My lord smiled again and raised his 
fair eyebrows. “Does she know what 
time it is?” 

“T told her.” 

“And she .. .f” 

“She said she must see you, my lord, 
if it was one in the morning or four.” 

His lordship gave a sideway look at 
himself in the mirror. 

“ Bring her up, Saunders.” 

The servant was leaving. 


” 


“And, hark ye, if any message comes, 
bring it me; and if Peter arrives, keep 
"em quiet until I ring the bell.” 

He had lit his pipe now and was smok- 
ing; he stood leaning carelessly against 
the mantelpiece, with his back half turned 
to the door; the mellow light of candles 
and fire showed his handsome, cynical 
face, and gleamed in the rolled curls of 
his singularly smooth, fine, light-brown 
hair; where his roquelaure fell apart 
the white satin of a ball dress showed, 
and a sapphire sparkled in the long 
lace at his throat. 
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“DORINDA DARES.” 


He heard some one enter, and slowly 
turned. The door closed, and a lady 
advaneed into the room. She was masked. 
My lord, with an elbow resting by the 
marble clock and his pipe in his mouth, 
did not move. 

“Ah, Incognita,” he said, and stared 
it her. 

She paused by the Chinese cabinet; 
as she did not answer, he spoke again. 

“You unmasked to the servant, mad- 
am—” 

She interrupted, with a clearer voice 
and a firmer accent than he had expected. 
“ Beeause I thought his report on my 
features might help to obtain an audience 
of you, sir.” 

“Well,” he smiled, insolently, “let us 
see if he spoke the truth—” 

Instantly she took off the mask and 
came a little nearer. 

She was tall and fair—very fair; 
her eyes were light gray, shaded dark- 
lv; her mouth very sweet; she wore a 
bronze-colored dress and a light-green 
silk mantle; she looked at him steadily 
and fearlessly. 

“In the name of God!” he cried, sud- 
denly, after gazing at her a space, “ what 
brought you here ?”’ 

There was no answer to that, nor any 
change in her judicial gaze. He laid down 
his pipe and offered her, with an almost 
imperceptible alteration of manner, a 
chair. She swept into a high-backed 
Spanish seat with a graceful outspread- 
ing of silks. 

“Thank you, Lord Bolingbroke,” 
said, gravely. 

He slightly, very 
“Am I to guess, 
and business ?” 

“TI am,” she 
that.” 

She sat lightly and proudly, her mask 
in her right hand, her head high, the 
long curls of her powdered hair trem- 
bling on her bosom. She continued to 
look intently at my lord, as if this scru- 
tiny had been the object of her coming. 

The marble clock struck one. 
mented on it. 
madam.” 

“The matter on which I come is un- 
usual, sir.” 

He smiled. 


she 


flushed. 


your name 


slightly, 
madam, 


“ce 


answered, “coming to 


He com- 
“The hour is unusual, 


“Tt appears to be to ex- 
cite my curiosity.” 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 710.—23 
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“Tt is 
that.” 


more serious, my lord, than 
I do not know your name, Incognita,” 
he reminded her. 

Her eyes were defiant. “It would not 
enlighten you, Lord Bolingbroke.” 

Her pretty foot, showing beneath her 
dress, impatiently tapped the carpet. He 
observed it admiringly, and let her see 
he did, at which the glittering shoe dis- 
appeared. He laughed, but she colored 
and held her head still higher. 

“There is no mystery about me, my 
lord; I am Dorinda Desborough, sister to 
Captain Charles Desborough who died 
at Malplaquet, and daughter of Major 
Desborough, now in Ireland.” 

She said this as if she claimed kin- 
ship with princes, and her eyes sparkled 
gloriously. 

“ A Hanoverian,” remarked Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, lightly; “then you have not 
come here for a political reason ?” 

“A matter of politics,” answered Miss 
Desborough, “could have waited until 
the morning.” 

“This is an affair of greater impor- 
tance, then ”—his continued smile was 
scarcely this side of insolence. “ Now 
I can think of nothing of more conse- 
quence than politics, Miss Desborough, 
unless it be love.” 

“But T know of many things,” she re- 
plied, gravely, “and what I come about 
does not touch love.” 

He stirred the logs with the toe of his 
riding-boot, and looked at her the while. 

“ Why, I hardly flattered myself, mad- 
am; in truth, I did not ”—he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and laughed 
—“and you must give me credit for 
that, considering the circumstances; it 
proves, Miss Desborough, that I am not 
very vain.” 

She answered, pale and cold: “ Every 
word you say, Lord Bolingbroke, proves 
you to be what I have always known you 
were; but I have not come here to—to—” 

She faltered, and he smilingly finished 
the sentence. 

“__to discuss my morals? Well, I be- 
lieve they were ruled out of polite con- 
versation, as known at the boarding- 
schools, some time ago.” His blue eyes 
were mocking. “It would be interesting 
to know what you have heard of me.” 

Her fingers tightly over 


closed the 
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mask. “I must get to what I came to 
say,” she said, hurriedly. 

“Faith, tis no occasion for haste,” 
he assured her. “I, at least, am enjoy- 
ing myself—green becomes you vastly, 
Miss Desborough.” 

His bold yet careless glance revealed 
an admiration he did not consider it 
worth while to conceal; her bosom heaved. 

“T heard one thing about Lord Boling- 
broke,” she said, “ that now I see is false; 
it was said his fine manners were as cer- 
tain as—as some other qualities of his.” 

He seemed amused. “ The present oc- 
easion is hardly one for ceremony ”—he 
looked at her under his full lids—“ do 
you think so?” 

“T am not asking for ceremony, but 
respect,” answered Miss Desborough. “I 
wish you would mend the tone in which 
you speak to me, my lord; it is not 
very creditable.” 

Lord Bolingbroke did not alter his 
smiling stare. “I am not very famous 
for creditable things, madam.” 

The color came into her face; she 
moved her hand as if she swept his re- 
mark aside. “You were at the Queens- 
bury ball to-night,” she said. 

“ So much I can admit, seeing all Lon- 
don knows it,” smiled my lord. 

“T, also, was there.” 

“No need to inform me,” he lied, 
courteously. “I, of course, observed 
you.” 

“T think,” she said, “ you did not, for 
I was watching you—” 

“You are vastly complimentary, Miss 
Desborough.” 

“T wanted,” she continued, “to speak 
to you; but ”’—she averted her eyes an- 
grily and put her hand to her heart; her 
charming profile against the background 
of shadows was admired by my lord— 
“T may tell you at once, sir, that I am 
Miss Kitty Kynaston’s cousin.” 

Nothing in his easy demeanor betrayed 
whether the name meant anything to him 
or no. “A young lady I am acquainted 
with,” he said. “She, also, was at the 
Queensbury ball—” 

Miss Desborough faced him again. 
“ Where is she now?” 

Lord Bolingbroke eyed her steadily. 
“T wonder?” he said, with a slight drawl. 

“You know!” His accuser panted 
a little. 


He raised his eyebrows. “I know?” 
he answered. “ Well, I suppose the ball 
is over now and she has gone home to 
Westminster; she is in her room: perhaps 
she is looking at her glove and thinking 
of its fellow; perhaps she is taking off 
her shoes and stockings—think of sweet 
Kitty taking off her shoes and stockings!” 

Miss Desborough rose. “ Sir,” she said. 
“Miss Kynaston is in this house.” 

Lord Bolingbroke moved from the 
hearth. “You flatter me,” he answered. 
looking at her intently, “for, I think. 
the second time.” 

“She is here,” repeated the lady, “and 
I have come to take her back.” 

“That is the reason for your coming ?” 

“That is my reason; Miss Kynaston 
must return home—before any one has 
missed her.” As she spoke she crushed 
her velvet mask together in her hands 
and drew herself to her full strain 
ing height. 

“ Again I say,” smiled the Viscount, 
“that you flatter me in supposing Miss 
Kynaston is here. ...I wonder what 
makes you imagine she might be?” he 
added, carelessly. 

“T do not imagine, my lord, I know; 
my cousin is somewhere in this house.” 

He returned to the hearth and rested 
his elbow on the mantelpiece. “ Only 
one lady honors my mansion to-night, 
madam—yourself.” 

She moved a step farther into thi 
shadows of the room. “That I do not 
believe.” 

The candle-light, full on his alluring 
face, showed the lazy smile that 
touched his lips. “I give you my word, 
Miss Desborough.” 

Her gray eyes flashed mightily. “ The 
word of Harry St. John, sir, is not a thing 
to be trusted.” 

Again my lord slightly, very slightly, 
flushed. “You allow me no virtues, 
madam.” 

She trembled, with anger perhaps. 

“Your lordship allows yourself none.” 
She moved toward him again. “ Look at 
me, sir, and dare tell me there is any 
reason why I should take your word—” 

He laughed. “You seem bent on in- 
sulting me, Miss Desborough.” 

“T knew,” she answered, “that you 
would lie to me; I was not so foolish 
as to think you would tell me the truth.” 
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The satin glittered under the roque- 
laure as he lifted his shoulders. “ The 
truth, after all, is a tiresome thing.” 

“ Your lordship has often found it so.” 

He changed from his careless posi- 
tion and faced her. “On my honor, 
Miss Kynaston is not here.” Their eyes 
met steadily. 

“Your honor is as little to me as 
your word, sir. I came, not to hear 
your protestations, but to take away my 
cousin Kitty.” 

His mouth hardened. “ Your cousin 
Kitty ’—he almost imperceptibly imitated 
her inflection of the words—* would be 
grateful to you for your care, but I can- 
not think she would wish to have her 
name used like this.” 

“Her name!” cried Miss Desborough. 
“Her name! It is you to talk of her 
name, when, unless she comes home to- 
night, she will not have a shred of reputa- 
tion left nor be able to hold up her head 
again! I am here to save her name.” 

“T repeat, she is not here.” 

“ And I repeat, sir, that I know she is.” 

“Prove it,” said Lord Bolingbroke. 

She colored at his tone, but her eyes 
were dauntless. “ You have been paying 
court to Kitty since the winter.” 

“Her mother,” he said, with the shad- 
ow of a sneer, “had no objection to 
my visits.” 

Miss Desborough blazed with disdain. 
“ Aunt Kynaston met you at the Dean’s 
house, and you called on her because of 
Kitty. We are not people in your set, and 
you had no reason to pursue the ac- 
quaintance, except Kitty.” 

“ A pretty reason, though.” 

“She has no father or brothers, and 
Mrs. Kynaston is not very worldly— 
which made it unfair on my cousin.” 

“ And pleasant,” he smiled, “ for me.” 

“ Kitty, too, is sometimes foolish,” con- 
tinued Miss Desborough, “and so she let 
you write her notes, and answered them 
secretly. She told me of this a few days 
ago when I came to stay with them—” 

“ And you scolded her—poor Kitty!” 

Miss Desborough held on to the back 
of the chair. “Do not imagine I am 
telling you Kitty is fond of you. Would 
it be likely ”—her voice was scornful— 
“with so many younger men adoring 
her? But she was flattered because you 
are Lord Bolingbroke.” 
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He looked at her sharply, and laughed. 
“Do the ladies already consider me old?” 

“ Kitty is only twenty, my lord. I sup- 
pose you do not seem very young to her. 
Captain Eric Bellamy is twenty-three; 
she must, I suppose, make comparisons. 
They are very fond of each other, really, 
and she is not to spoil it by her folly. 
I, sir, have resolved on that.” 

Lord Bolingbroke, thirty-five, and the 
most popular man in London, hardly 
knew what to make of this clear verdict 
—old!—even to twenty; he had never 
considered that. “Under these circum- 
stances,” he said, “it seems you should 
have sought out the favored gallant, Miss 
Desborough; it is strange to seek your 
cousin in the house of a gentleman you 
say she is so indifferent to.” 

Miss Desborough flashed over him quite 
wonderfully brilliant eyes. “I admit,” 
she conceded, “ that you are her Majesty’s 
Minister, and that you have a—reputa- 
tion; also that Kitty is silly and has just 
quarrelled with Captain Bellamy—” 

“ About me?” he asked. 

“ About you, Lord Bolingbroke. Cap- 
tain Bellamy did not care for her to at- 
tend the Queensbury ball because you 
procured the invitation, and as he be- 
came imperious, she, of course, got vast- 
ly angered. He demanded of her that she 
should never see you again.” 

“What did he say?” queried my lord, 
lazily. 

“He said,” flashed Miss Desborough; 
then she checked herself. “You are a 
powerful man, sir; it is not fair to Cap- 
tain Bellamy to repeat what he said.” 

“You leave me,” said the Viscount, 
“to infer— Well, madam, is that the 
sole proof you have that I ran away with 
Miss Kynaston ?” 

She sank again into the chair. “ In- 
deed no. I saw this morning something 
was wrong with Kitty—then Aunt Kyn- 
aston could not come to the ball with 
us, being sick, and we went under the 
protection of a lady who did not look 
after Kitty—” 

Lord Bolingbroke seemed considerably 
amused. “You condemn me on 
oblique evidence.” 

She clenched her: hands in her lap; 
impatience flushed her cheek. “I mark 
Kitty; I see her agitated—she loses her 
glove (I think you have it); in the mid- 
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dle of the ball she disappears; I search 
for her; I find our friend, who says Kitty 
has taken leave of her with a tedious 
headache and gone home in the chariot 
with a maid; I find our chariot still at 
the door; I drive home desperately; 
Aunt Kynaston is in bed, Kitty not there; 
I pretend to the servant I am going to 
join her at supper at Queensbury house 
and have but returned to see if my aunt 
is well; then I mount the chariot again 
and come here—this is my evidence, my 
lord. What do you say to it?’ 

She paused, breathless and accusing; 
her cloak had slipped back and showed 
erushed lace and faded violets on her 
bosom; Lord Bolingbroke had seldom 
been gazed at by such fearless eyes. 

“This,” he answered, “that you had 
better have sent Captain Bellamy on 
such an errand.” 

“You think it strange of me to have 
come ?” 

“Tt puts us both,” he smiled, “ into 
an awkward position.” 

She did not lower her eyes. “ Captain 
Bellamy would not understand,” she said; 
“there was no one but myself could come, 
because no one but myself must know 
Kitty was here to-night.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lord Bolingbroke— 
again he lightly imitated her slight ac- 
cent—‘*I do not seem very young to 
you; you must, I suppose, make compar- 
isons, and you felt tolerably safe in vis- 
iting such an ancient beau as myself.” 

“T was not thinking of you at all,” she 

answered, hastily—“ only of Kitty... . 
As to myself,” she smiled, “I come of a 
different world from my cousin; my fa- 
ther and all my friends would under- 
stand why I came here. You, my lord, 
flung boarding-school miss at me; I was 
never that. If I had been a man, I should 
have become a soldier. I have journeyed 
all over Europe and never been afraid 
of anything except a coward, and I 
did not think your lordship that. 
Now I have told you everything, give 
Kitty back to me!” She rose. “ Please, 
Lord Bolingbroke—I have been here 
long enough.” 

He looked at her calmly. “ Miss Kyn- 
aston is not here.” 

She surveyed him keenly. The effect of 
the soft light, the satin, and powder was 
to make him look less than his years; 





though had she seeri him in broad day- 
light she would probably have set him 
down as older than he was; his extreny 
good looks were but an aggravation of 
his insolence. 

“You lie!” she said, hotly. “I know 
eee 

“But you cannot prove it,” mocked 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

She considered; he was prepared for 
her ringing for the servants and demand 
ing to be shown over the house, but sh« 
did not move from where she stood. 

“ Kitty must be here; she left the bal! 
before I did, and I have been home sinc 
Lord Bolingbroke, if we are not back 
by three our absence will be marked.” 

“Then you had better leave, madam.” 

“ Not without Kitty.” 

“Since I play chorus—again, she is 
not here.” 

“Why,” demanded Miss Desborough, 
“does your lordship wear riding-boots 
and a roquelaure?” 

He bowed to her. “ Because before | 
was diverted by your charming compan) 
I had intended leaving for my place in 
Kent to-night.” 

“ And not alone. . 

“ With my servants—” 

“With Kitty.” 

He laughed. “I am not so far hon- 
ored.” 

She moved a quick step, the mellow 
eandle-light full on her fairness; she put 
her hand to her brow in a bewildered way, 
and the green silk cloak slipped from 
her shoulders. 

“You have resolved to be cruel, my 
lord,” she said, faintly; then she dropped 
her hand. “I vow I feel quite faint.” 

Lord Bolingbroke was picking up her 
cloak: he paused with it in his hand, 
interested by the sudden change in her 
manner. “The avenging angel is dis- 
covered to be human,” he said—* or does 
Nemesis suffer from the vapors?” 

She turned to face him. “ My salts 
are in the pocket of the mantle. Will 
you put it round me, my lord?’ 

The Viscount smiled. As he came up 
to her she seemed to droop; then, as his 
eyes were very intent on her face, she 
snatched something from the pocket of 
his white coat and sprang to the other 
end of the room. 

“Kitty’s glove!” she cried, with no 
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sign of faintness now, but a face set 
and dauntless. 

“Damnation!” said Lord Bolingbroke, 
and flushed beneath his powder. 

“You should, my lord,” flashed Miss 
Desborough, “ have put it farther in your 
pocket; I observed it as you moved.” 
She unrolled the long mauve silk glove 
and discovered a crumpled piece of paper. 

“That letter, madam,” remarked 
lord, “ is mine.” 

She read it aloud: “‘ Yes—I will meet 
your man at twelve o’clock in the shrub- 
bery—it is best we be not missed to- 
gether, as you say, but do not be long 
after me, Harry, or I shall faint in the 
coach. With haste, with fears, with love, 
Your distracted Kitty.’ ” 

My lord shrugged his shoulders. “I 
think you take a liberty, Miss Des- 
borough.” 

She tore the note into a hundred pieces. 
“What now for the word of Harry St. 
John?’ she cried, triumphant. 

“You cannot think less of it than 
you did, madam,” he answered, his eyes 
rather dark and a color in his face; 
“and what of the obvious inclination of 
Miss Kynaston ?”’ 

He flung her cloak over the chair and 
clasped his hands behind him, a trick 
of his on the rare occasions when he was 
nonplussed or roused. 

“What of the mouse in the trap?” 
she retorted, scornful. “I think he had 
some inclination for the bait that got 
him there.” 

“ Maybe, madam, also, I think it was 
not easy to get him out.” He glanced 
at the clock, that was on the verge of 
striking the half-hour. “ May I remind 
you that your coachman will wonder at 
your absence ?” 

“He?” she laughed. “He was a sol- 
dier ; he knows why I am here, and will not 
wonder; I do not fear that my father’s 
men will ever fail me—but Kitty .. .” 

He interrupted her. “ You dare a great 
deal, Miss Desborough; perhaps a little 
too much. I think you interfere unwar- 
rantably in your cousin’s affairs; believe 
me, she will hardly thank you—” 

“ Not now, perhaps, but afterward—” 

“We, Miss Desborough, are dealing 
with the present . . . afterward you and 
your fire-eating relations may take their 
revenge on me.” 


my 
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“What is the use of revenge?” 
answered; “I am thinking of Kitty.” 

“So am I,” said Lord Bolingbroke. 

“She is in this house, and I will not 
leave it until I find her.” 

“You Irish!” laughed my lord. 
“ Would you like to call the servants up 
and question them, bring in the watch 
and search the house ?” 

Her fair countenance 
uous. “She is going 
—quietly.” 

“ Madam, believe me, if Miss Kynaston 
was in the room now she would refuse to 
accompany you.” 

“Ah, you think she dotes on you!” 
cried Miss Desborough. 

“T think,” he answered, “ that you con- 
tradict yourself—you vow the lady is 
here, on the point of eloping with me, 
and you deny that she holds me in the 
least regard.” 

‘I never denied that she was fool- 


as—’ 


she 


was contempt- 


back with me 


ish 

“as I am wicked?” he finished. 

“That was not what I intended to say, 
my lord.” 

He looked at her with a smiling curi- 
osity. “Indeed, I have marked your 
strange absence of reproaches. I cannot 
accuse you of railing, Miss Desborough.” 

‘One does not reproach an enemy,” she 
said, and she also smiled. “ One defeats 
him—if one can.” 


“The reservation shows some wit, mad- 


am. Does it not also show that you have 
faint hopes of victory ?”’ 

Her hand stole over the violets on her 
breast. “ Lord Bolingbroke,” she said, and 
the gravity, almost tenderness, of eyes and 
voice swept away his careless mockery as 
a thing of no meaning, “you will give 
me a chance—as if it was another man. 
At heart I am a gentleman; treat me as 
one to-night.” She came a step nearer 
to him. “It is not worth while, Lord 
Bolingbroke, it is nothing to you—a great 
deal to Kitty, to her mother, to Captain 
Bellamy ...to me. I have said once 
I know you are not a coward—it is only a 
coward who is too proud to say ‘I lose ’!” 

He gazed at her very earnestly. “I 
like you, Miss Desborough,” he answered. 
“T think you are-the first lady I have 
complimented with that expression. I 
like you well enough to wish you had not 
come here to-night.” 
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The fire was falling into ashes; the 
marble clock struck a quarter to two. 

“But you must see,” continued my 
lord, “that if Miss Kynaston, or any 
lady, threw herself on my protection, she, 
Miss Kynaston or any lady, would have 
a claim on me I eould not—forgive 
me—ignore.” 

He was smiling gravely with his lips 
and brilliantly with his eyes; he touched 
the smouldering embers with his foot and 
sparks flew up. 

“In brief,’ said Miss Desborough, 
“you do not choose that a woman should 
cause you in any way to alter your de- 
signs? Well”—her breath came heavily 
— you have the advantage, my lord; it 
is your house, filled with your creatures— 
you could lock me up here and ride off 
with Kitty under my eyes; but you won’t 
do that, my lord!” 

“Why not, Miss Desborough ?” 

She gave a little panting laugh. “I 
saw you once in Dublin when you were 
Mr. St. John, and every one was giving 
you the most grievous character—but I. 
One man like that is worth ten clods 


like Harley, I said, and—and if he is but 
half as fine a gentleman as he looks 


—'tis enough.” 

“You dare more than you have yet 
done,” said my lord. “In saying that 
you make me vain, and a vain man is 
not to be trusted—” 

“Not vain, sir,” she flashed, “but 
proud—sure there isn’t a man in Eng- 
land has more to be proud of than you!” 

“ Now I perceive you try to flatter me,” 
he smiled. 

Miss Desborough moved farther away. 
“T have always admired you, my lord. . .” 

“Ah,” said he, quickly, “ Dorinda 
dares—to tell me that?” 

She courtesied. “ Dorinda 
your face, my lord.” 

Lord Bolingbroke laughed. 
might dare—” 

“ What?” challenged Miss Desborough. 

“ Perhaps—to kiss Dorinda,” he said, 
not insolently, but with a gay gallantry 
evoked by her spirit. 

She flushed and sparkled an answer. 

“Oh, T'll kiss you gladly, Lord Boling- 
broke, if you'll give me Kitty.” 

“You must not tempt me—if Miss 
Kynaston chooses .. .” 

“Ah,” she cried, “if Kitty chooses! 


dares—to 


“Then I 
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Bring her 
choose !” 

There was a second’s pause before 
he answered: “ That way you lose.” 

“No,” she said. “I shall win—and if 
T do not, if Kitty of her own free will 
does not come home—vwell, I'll let her go 
with you, my lord, with never a protest. 
Do you take the challenge ?” 

They looked at each other intently. 

“By gad!” replied my lord, “I do. 
And if she elects to go home, I'll give you 
the despised word of Harry St. John that 
T’ll never molest her again, nor shall to- 
night’s adventure ever be breathed—my, 
people can be discreet.” 

“And this time Ill take your word!” 
cried she. “ And if I lose—” 

“Tf you lose,” said my lord, coming 
nearer, “you'll give me the kiss I did 
not take.” 

“Oh yes!” she answered, elated. 

Lord Bolingbroke rang the bell. 

“One thing,” said Miss Desborough. 
“T may say what I like to her—with 
out interruption ?” 

He turned to face her again. “ What 
you like, madam”—his eyes danced 
amusement—“ pictures of weeping moth- 
er, distracted lover, entreaties; but ”—lh: 
glanced at the timepiece—“I can give 
you no more than ten minutes by th 
clock—still that, without interruption.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Desborough, 
“ten minutes’ passionate pleading against 
the splendid smile of Harry St. John!” 

My lord flushed despite himself; the 
servant entered. “There is a lady be- 
low—” 

“Yes, sir; she arrived some time ago.” 

“ Ask Miss Kynaston to come up here.” 

Miss Desborough, erect and twisting 
her handkerchief into knots, stepped back 
toward the Chinese desk, where the thick 
shadows almost concealed her. My lord, 
intolerantly handsome, stood by the 
chimneypiece with the candle-light glim- 
mering in his brilliant hair. 

The door opened violently, and Kitty 
Kynaston, all lace, white satin, and brown 
curls, rushed into the sombre room. 

“Oh, Harry!” she cried, almost before 
she had crossed the threshold, “ I thought 
I should die. The wheel came off the 
coach, and I had to come in a hackney, 
and so was late, and then you keep me 
waiting until I am in hysterics!” 


in, my lord, and let her 
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She sank into the chair that had 
served her cousin; her lovely face was 
near as pale as the pearls round her 
throat. As she gathered fresh breath, 
my lord, never moving, spoke: “ You are 
disputed, my dear; this lady desires you 
to return home with her.” 

Miss Desborough came a little out of 
the shadows. 

Miss Kynaston shrieked. 

“Yes,” said Miss 
ei: « 
home.” 

Miss Kynaston sprang to her feet, her 
face sudden searlet. “I am never going 
home again; you have no right to inter- 
fere, Dorinda—” 

My lord glanced at Miss Desborough 
and very slightly smiled. 

“The right of your friend, Kitty,” she 
said, quietly. 

Miss Kynaston shook with agitation. 
“ Harry! my lord!—what does this mean ? 
What is Dorinda doing here ?”’ 

“Oh, can’t you see?” cried that lady, 
ignoring my lord’s delicate triumph. 
“ Well, my dear, I did not think you were 
quite so foolish.” 

“This is intolerable,” said Kitty; her 
eyes blazed with excitement, her cheeks 
burned with shame. “ My lord,” she add- 
ed, hysterically, “ please take me away.” 

“T am afraid,” answered Lord Boling- 
broke, “that you must listen to her 
for ten minutes.” Again he smiled at 
Miss Desborough. 

“You have no right, Dorinda,” cried 
Miss Kynaston, frantically. “I will not 
endure this—espionage.” 

“T never spied on you, Kitty.” 

“Then how could you know?’ 

“ My lord—Harry told me.” 

The veins showed on Miss Kynaston’s 
soft throat and forehead. “ Told you!” 
she exclaimed. 

Miss Desborough stepped nearer to her. 

“Will you come home, Kitty?’ she 
asked, earnestly. 

Miss Kynaston stamped her foot. “ No 
—I will not.” 

Both ladies seemed careless of my lord’s 
presence and absorbed in each other, 
Kitty Kynaston tempestuous, fierce, and 
overwrought; Miss Desborough pale and 
controlled. 

“You won’t come home, Kitty?” 

“Not if you was to go on your knees, 


“ Dorinda!” 
Desborough — “ I, 


and now we had better go 
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Dorinda. I know my own affairs. 
not endure this meddling,” 
sionate answer. 

“T don’t think of going on my knees, 
my dear,” said Miss Desborough, quietly. 
“ This isn’t at all an heroical affair. .. . 
Of course, if I had thought you were go- 
ing to behave so foolishly, I should have 
told vou before—” 

“Told me?” 

“That Harry... 

“ Harry!” shrieked Miss Kynaston. 

“Oh, my dear, Harry to me before 
ever you had seen him .. . this isn’t the 
time for delicacy—and you must know 
the truth.” 

“T don’t understand!” flashed Kitty. 

“Oh, la!” cried Miss Desborough, “I 
did not think you could be so simple— 
didn’t any one advise you Lord Boling- 
broke was a great admirer of mine?” 

“Of yours!” 

“We met in Dublin—he sent me three 
notes a day, and I returned them all,” 
said Miss Desborough. ‘“ Those you re- 
ceived addressed to ‘ Chloe’ were written 
for me, but you seemed so pleased with 
them I hadn’t the heart to tell you.” 

“ Dorinda!” gasped Miss Kynasten, 
“how dare you!” 

“Oh, Dorinda dares”—she gave a 
second’s glance at the Viscount—“ and 
surely you didn’t think you were the 
first? Oh, you are very young... 
why, six months ago my lord was impor- 
tuning me to run away with him; his 
admiration was quite the talk of Dublin.” 

“Harry!” cried Miss Kynaston, “ tell 
me this isn’t the truth!” 

“My lord,” said Miss 
“ten minutes!” 

He made a little movement, took his 
handkerchief out and pressed it to his 
lips, but did not speak. 

“ Of course it’s the truth, Kitty. Why 
ever should I tell you a lie? How other- 
wise should I know you would be here 
to-night if my lord hadn’t told me how 
you had lost your head?’ 

“Lost my head!” quivered Kitty. 

“T always assured him you were mere- 
ly playing; he vowed you were quite in 
love with him,” answered Miss Des- 
borough, “and so he suggested an elope- 
ment to you—well, just to see.... I 
was very much to blame, but—I never 
thought you would go—” 
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“ Stop!” 
perately. 

Her cousin continued, piteously. “ Aft- 
er you had left the ball, my lord came 
and gave me this ”—she held up the long 
silk glove—“to show he had won... 
then I was frightened.” 

Miss Kynaston stared at the glove. 
“Oh!” she said. 

“Are you convinced?” asked Miss 
Desborough. 

Kitty Kynaston turned distractedly to 
my lord. “Why don’t you speak—why 
don’t you speak, sir? I shall think it 
true!” 

He looked at the clock; it wanted three 
minutes of the ten during which he had 
promised not to contradict Miss Des- 
borough. “ You must believe her if you 
will, madam,” he answered. 

“You must disbelieve if you can!” 
Miss Desborough snatched something 
from her bosom and held it out on the 
palm of her hand before the maddened 
eyes of Kitty: a miniature of my lord 
with “ To the fairest Chloe” inscribed on 
the rim. “ He gave me this in Dublin,” 
cried Miss Desborough. “It is just like 
yours, is it not? He must have them by 
the dozen! Oh, believe me, he cares for 
me as much as he does for you, and for 
any other woman as well as either of us!” 

The Viscount stepped forward. “ By 
gad! madam—” he began, but her brill- 
iant eyes held him silent. 

Miss Kynaston stared at the miniature 
a second, then whirled into speech. “I 
have been treated most vilely! I hate 
you both! How dared you, sir! How 
dared you! Oh, I wish I was dead!” 

He made an impulsive movement to- 
ward her. 

“Coward! Traitor!” Her lovely face 
was transformed with passion. “ And 
you, miss, a deceitful hussy—” she burst 
into tears. “I never really liked either 
of you— Oh! Oh!...I am ashamed 
—I ever—looked at you, sir. It was al- 
ways—against—my own judgment—” 

She crushed her handkerchief into her 
eves. “I’m going home.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Desborough, rather 
faintly, “we will both go home.” 

But Miss Kynaston, darting her a fierce 
look of weeping indignation, sped past 
and dashed out of the room, letting the 
door bang behind her. 


cried Miss Kynaston, des- 





Her cousin caught hold of the chair back. 
“ Nine minutes, my lord,” she cried, gasp- 
ing a little, “ and wilful Kitty saved!” 

“ By Heaven!” said Lord Bolingbroke, 
“the ingenuity of that move, madam. 
deserved suecess—you are a_ splendid 
diplomat.” 

“T am a woman, understanding a wom- 
an,” she answered, moving in an ex- 
hausted fashion towerd the door. “ Now 
I must go and make it right with Kitty.” 

My lord came after her. “I kept my 
promise,” he said, “did I not? Faith, I 
let myself be damned without a word 
of protest.” 

Miss Desborough smiled. “TI have to 
thank you for that. You must forgive 
me, my lord,” she blushed, “ in the—mat- 
ter of—Dublin.” 

“Tt would have been the truth had I 
been fortunate enough to meet you there.” 

She caught hold of the door-handle 
and did not look at him. “ Kitty is in 
hysterics in the hall; I must get her home 
—you have promised silence. Well, at 
last, good night, my lord .. .” 

“One word, one moment.” He was ar- 
dently masterful. “ How did you obtain 
the picture?” 

It was still in her hand; she held it 
out to him. “TI found it on Kitty’s table 
when I looked in her room. I suppose 
she had forgotten it in her agitation. 
Take it back, sir.” 

He hesitated, but her raised eyes were 
very steady. “Please take it, Lord 
Bolingbroke.” 

He took, instead, her hand. “ Dorinda,” 
he said—“ Dorinda dares not keep it?” 

She snatched away her hand, and the 
miniature fell on the floor between them. 
“Dorinda dares her own heart to-night,” 
she cried, wildly, “and has dared it far 
enough! Good night, my lord!” 

She opened the door and escaped. He 
heard her silks on the stairs, and her 
quick sobbing breaths as she struggled 
to compose herself. 

After a while he closed the door and 
went to the window. By the aid of the 
lamp at his gates he saw two ladies mount 
a chariot, one sobbing on the shoulder 
of the other. 

The marble clock struck a quarter past 
two. Lord Bolingbroke set his teeth, and 
in his heart cursed a certain lean and 
shrewish lady who was his Viscountess. 
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The Mermaid Club 


BY 


N 1818, during the earliest period of 
his lyrical maturity, Keats wrote the 
little poem ealled Lines on The Mer- 

maid Tavern, which opens thus: 

‘Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy Cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 

Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food! 

Drest as though bold Robin Hood 

Would, with his Maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can.” 
It was probably by means of these 
charming verses that the memory of the 
Mermaid, which had almost been lost for 
two hundred years, was publicly revived, 
although Keats was far from being the 

It had figured among the le- 
adornments or “tokens” of 
the school of Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt passed from hand 
to hand in private, and Hazlitt had _ re- 
ferred to it several times, as to a mystery 
of the poetie faith. 

The existence of a club of Elizabethan 
men of letters, at which the great wits 
of the age met round the supper table, 


recoverer, 
gendary 


faney which 


and exchanged in the freedom of private 
life their sallies of humor and paradox, 


is certified beyond any question, but the 
details of its constitution and 
ship are less easy to obtain. There are 
two contemporary records of the meet- 
ings of the Mermaid Club, and they must 
be given in full before we endeavor to 
collect on the matter such side-lights as 
may help to illuminate the picture. 
Long after the death of the poet Francis 
Beaumont (which occurred in 1616), 
there was printed a verse-letter of his 
to Ben Jonson, wherein occur these lines: 


member- 


“ Wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things have 
we seen 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 710.—24 


EDMUND 


Gt ISS E 


Done at the Mermaid! heard words that 
have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to fool the 

Of his dull life. Then, when there had been 


thrown 


every one from whence they 


live a rest 


Wit able enough to justify the town 


For three days past—wit that 


rant be 


might war 
For the whole city 
Till that 

gone, 
We left 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty.’ 


to talk foolishly 


were cancell’d; and when that was 


an air behind us, which alone 


A note to the original (1640) edition 
of these lines speaks of the incompletion 
of two plays for Beaumont and Fletcher 
as deferring “their meetings at 
the Mermaid.” For reasons which need 
not here be stated, this seems to point 
to the year 1605, as that 
ferred to in Beaumont’s epistle to Ben 
If so, 
Fuller such a 
scene as may have been frequent four or 


merry 


which is re- 
Jonson. the following prose ac- 


count by may represent 


five years earlier still: 


betwixt 
which 


wit combats 


Ben 


Many the 
[Shakespeare] and 
I beheld like a Spanish great galleon and 
an English man-of-war; Master Jonson (like 
the former ) built far 
ing, but slow, in 
Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take ad 
vantage of all winds by the quickness of his 


were 


Jonson, two 


was higher in learn- 


solid his performances, 


lesser in 


wit and invention. 


This 


done at 


precious record of the things 
the Mermaid is evidently au- 
thentic, but it is right to point out that 
it cannot represent the personal experi- 
Fuller, who was ten years old 
when Shakespeare died, and only six 
when he Stratford. sut 
Fuller had opportunities of knowing, in 
their advanced age, several of the original 


ence of 


retired to 
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members of the Mermaid Club, and this 
very brilliant record of what went on 
about 1600 may have been supplied to 
him by Hoskins or Selden, if not by Ben 
Jonson in person. 

It is perhaps worth while to remind 
the reader that the word “ club,” in the 
sense of an association of friendly per- 
sons, was, so far as we are aware, un- 
known in the time of Shakespeare. Sir 
James Murray has unearthed a definition 
of 1690 which declares a “Club” to be 
“a Society of Men agreeing to meet ac- 
cording to a Scheme of Orders to pro- 
mote Trade and Friendship,” but we 
must not imagine Shakespeare, a hun- 


of resort for social intercourse, existed 
in London at least from Tudor times. 
Their institution was inevitable when 
society began to be settled on a broad 
intellectual basis, and when there were 
professional men who needed, for their 
lighter hours, a room where they could 
meet for discussion and mutual enter- 
tainment. The derivation of the word 
“elub” is uncertain, but it has been 
conjectured that the original idea was 
that those who met “clubbed” together 
for the expense of the supper, a theory 
which is borne out by some well-known 
expressions in the course of Pepys’ 
Diary. At the Elizabethan club, people 
met together to hire 
a room in a place 
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where they could be 
supplied with food, 
drink, and _ service, 
and be secure from 
interruption. 

In primitive times, 
the only places in 
London where the 
public could be en- 
tertained with food 
had been the cooks’ 
shops. The famous 
East Cheap was a 
great thoroughfare, 
down which the stalls 


bat of the butchers alter- 
2 nated with those of 


rave the cooks. You chose 
) a joint at the flesh- 


= market, and you car- 


ried it next door to 
be cooked for you by 
a certain hour. If 
you wished for wine, 
you must bring that 
with you, for the 
: 3 cooks sold no liquor, 











THE CROSS IN CHEAPSIDE 


As it appeared in Shakespeare's 
From a Flemish engraving of about 


dred years earlier, saying to Beaumont, 
“Tet us go up to the Club.” He would 
have said, “ Let us meet at the Tavern.” 
But the “little noeturnal assemblies ” 
(as Addison calls them), which were the 
natural forerunners of our modern places 


although they seem 
to have provided, as 


shen time went on, more 
1625 and more of the nat- 


ural accompaniments 

of meat, such as 
bread, vegetables, and pastry. This hab- 
it continued until well into the reign of 
Elizabeth, and so long as such an in- 
convenient custom prevailed there could 
have been no real comfort for any citi- 
zen who chose to dine abroad. He must 





THE MERMAID CLUB. 


trouble with 


as a 


had as much 
terage and baskets country party 
has to-day at a pienic. But about the 
time that Shakespeare came up to Lon- 
don, a remarkable change took place in 
the customs of the town, and the prac- 
tice of publie hospital- 

ity and entertainment 


have por- 
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vour.” Stody’s Lane was the centre of 
the industry of the Vinters. John 
Stody had been a city notable who was 
Mayor in 1357, and who gave tenements 
to that company for the relief of their 


poor. The transition by which the 











was singularly §facili- 
tated. The nature of 
this change lay in the 
sudden development of 
the tavern, and the con- 
withdrawal of 
cook-shop. The 
worshipful company of 
Pastelars, as the cooks 
called, ceased to 
enjoy the monopoly of 
providing hot meals. 
The history of the 
vintners is a remark- 
able They were 
foreigners who had 
some difficulty in plant- 
ing themselves in Lon- 
don, but in- 
corporated the 
Wars of the 
the Merchant 
of Gascoigne, a prov- 
Franee then 
within the English do- 
minions They sold 
French wines, and they 
great fortunes. 
Their masters rose fre- 


sequent 
the 


were 


one, 


who were 
during 
Roses 


Vintners 


ince of 


made 
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quently to be Lord 
Mayors of London, and 
they displayed their 
wealth with a certain 
insolence, on one occa- 
sion (in 1356) they had feasted in their 
hall four kings at once, the sovereigns of 
England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus. 
The great era of the invasion of London 
by the Vintners was the reign of Edward 
III. The rivals of these Bordeaux mer- 
chants were the Lombards, who brought 
sweet sack into the country, to the high 
indignation of the claret-selling Vint- 
finally prevailed upon the 
Lord Mayor to break open the butts of 
Lombard vintage in the street, which 
then ran wine in the most approved man- 
ner; “from whence there issued,” says 
Stow, unpoetically, “a most loathsome sa- 


ners, who 


Taken down in 1793 


THE OLD FOUNTAIN TAVERN 


From an etching by John Thomas Smith 


the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth, the principal caterers 
and restaurant-keepers in London 
remarkable. We should know more 
about it if, through a churlish contempt 
for literature, the Vintners had _ not 
snubbed Stow when he applied to them 
for information regarding their ancient 
mysteries. However, we know that the 
change took place in the generation be- 
fore the Mermaid Club was founded, and 
that in Shakespeare’s middle life the 
only places where cooked food was pro- 
vided for the public were the taverns. 
These buildings had rooms of various 


Vintners became, in 


was 
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conveniency and privacy. There was 
rough accommodation for rough cus- 
tomers down-stairs; but on the first floor 
such a room as was let to the Mermaid 
Club would have upholstered stools, and 
cushions in the deep window - seats. 
There were even open galleries over the 
street, where parties met in summer, but 
these were not so private. In a play of 
1605 or earlier, formerly attributed to 
Shakespeare—The London Prodigal—we 
find that the young buck, Master Flower- 
dale—when he joins his friends at the 
tavern with his peach-colored satin suit, 
cut upon cloth of silver, which the tailor 
has spoiled,—fights shy of the gallery. 
“ How now ?” he says, “ fie! sit in the open 
room?” and he will have the company 
come indoors where they can converse 
more privately. 

According to general tradition, it is 
understood that the meetings at the 
Mermaid were organized by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. I do not know that any con- 
jecture has been hazarded as to the date 
of this commencement. But it is not 
difficult, when we consider the circum- 
stances, and the men whom he is known 
to have gathered about him, to form a 
shrewd guess at the year. <As early as 
1592, Raleigh had formed a coterie of 
poets and freethinkers, of which the 
Privy Council took adverse notice. To 
this Marlowe and Kyd were belonging 
at the time of their arrest, just before 
the death of Marlowe. But this danger- 
ous and atheistieal “ school” was plain- 
ly not the Mermaid Club. Adventures 
by land and sea oceupied the busy brain 
and body of Raleigh until 1596, but be- 
fore the Cadiz expedition he spent sev- 
eral months in London. TI believe that 
we may take the spring and summer of 
1597 as the date at which Raleigh called 
about him, at the Mermaid Tavern, his 
celebrated coterie of wits. From that 
time until 1602, before his trial, his 
duties in Parliament and at court called 
him frequently to town, although his 
home was at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 
and these, no doubt, were the bril- 
liant years of the ineomparable Mer- 
maid Club. 

There was a convenience in keeping 
the Club away from the theatres. The 
latter were mostly over on the other side 
of the river, in the so-called Liberty of 


the Clink, in Southwark. Here, in the 
midst of the Bear Garden, stood those 
famous playhouses, the Rose, the Hope, 
and the Globe, identified with so many 
of the theatrical triumphs of that fervid 
and flourishing period. The Clink it- 
self, which gave its name to the district 
along the river, was an ancient jail, 
“where handsome lodgings be,” much 
needed in that roaring place, for the 
locking up of such as should “ brabble, 
fray, or break the peace on the said 
bank.” There was bull-baiting around 
the theatres, and bear-baiting, too, and 
the worst and noisiest crowds in London 
gathered round the spots where the most 
beautiful poetry in the world was being 
spouted by impoverished actors. The 
poets would be glad to slip away from 
this pandemonium, down-stream, enter- 
ing respectability at the point where a 
narrow lane, winding between the church 
of St. Mary Overy and the palace of 
the Bishop of Winchester, brought them 
to that fantastic and beautiful structure, 
“a work very rare,” the fortified Lon- 
don Bridge. When, in the middle of it, 
they had passed through the drawbridge 
and under Nonsuch House, they had left 
the unseemly riot of the Bankside far 
behind. 

There is no doubt about the district 
in which the Mermaid Tavern stood, al- 
though some little uncertainty about its 
precise position. It was in the heart 
of the City, very little to the east of 
the precincts of St. Pauls Cathedral, 
and south of Cheapside. Some of the 
authorities say it stood in Friday Street, 
and some in Bread Street, but there is 
no inconsistency in this, for these two 
lanes ran parallel, and close together, 
from Cheap Cross down to the church 
of St. Nicholas Olave. No doubt the 
Mermaid ran through the narrow block, 
and had an entrance in each of these 
streets. Moreover, in this block, it must 
have stood quite far up to the north, 
since a tradesman whose shop was be- 
tween Milk Street and Wood Street de- 
scribed his business as being held “ over 
against the Mermaid Tavern in Cheap- 
side.” From the upper windows the 
early members of the Club must have 
looked immediately down on the defaced 
and broken statuary of the great Cross 
in Cheapside, once beautifully carved 
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Sir WALTER RALEIGH 


From an oil-painting made 


and richly gilt, but now, from 1599 on- 
wards, headless and handless, the rotten 
timbers that sustained it bending with the 
misplacement of the marbles. 

The importance of placing the Mer- 
maid Tavern, as we can do thus almost 
exactly, is that we can raise up an image, 
not less magnificent for being vague, of 
the beauty of its immediate surroundings. 
The general tendency of the City, in- 
deed, so far as we can gather it at the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth, was to- 
ward a neglect of the material comeli- 
ness of the town. The splendor of Lon- 
don dated from the last years of the 
fifteenth century, and what we have just 
said of the ruin and mutilation of the 


probably by Federigo Zuccaro, in 


noble Cross in Cheap was characteristic 
of the penurious indifference of the close 
of the sixteenth. There was, we may 
suppose, no great evidence of splendor in 
the irregular frontage of Bread Street 
and Friday Street. Nevertheless, the 
Mermaid Tavern stood in the very centre 
of what remained to give evidence of 
the amazing magnificence of the City 
in early Tudor times. The Goldsmiths’ 
Row, “the most beautiful frame of fair 
houses and shops that be within the Walls 
of London” (as Stow reported in 1603), 
must have actually touched the Mermaid 
Tavern, and probably ran along between 
it and Cheapside. This row consisted 
of a line of ten houses and fourteen 
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shops, four stories high, richly timbered 
and designed to look like one noble man- 
sion; the long front being covered by 
a sort of Parthenon frieze of young 
woodmen riding on the backs of mon- 
strous beasts, the whole a _ blaze of 
brilliant color and gilding. This front 
was new-painted and gilt over in 1594, 
three vears before the date at which 
we suppose the Mermaid Club to have 
been founded. 

In one of these beautiful houses re- 
sided, at the time of the foundation of 
the Mermaid Club, Sir Richard Martin, 


cession of James I. Another prominent 
member was John Hoskins, one of those 
men who seem to their contemporaries 
to possess superlative abilities, and who 
vet leave little trace behind them to 
prove the value of their gifts. Hoskins 
passed as being a famous wit, and no 
doubt held his own vigorously enough 
with Jonson and _ Shakespeare. He 
bravely polished Jonson’s verses and _ re- 
vised Raleigh’s history, fought duels, 
wrote lampoons, and patronized morris- 
dancers—a lively person who might, if 
he had thought of it, have achieved im- 

mortality by playing 

Boswell to his cele- 

















brated friends, the 
“original members,” 
all of whom he sur- 
vived until 1638. 

The original mem- 
bership of the Mer- 
maid Club included, 
moreover, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Donne, 
Selden, and “the two 
great consul - poets,” 
as Sir John Birken- 
head ealled_ them, 
Beaumont and Fletch- 
er. sy a poet of a 
later generation, Den- 
ham, we are told that 
it was particularly 
Jonson, Shakespeare, 
and Fletcher, who 

“did sit, 

And swayed in the tri 

umvirate of wit.” 
Lord Falkland is a 
little more precise, 
and reports that at all 
meetings it was Ben 
Jonson’s joy “to di- 
vert the stream of our 














THe White HART TAVERN 


who is named as one of its most im- 
portant members. Being a goldsmith, he 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1594, 
when the Goldsmiths’ Row was re- 
decorated, and he was probably a very 
powerful protector to the club of wits, 
until he fell into diseredit at the ac- 


int, circa 17908, b ohn Manson 


discourse ”; exactly as 
Samuel Johnson did 
a century and a half 
later. Henry King, 
Bishop of Chichester, 
was admitted to these “ wit-combats ” in 
his early youth, and took a pride in 
having sat 

“ Amongst those soaring wits that did dilate 

Our English, and advance it.” 

We have to be content with these tan- 
talizing records, from which we may, 
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however, obtain some 
notion of the splen- 
dor of the conversa- 
tion at those Attic 
suppers. There were 
gods on earth in 
those glorious days. 

Shakespeare him- 
self makes no refer- 
ence to the nights at 
the Mermaid. But 
his fancy was not a 
little occupied with 
the sign of this 
tavern. There is a 
mermaid on a dol- 
phin’s back in Mid- 
summer - Night’s 
Dream, a sweet mer- 
maid in The Com- 
edy of Errors,a crowd 
of mermaids in An- 
tony and Cleopatra 
and at least the im- 
age of one in Ham- 
let. But Ben Jonson 
is explicit in his 
fine comedy of Ev- 
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cording to the text 
acted in 1598, the 
characters of the 
play meet at the 
Mermaid Tavern (in 
a later version altered to the Windmill). 
There Edward Knowell, advanced to com- 
panionship with Bobadil and his friends, 
exults over his privilege. “I shall love 
Apollo and the mad Thespian girls the 
better while I live,” he cries, on being 
made a member of the elub to which the 
great wits resorted for security and 
secrecy. 

There exists a set of rules which were 
written by Ben Jonson “for the Tavern 
Academy,” and these, it is difficult to 
doubt, were those by which the meetings 
at the Mermaid were regulated. As we 
possess them, however, in Jonson’s Latin 
verse, they are transcribed from an in- 
seription which long survived, “ engraved 
in marble over the chimney in the Apollo 
room of the Old Devil Tavern, at Temple 
Bar, that being his club-room.” The 
Apollo Club was established by Ben 
Jonson after the Mermaid Club had been 
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From a print made in 18 


broken up, but it is probable that these 
rules were a survival of those which were 
in foree, though perhaps less formally 
expounded, at the Mermaid Tavern dur- 
ing the last years of Queen Elizabeth. 
We read in them that the excellence of 
talk was counted above the excellence 
of wine, that no angry disputes were 
permitted, nor the reading of bad verses, 
nor the breaking up of furniture, nor the 
intrusion of the “saucy fiddler” unin- 
vited. Above all, the conversations were 
to be strictly confidential, and whoever 
published what was said or done at the 
Club was. on detection, to be swiftly 
and ruthlessly banished forever from 
the assembly. This may explain why 
no record has kept alive for us the 
humor, wit, and imagination that flashed 
across the board, and why we know so 
very little about the brave things which 
were “done at the Mermaid.” 




































































































































































































The Raid of the (Guerilla 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


UDGMENT DAY was coming to 
J Tanglefoot Cove—somewhat in ad- 
vance of the expectation of the rest 
of the world. Immediate doom im- 
pended. A certain noted guerilla, com- 
manding a reckless troop, had declared 
a stern intention of raiding this secluded 
nook among the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, and its denizens could but tremble 
at the menace. 

Few and feeble folk were they. The 
volunteering spirit rife in the early days 
of the Civil War had wrought the first 
depletion in the number. Then came, 
as time wore on, the rigors of the con- 
scription, with an extension of the limits 


of age from the very young to the verge 


of the venerable, thus robbing, as was 
said. both the cradle and the grave. Now 
only the ancient weaklings and the frail 
callow remained of the male population 
among the women and girls, who seem- 
ed mere supernumeraries in the scheme 
of ereation, rated by the fitness to 
hear arms. 

So feeble a community of  non- 
combatants might hardly compass a war- 
like affront caleulated to warrant re- 
prisal, but the predominant Union spirit 
of East Tennessee was all a-pulse in the 
Cove, and the deed was no trifle. 

‘°T war Ethelindy’s deed,” her grand- 


father mumbled, his quivering lips close 
to the knob of his stick, on which his 
palsied, veinous hands trembled as he 
sat in his armchair on the broad hearth 
of the main room in his little log cabin. 
Ethelinda Brusie glanced quickly, 
furtively, at his. pondering, wrinkled old 
face under the broad brim of his white 
wool hat, which he still wore, though in- 
doors and with the night well advanced. 
Then she fixed her anxious, excited blue 
eyes once more on the flare of the fire. 
“Lawd! ve jes’ now f’und that out, 
dad?” exclaimed her widowed mother, 
busied in her evening task of carding 
wool on one side of the deep chimney, 
built of clay and sticks, and seeming al- 
ways the imminent prey of destruction. 
jut there it had stood for a hundred 
years, dispensing light and warmth and 
cheer, itself more inflammable than the 
great hickory logs that had summer still 
amid their fibres and drooled sap odor- 
ously as they sluggishly burned. 
Ethelinda cast a like agitated glance 
on the speaker, then her gaze reverted 
to the fire. She had the air of being 
perched up, as if to escape the clutching 
waves of calamity, as she sat on a high, 
inverted splint basket, her feet not touch- 
ing the puncheons of the rude floor, one 
hand drawing close about her the red 
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woollen skirt of her dress. She seemed 
shrunken even from her normal small 
size, and she listened to the reproachful 
recital of her political activity with 
a shrinking dismay on her soft, rose- 
ate face. 

“ Nuthin’ would do Ethelindy,” her 
granny lifted an accusatory voice, still 
knitting briskly, though she looked re- 
bukingly over her spectacles at the cow- 
ering girl, “when that thar Union dee- 
tachmint rid into Tanglefoot Cove like 
a rat into a trap—” 

“Ta,” 
“ through 
Cove.” 

“ Nuthin’ would do Ethelindy but she 
mus’ up an’ offer to show the officer 
the way out by that thar cave what 
tunnels through the spur of the moun- 
ting down todes the bluffs, what sca’cely 
ene o’ the boys left in the Cove would 
know now.” 

“Else he’d hev been 
Ethelinda humbly submitted. 

“Yes ”—the ruffles of her grandmoth- 


er’s cap were quite terrible to view as 


Mrs. Brusie, 
it fur Greenbrier 


interposed 
mistakin’ 


capshured,” 


they wagged at her with the nodding 
vehemence of her prelection—‘ an’ you 


will be capshured now.” 

The girl visibly winced, and one of 
the three small boys lying about the 
hearth, sharing the warm flags with half 
a dozen dogs, whimpered aloud in sym- 
pathetic fright. The others preserved a 
breathless, anxious silence. 

“You-uns mus’ be powerful keerful 
ter say nuthin’ bout Ethelindy’s hand 
in that escape of the Fed’ral cavalry ”— 
the old grandfather roused himself to a 
politic monition. “ Mebbe the raiders 
won’t find it out—an’ the folks in the 
Cove dun’no’ who done it, nuther.” 

“Yes, bes’ be keerful, sure,” the gran- 
dame rejoined. “ Fur they puts wimmin 
folks in jail out yander in the flat woods ;” 
still glibly knitting, she jerked her head 
toward the western world outside the 
limits of the great ranges. “ Whenst I 
war a gal I war acquainted with a woman 
what pizened her husband, an’ they kep’ 
her in jail a consider’ble time—a sense- 
less thing ter do, ter jail her, ter my 
mind, fur he war a shif’less no-’count 
fool, an’ nobody but her would hev put 
up with him ez long ez she did. The 
jedge an’ jury thunk the same, fur they 
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"lowed ez she war crazy—an’ so she war, 
ter hev ever married him! They turned 
her loose, but she never got another hus- 
band—I never knowed a man-person but 
what was skittish "bout any onhealthy 
meddlin’ with his vittles.” 

She paused to count the stitches on 
her needles, the big shadow of her 
cap ruffles bobbing on the daubed and 
chinked log walls in antic mimicry, 
while down Ethelinda’s pink cheeks the 
slow tears coursed at the prospect of 
such immurement. 

“ Jes’ kase I showed a stranger his 
path—” 

* An’ two hunderd an’ fifty mo’—spry, 
good-lookin’ youngsters, able to do the 
rebs a power o’ damage.” 

“T war "feared they’d git capshured. 
That man, the leader, he stopped me down 
on the bank o’ the creek whar I war 
a-huntin’ of the cow, an’ he axed ’bout 
the roads out’n the Cove. An’ I tole 
him thar war no way out ’ceptin’ by the 
road he hed jes’ come, an’ a path through 
a sorter cave or tunnel what the creek 
had washed out in the spur o’ the moun- 
ting, ez could be travelled whenst the 
channel war dry or toler’ble low. An’ 
he axed me ter show him that under- 
ground way.” 

“An’ ye war full willin’,” said Mrs. 
Brusie, in irritation, “though ye knowed 
that thar guerilla, Ackert, hed been 
movin’ heaven an’ yearth ter overhaul 
Tolhurst’s command before they could 
reach the main body. An’ hyar they war 
cotched like a rat in a trap.” 

“T was sure that the Cornfeds, ez hed 
seen them lope down inter the Cove, 
would be waitin’ ter capshur them when 
they kem up the road agin—I jes’ showed 
him how ter crope out through the cave,” 
Ethelinda sobbed. 

“ How in perdition did they find thar 
way through that thar dark hole?—I 
can’t sense that!” the old man sudden- 
ly mumbled. 

“They had lanterns an’ some _ pine- 
knots, grandad, what they lighted, an’ 
the leader sent a squad ter ‘ reconnoitre,’ 
ez he ealled it. An’ whilst he waited 
he stood an’ talked ter me about the roads 
in Greenbrier an’ the lay o’ the land over 
thar. He war full perlite an’ genteel.” 

“T’ll be bound ye looked like a ‘ crazy 
Jane,’ ” cried the grandmother, with sud- 
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den exasperation. “Yer white sun- 
bonnet plumb off an’ a-hangin’ down on 
yer shoulders, an’ yer yaller hair all 
a-blowsin’ at loose eends, stiddier bein’ 
plaited up stiff an’ tight an’ personable, 
an’ yer face burned pink in the sun, 
stiddier like yer skin ginerally looks, 
fine an’ white ez a pan o’ fraish milk, 
an’ the flabby, slinksy skirt o’ that yaller 
ealico dress ‘“thout no starch in it, 
a-flappin’ an’ whirlin’ in the wind— 
shucks! I dun’no’ whut the man could 
hev thought o’ you-uns, dressed out 
that-a-way.” 

“He war toler’ble well pleased with 
me now, sure!” retorted Ethelinda, stung 
to a blunt self-assertion. “He keered 
mo’ about a good-lookin’ road than a 
good-lookin’ gal then. Whenst the squad 
kem back an’ reported the passage full 
safe for man an’ beastis the leader tuk 
a roll o’ money out’n his pocket an’ held 
it out to me—though he said it ‘ couldn’t 
express his thanks. But I held my 
hands behind me an’ wouldn’t take it. 
Then he called up another man an’ made 
him open a bag, an’ he snatched up my 
empty milk-piggin an’ poured it nigh 
full o’ green coffee in the bean—it be 
skeerce ez gold an’ nigh ez precious.” 

“ An’ what did you do with it, Eth- 
elindy?” her mother asked, significantly— 
not for information, but for the renewal 
of discussion and to justify the repetition 
of rebukes. These had not been few. 

“You know,” the girl returned, sul- 
lenly. 

“JT do,” the glib grandmother inter- 
posed. “ Ye jes’ gin we-uns a sniff an’ a 
sup, an’ then ye tuk the kittle that leaks 
an’ shook the rest of the coffee beans 
from out yer milk-piggin inter it, an’ 
sot out an’ marched yerself through the 
laurel—I wonder nuthin’ didn’t ketch 
ye! howsomever naught is never in dan- 
ger—an’ went ter that horspital camp 
o’ the rebels on Big Injun Mounting— 
smallpox horspital it is—an’ gin that 
precious coffee away to the enemies o’ 
yer kentry.” 

“ Nobody comes nor goes ter that place 
—hell itself ain’t so avoided,” said Mrs. 
Brusie, her forehead corrugated with sud- 
den reeurrence of anxiety. ‘“ Nobody 
else in this world would have resked 
it, ’ceptin’ that headin’ contrairy gal, 
Ethelindy Brusie.” 


“T never resked nuthin’,” protested 
Ethelinda. “I stopped at the head of 
a bluff far off, an’ hollered down ter ’em 
in the clearin’ an’ held up the kittle. 
An’ two or three rebs war out of thar 
tents in the clearin’—thar be a good sight 
o’ new graves up thar!—an’ them men 
war hollerin’ an’ wavin’ me away, til! 
they seen what I war doin’; jes’ settin’ 
down the kittle an’ startin’ off.” 

She gazed meditatively into the fire, 
of set purpose avoiding the eyes fixed 
upon her, and sought to justify her 
course. 

“T knowed ez we-uns hed got used 
ter doin’ ’thout coffee, an’ don’t feel the 
need of it now. We-uns air well an’ 
stout, an’ live in our good home an’ be- 
side our own h’a’thstone; an’ they air 
sick, an’ pore, an’ cast out, an’ I reckon 
they ain’t ever been remembered before 
in gifts. An’ I ‘lowed the coffee, bein’ 
onexpected an’ a sorter extry, mought 
put some fraish heart an’ hope in ’em 
leastwise show ’em ez God don’t ‘low 
’em ter be plumb furgot.” 

She still gazed meditatively at the fire 
as if it held a seroll of her recollections, 
which she gradually interpreted anew. 
“T looked back wunst, an’ one o’ them 
rebs had sot down on a log an’ war sob- 
bin’ ez ef his heart would bust. An’ 
another of ’em war signin’ at me agin 
an’ agin, like he was drawin’ a cross in 
the air—one pass down an’ then one 
across—an’ the other reb war jes’ laffin’ 
fur joy, and wunst in a while he yelled 
out: ‘ Blessin’s on-ye! Blessin’s! Bless- 
in’s!’ I dun’no’ how fur I hearn that 
sayin’. The rocks round the creek war 
repeatin’ it, whenst I crossed the foot- 
bredge. I-dun’no’ what the feller meant 
—mought hev been crazy.” 

A tricksy gust stirred at the door as 
if a mischievous hand twitched the latch- 
string, but it hung within. There was 
a pause. The listening children on the 
hearth sighed and shifted their posture; 
one of the hounds snored sonorously in 
the silence. 

“ Nuthin’ crazy thar ’ceptin’ you-uns! 
—one fool gal—that’s all!” said her 
grandmother, with her knitting-needles 
and her spectacles glittering in the fire- 
light. “That is a pest camp. Ye mought 
hev cotch the smallpox. I be lookin’ fur 
ye ter break out with it any day. When 
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the war is over an’ the men come back 
to the Cove, none of ’em will so much as 
look at ye, with yer skin all pock- 
marked—fair an’ fine as it is now, like 
a pan of fraish milk.” 

“ But, granny, it won’t be sp’ilt! The 
camp war too fur off—an’ thar warn’t a 
breath o’ wind. I never went a-nigh ’em.” 

“T dun’no’ how fur smallpox kin trav- 
el—an’ it jes’ mulls and mulls in ye afore 
it breaks out—don’t it, S’briny?”’ 

“ Don’t ax me,” said Mrs. Brusie, with 
a worried air. “I ain’t no yerb doctor, 
nor nurse tender, nuther. Ethelindy is 
beyond my understandin’.” 

She was beyond her own understanding, 
as she sat weeping slowly, silently. The 
aspect of those forlorn graves, that re- 
corded the final ebbing of hope and life 
at the pest camp, had struck her recol- 
lection with a most poignant appeal. 
Strangers, wretches, dying alone, desolate 
outeasts, the terror of their kind, the 
epitome of repulsion—they were naught 
to her! Yet they represented humanity 


in its helplessness, its suffering, its iso- 
lated woe, and its great and final mys- 
tery; she felt vaguely grieved for their 
sake, and she gave the clay that cov- 


ered them, still crude red clods with not 
yet a blade of grass, the fellowship of 
her tears. 

A thrill of masculine logie stirred un- 
easily in the old man’s disused brain. 
“Tell me one thing, Ethelindy,” he said, 
lifting his bleared eyes as he clasped his 
tremulous hands more firmly on the head 
of his stick—“ tell me this—which side 
air you-uns on, ennyhow, Ethelindy ?” 

“T’m fur the Union,” said Ethelinda, 
still weeping, and now and then wiping 
her sapphire eyes with the back of her 
hand, hard and tanned, but small in pro- 
portion to her size. “I’m fur the Union 
—fust an’ last an’ all-the time.” 

The old man wagged his head solemnly 
with a blight of forecast on his wrinkled, 
aged face. “That thar sayin’ is goin’ 
ter be mighty hard ter live up to whilst 
Jerome Ackert’s critter company is 
a-raidin’ of Tanglefoot Cove.” 

The presence of the “ critter company ” 
was indeed calculated to inspire a most 
obsequious awe. It was an expression of 
arbitrary power which one might ardent- 
ly wish directed elsewhere. From the 
moment that the echoes of the Cove 
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caught the first elusive strain of the 
trumpet, infinitely sweet and clear and 
compelling, yet somehow ethereal, un- 
real, as if blown down from the day- 
light moon, a filmy lunar semblance in 
the bland blue sky, the denizens of Tan- 
glefoot began to tremulously confer to- 
gether, and to skitter like frightened rab- 
bits from house to house. Tanglefoot 
Cove is some four miles long, and its 
average breadth is little more than a 
mile. On all the great Smoky 
Mountains rise about the cuplike hollow, 
and their dense gigantic growths of 
hickory and poplar, maple and gum, were 
aglow, red and golden, with the largesse 
of the generous October. The under- 
brush or the jungles of laurel that cov- 
ered the steeps rendered outlet through 
the forests impracticable, and indeed the 
only road was invisible save for a vague 
line among the dense pines of a pre- 
cipitous slope, where on approach it 
would materialize under one’s feet as a 
wheel track on either side of a line of 
frosted weeds, which the infrequent pass- 
ing of wagon-beds had bent and stunted, 
yet had not sufficed to break. 

The blacksmith’s shop, the centre of 
the primitive civilization, had soon an 
expectant group in its widely flaring 
doors, for the smith had had enough of 
the war, and had come back to wistfully, 
hopelessly haunt his anvil like some un- 
easy ghost visiting 
which he no more bears a part;—a 
minié-ball had shattered his stanch 
hammer-arm, and his duties were now 
merely advisory to a clumsy apprentice. 
This was a half-witted fellow, a giant 
in strength, but not to be trusted with 
firearms. In these days of makeweights 
his utility had been discovered, and now 
with the smith’s hammer in his hand he 
joined the group, his bulging eyes all 
a-stare and his loose lips hanging apart. 
The old justice of the peace, whose of- 
fice was a sinecure, since the war had 
run the law out of the Cove, came with 
a punctilious step, though with a sense 
of futility and abated dignity, and at 
every successive note of the distant 
trumpet these wights experienced a tense 
bracing of the nerves to await helplessly 
the inevitable and, alas! the inexorable. 

“They say that he is a turrible, tur- 
rible man,” the blacksmith averred, ever 
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and anon rubbing the stump of his am- 
putated hammer-arm, in which, though 
bundled in its jeans sleeve, he had the 
illusion of the sensation of its hand 
and fingers. He suddenly shaded hia 
brow with his broad palm to eye that 
significant line which marked the road 
among the pines on the eastern slope, be- 
yond the Indian corn that stood tall and 
rank of growth in the rich bottom-lands. 

Ethelinda’s heart sank. All un- 

escient of the day’s impending event, 
te had come to the forge with the slaie 
of her loom to be mended, and she now 
stood holding the long shaft in her 
mechanical clasp, while she listened spell- 
bound to the agitated talk of the group. 
The boughs of a great yellow hickory 
waved above her head; near by was the 
trough, and here a horse, brought to be 
shod, was utilizing the diversion by a 
draught; he had ceased to draw in the 
clear, cold spring water, but still stood 
with his muzzle close to the surface, his 
lips dripping, gazing with unimagined 
thoughts at the reflection of his big 
equine eyes, the blue sky inverted, the 
dappling yellow leaves, more golden even 
than the sunshine, and the glimmering 
flight of birds, with a stellular light upon 
their wings. 

“A turrible man ?—w-w-well,”  stut- 
tered the idiot, who had of late assumed 
all the port of coherence and snatched 
and held a part of colloquy, so did the 
dignity of labor annul the realization of 
his infirmity, “then I’d be obleeged ter 
hin. ef—ef—ef he’d stay out’n Tangle- 
foot Cove.” 

“So would I.” The miller laughed un- 
easily. But for the corrugations of time, 
one might not have known if it were flour 
or age that had so whitened his long 
beard, which hung quivering down over 
the breast of his jeans coat, of an in- 
determinate hue under its frosting from 
the hopper. “ He hev tuk up a turrible 
spite at Tanglefoot Cove.” 

The blacksmith nodded. “They say 
that he "lowed ez traitors orter be treated 
like traitors. But 7 be a-goin’ ter tell 
him that the Confederacy hev got one 
arm off’n me more’n its entitled to, an’ 
I’m willin’ ter call it quits at that,” 

“?Tain’t goin’ ter do him no good ter 
raid the Cove,” an ancient farmer 
averred; “an’ it’s agin’ the rebel rule, 





ennyhows, ter devastate the kentry they 
live offn—it’s like sawin’ off the bough 
ye air sittin’ on.” His eyes dwelt with 
a fearful affection on the laden fields; 
his old stoop-shouldered back had bent 
yet more under the toil that had brought 
his crop to this perfection, with the aid 
of the childreh whose labor was scarcely 
worth the strenuosity requisite to control 
their callow wiles. 

“Shucks! He’s a guerilla—he is!” 
retorted the blacksmith. “ Accountable 
ter nobody! MHyar ter-day an’ thar ter- 
morrer. Rides light. Two leetle Parrott 
guns is the most weight he carries.” 

The idiot’s eyes began to widen with 
slow and baffled speculation. “ Whut— 
w-whut ails him ter take arter Tangle- 
foot? W-w—” his great loose lips trem- 
bled with unformed words as he gazed 
his eager inquiry from one to another. 
Under normal circumstances it would 
have remained contemptuously unan- 
swered, and in these days in Tangle- 
foot Cove a man, though a simpleton, 
was yet a man, and inherently com- 
manded respect. 

“A bird o’ the air mus’ hev carried 
the matter that Tolhurst’s troops hed rid 
inter Tanglefoot Cove by mistake fur 
Greenbrier, whar they war ter cross ter 
jine the Fed’rals nigh the Cohuttas. An’ 
that guerilla, Ackert, hed been ridin’ 
a hunderd mile at a hand-gallop ter over- 
haul him, an’ knowin’ thar warn’t but 
one outlet to Tanglefoot Cove, he ex- 
pected ter capshur the Feds as they kem 
out agin. So he sot himself ter ambush 
Tolhurst, an’ waited fur him up thar 
amongst the pines an’ the laurel—an’ he 
waited—an’ waited! But Tolhurst never 
came! So whenst the guerilla war sure 
he hed escaped by ways unknownst he 
set out ter race him down ter the Co- 
hutty Mountings. But Tolhurst had 
j’ined the main body o’ the Federal Army, 
an’ now Ackert is showing a clean pair 
0 heels comin’ back. But he be goin’ 
ter take time ter raid the Cove—his 
hurry will wait fur that! Somebody in 
Tanglefoot—the Lord only knows who— 
showed Tolhurst that underground way 
out ter Greenbrier Cove, through a sorter 
eave or tunnel in the mountings.” 

“ Now—now—neighbor—that’s guess- 
work,” remonstrated the miller, in behalf 
of Tanglefoot Cove repudiating the re- 
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sponsibility. Perhaps the semi-mercan- 
tile oceupation of measuring toll sharpens 
the faculties beyond natural endowments, 
and he began to perceive a certain con- 
nection between cause and effect 
ical to personal interest. 

“Waal, that is the way they went, 
sartain sure,” protested the blacksmith. 
“| tracked ’em, the ground bein’ moist, 
kase I wanted ter view the marks 0’ 
their horses’ hoofs. They hev got some 
powerful triflin’ blacksmiths in the army 
—farriers, they call ’em. I los’ the trail 
amongst the rocks an’ ledges down todes 
the cave—though it’s more like one o’ 
them tunnels we-uns used ter go through 
in the railroads in the army, but this one 
was never made with hands; jes’ hollowed 
out by Sinking Creek. So I got Jube 
thar ter crope through, an’ view ef thar 
war enny hoofmarks on t’other side whar 
the cave opens out in Greenbrier Cove.” 

“ An’ a body would think fur sure ez 
the armies 0’ hell had been spewed out’n 
that black hole,” said a lean man whom 
the glance of the blacksmith had in- 
dicated as Jube, and who spoke in the 
intervals of a racking cough that seemed 
as if it might dislocate his bones in its 
violence. “ Hoofmarks hyar—hoofmarks 
thar—as if they didn’t rightly know 
which way ter go in the marshy ground 
*bout Sinking Creek. But at last they 
*peared ter git tergether, an’ off they 
tracked ter the west—”’ A paroxysm of 
eoughs intervened, and the attention of 
the group failed to follow the words that 
they interspersed. 

“They tuk a short cut through the 
Cove—they warn’t in it a haffen hour,” 
stipulated the prudent miller. “They 
came an’ went like a flash. Nobody seen 
’em ’cept the Brusies, kase they went by 
thar house—an’ ef they hed hed a guide, 
old Randal Brusie would hev named it.” 

“ Ackert "lows he'll hang the guide ef 
he ketches him,” said the blacksmith, in 
a tone of awe. “ Leastwise that’s the 
word that’s goin’.” 

Poor Ethelinda! The clutch of cold 
horror about her heart seemed to stop 
its pulsations for a moment. She saw 
the still mountains whirl about the 
horizon as if in some weird bewitchment. 
Her nerveless hands loosened their clasp 
upon the slaie and it fell to the ground, 
clattering on the protruding roots of the 


inim- 
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trees. The sound. attracted the miller’s 
attention. He fixed his eyes warily upon 
her, a sudden thought looking out from 
their network of wrinkles. 

“You didn’t see no guide whenst they 
slipped past you-uns’ house, did ye, Sis?’ 

Poor, unwilling casuist! She had an 
instinct for the truth in its purest sense, 
the innate impulse toward the verities 
unspoiled by the taint of sophistication. 
Perhaps in the restricted conditions of 
her life she had never before had ade- 
quate temptation to a subterfuge. Even 
now, consciously reddening, her eyes 
drooping before the combined gaze of her 
little world, she had an inward protest 
of the literal exactness of her phrase. 
“ Naw, sir—I never seen thar guide.” 

“Thar now, what did I tell you!” the 
miller exclaimed, triumphantly. 

The blacksmith seemed 
“ Mought hev hed a map,” 
ted. “Them fellers in the army do hev 
maps. I f’und that out whenst I war in 
the service.” 

The group listened respectfully. 


convinced. 
he specula- 


The 


blacksmith’s practical knowledge of the 
art of war had given him the port and 
pride of a military authority. 


Doubtless 
some of the acquiescent wights enter- 
tained a vague wonder how the army 
contrived to fare onward bereft of his 
advice. And, indeed, despite his maimed 
estate, his heart was the stoutest that 
thrilled to the iteration of the trumpet. 
Nearer now it was, and once more echo- 
ing down the sunset glen. 

“ Right wheel, trot—march,” he mut- 
tered, interpreting the sound of the 
horses’ hoofs. “It’s a critter company, 
fur sure!” 

There was no splendor of pageant in 
the raid of the guerilla into the Cove. 
The pines closing above the cleft in the 
woods masked the entrance of the “ crit- 
ter company.” Once a gleam of searlet 
from the guidon flashed on the sight. 
And again a detached horseman was 
visible in a barren interval, reining in his 
steed on the almost vertical slant, look- 
ing the centaur in literal presentation. 
The dull thud of hoofs made itself felt 
as a continuous undertone to the clatter 
of stirrup and sabre, and now and again 
rose the stirring mandate of the trumpet, 
with that majestic, sweet sweep of sound 
which so thrills the senses. They were 
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coming indubitably, the troop of the 
dreaded guerilla—indeed, they were al- 
ready here. For while the sun still 
glinted on carbine and sabre among the 
searlet and golden tints of the deciduous 
growths and the sombre green of the 
pines on the loftier slopes, the van- 
guard in column of fours were among 
the-gray shadows at the mountains’ base 
and speeding into the Cove at a hand- 
gallop, for the roads were fairly good 
when once the level was reached. Though 
so military a presentment, for they were 
all veterans in the service, despite the 
youth of many, they were not in uniform. 
Some wore the brown jeans of the region, 
girt with sword-belt and canteen, with 
great spurs and cavalry boots, and broad- 
brimmed hats, which now and again 
flaunted cords or feathers. Others had 
attained the Confederate gray, occasion- 
ally accented with a glimmer of gold 
where a shoulder-strap or a chevron 
graced the garb. And yet there was a 
certain homogeneity in their aspect. 
All rode after the manner of the section, 
with the “long stirrup” at the extreme 
length of the limb, and the immovable 
pose in the saddle, the man being abso- 
lutely stationary while the horse bounded 
at agile speed. There was the similarity 
of facial expression, in infinite dis- 
similarity of feature, which marks a 
common sentiment, origin, and habitat. 
Then, too, they shared something reck- 
lessly haphazard, gay, defiantly danger- 
ous, that, elusive as it might be to de- 
seribe, was as definitely perceived as the 
guidon, riding apart at the left, his long 
staff planted on his stirrup, bearing him- 
self with a certain stately pride of port, 
distinetly official. 

The whole effect was concentrated in 
the face of the leader, obviously the in- 
spiration of ‘the organization, the vital 
spark by which it lived; a fierce face, 
intent, commanding. It was burned to a 
brick-red, and had an aquiline nose and a 
keen gray-green eagle-like eye; on either 
side auburn hair, thick and slightly curl- 
ing, hung, after the fashion of the time, to 
his coat collar. And this collar and his 
shoulders were decorated with gold lace 
and the insignia of rank; the uniform 
was of fine Confederate gray, which 
seemed to contradict the general impres- 
sion that he was but a free-lance or a 


bushwhacker and operated on his own 
responsibility. The impression increased 
the terror his name excited through- 
out the countryside with his high-hand- 
ed and eccentric methods of warfare, 
and perhaps he would not have resent- 
ed it if he were cognizant of its gen- 
eral acceptance. 

It was a look calculated to inspire awe 
which he flung upon the cowering fig- 
ures before the door of the forge as he 
suddenly perceived them; and detaching 
himself from the advancing troop, he 
spurred his horse toward them. He 
came up like a whirlwind. That im- 
petuous gallop could scarcely have car- 
ried his charger over the building itself, 
vet there is nothing so overwhelming to 
the nerves as the approaching rush of a 
speedy horse, and the group flattened 
themselves against the wall; but he drew 
rein before he reached the door, and 
whirling in the saddle, with one hand 
on the horse’s back, he demanded: 

“Where is he? Bring him out!” as 
if all the world knew the object of his 
search and the righteous reason of his 
enmity. “Bring him out! I'll have a 
drumhead court martial—and he’ll swing 
before sunset!” . 

“Good evenin’, Cap’n,” the old miller 
sought what influence might appertain to 
polite address and the social graces. 

“Evenin’ be damned!” cried Ackert, 
angrily. “If you folks in the coves want 
the immunity of non-combatants, by 
Gawd! you gotter preserve the neutrality 
of non-combatants!” 

“ Yessir—that’s reason—that’s jestice,” 
said the old squire, hastily, whose ca- 
pacities of ratiocination had been cul- 
tivated by the exercise of the judicial 
functions of his modest piepoudre court. 

Ackert unwillingly cast his eagle eye 
down upon the cringing old man, as if 
he would rather weleome contradiction 
than assent. 

“It’s accordin’ to the articles o’ war 
and the law of nations,” he averred. 
“People take advantage of age and dis- 
ability ”—he glanced at the blacksmith, 
whose left hand mechanically grasped the 
stump of his right arm—“ as if that could 
protect ’em in acts o’ treason an’ treach- 
ery;” then with a blast of impatience, 
“ Where’s the man?” 

To remonstrate with a whirlwind, to 
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THE RAID 


explain to a flash of lightning, to soothe 
and propitiate the fury of a conflagration 
—the task before the primitive and in- 
expert Cove-dwellers seemed to partake 
of this nature. 

“ Cap’n—ef ye’d listen ter what I got- 
ter say—” began the miller. 

“Tl listen arterward!”’ exclaimed 
Ackert, in his clarion voice. He had 
never heard of Jedburgh justice, but he 
had all the sentiment of that famous 
tribunal who hanged the prisoners first 
and tried them afterward. 

“ Cap’n,” remonstrated the blacksmith, 
breaking in with hot haste, hurried by 
the commander’s gusts of impatience, 
forgetful that he had no need to be 
precipitate, since he could not produce the 
recusant if he would. “ Cap’n—Cap’n 
—bear with us—we-uns don’t know!” 

Ackert stared in snorting amaze, a 
flush of anger dyeing his red cheeks a yet 
deeper red. Of all the subterfuges that 
he had expected, he had never divined 
this. He shifted front face in his sad- 
dle, placed his gauntleted right hand on 
his right side, and held his head erect, 
looking over the wide, rich expanse of 
the Cove, the corn in the field, and the 
fodder in the shock set amid the barbaric 
splendors of the wooded autumn moun- 
tains glowing in the sunset above. He 
seemed scenting his vengeance with 
some keen sense as he looked, his thin 
nostrils dilating as sensitively as the 
nostrils of his high-couraged charger 
now throwing up his head to sniff the 
air, now bending it down as he pawed 
the ground. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have got a 
mighty pretty piece o’ country here, and 
good crops, too—which is a credit to you, 
seeing that the conscription has in and 
about drafted all the able-bodied moun- 
taineers that wouldn’t volunteer—damn 
‘em! But I swear by the right hand of 
Jehovah, I'll burn every cabin in the Cove 
an’ every blade o’ forage in the fields 
if you don’t produce the man who guided 
Tolhurst’s cavalry out’n the trap Id 
chased ’em into, or give me a true and 
satisfactory account of him.” He raised 
his gauntleted right hand and shook it 
in the air. “So help me God!” 

There was all the solemnity of inten- 
tion in this fierce asseveration, and it 
brought the aged non-combatants forward 
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in eager protestation. The old justice 
made as if to catch at his bridle rein, 
then desisted. A certain aoli me tangere 
influence about the fierce guerilla affect- 
ed even supplication, and the “ Squair” 
resorted to logic as the more potent 
weapon of the two. 

“Cap’n, Cap’n,” he urged, with a 
tremulous, aged jaw, “ be pleased to con- 
sider my words. I’m a magistrate, sir, 
or I was before the war run the law 
clean out o’ the kentry. We dun’no’ the 
guide—we never seen the troops.” Then, 
in reply to an impatient snort of nega- 
tion: “If ye’Jl cast yer eye on the lay 
of the land, ye’ll view how it happened. 
Thar’s the road ”—he waved his hand 
toward that vague indentation in the 
foliage that marked the descent into the 
vale—“ an’ down this e-end o’ the Cove 
thar’s nex’ ter nobody livin’.” 

The spirited equestrian figure was stand- 
ing as still as a statue; only the move- 
ment of the full pupils of his eyes, the 
dilation of the nostrils, showed how near- 
ly the matter touched his tense nerves. 

“ Some folks in the upper e-end of the 
Cove ‘lowed afterward they hearn a 
hawn; some folks spoke of a shakin’ of 
the ground like the trompin’ of horses— 
but them troops mus’ hev passed from 
the foot o’ the mounting acrost the aidge 
of the Cove.” 

“ Scant haffen mile,” put in the black- 
smith, “‘ down to a sort of cave, or tunnel, 
that runs under the mounting—yander— 
that lets ’em out into Greenbrier Cove.” 

“Gawd!” exclaimed the _ guerilla, 
striking his breast with his clenched, 
gauntleted hand as his eyes followed 
with the vivacity of actual sight the 
course of the march of the squadron of 
horse to the point of their triumphant 
vanishment. Despite the vehemence of 
the phrase the intonation was a very 
bleat of desperation. For it was a rich 
and rare opportunity thus wrested from 
him by an untoward fate. In all the 
chaotic chances of the Civil War he could 
hardly hope for its repetition. It was 
part of a crack body of regulars—Tol- 
hurst’s squadron—that he had contrived 
to drive into this trap, this cul-de-sac, 
surrounded by the infinite fastnesses of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. It had 
been a running fight, for Tolhurst had 
orders, as Ackert had found means of 
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knowing, to join the main body without 
delay, and his chief aim was to shake 
off this persistent pursuit with which a 
far inferior force had harassed his march. 
But for his fortuitous discovery of the 
underground exit from the basin of 
Tanglefoot Cove, Ackert, ambushed with- 
out, would have encountered and defeated 
the regulars in detail as they clambered 
in detachments up the unaccustomed 
steeps of the mountain road, the woods 
elsewhere being almost impassable jun- 
gles of laurel. 

Success would have meant more to 
Ackert than the value of the service 
to the cause, than the tumultuous 
affatus of victory, than the spirit of 
strife to the born soldier. There had 
been kindled in his heart a great and 
fiery ambition; he was one of the ex- 
amples of an untaught military genius 
of which the Civil War elicited a few 
notable and amazing instances. There 
had been naught in his career heretofore 
to suggest this unaccountable gift, to 
foster its development. He was the son 
of a small farmer, only moderately well- 
to-do; he had the very limited education 
which a_ restricted and remote rural 
region afforded its youth; he had entered 
the Confederate army as a private sol- 
dier, with no sense of special fitness, no 
expectation of personal advancement, only 
carried on the wave of popular enthu- 
siasm. But from the beginning his 
quality had been felt; he had risen from 
grade to grade, and now with a detached 
body of horse and flying artillery his 
exploits were beginning to attract the 
attention of corps commanders on both 
sides, to the gratulation of friends and 
the growing respect of foes. He seemed 
endowed with the wings of the wind; 
to-day he was tearing up railroad tracks 
in the lowlands to impede the reinforce- 
ments of an army; to-morrow the force 
sent with the express intention of placing 
a period to these mischievous activities 
heard of his exploits in burning bridges 
and cutting trestles in remote sec- 
tions of the mountains. The probabili- 
ties could keep no terms with him, and 
he baffled prophecy. He had a quick in- 
vention—a talent for expedients. He ap- 
peared suddenly when least expected and 
where his presence seemed impossible. 
He had a gift of military intuition. He 


seemed to know the enemy’s plans before 
they were matured; and ere a move was 
made to put them into execution he 
was on the ground with troublous ob- 
stacles to forestall the event in its very 
inception. He maintained a discipline 
to many commanders impossible. His 
troops had a unity of spirit that might 
well animate an individual. They en- 
dured long fasts, made wonderful forced 
marches on oceasion—all day in the sad- 
dle and nodding to the pommel all night ; 
it was even said they fought to such 
exhaustion that when dismounted the 
front rank, lying in line of battle prone 
upon the ground, would fall asleep be- 
tween volleys, and that the second rank, 
kneeling to fire above them, had orders 
to stir them with their carbines to insure 
regularity of the musketry. He had the 
humbler yet even more necessary equip- 
ment for military success. He could 
forage his troops in barren opportuni- 
ties; they somehow kept clothed and 
armed at the minimum of expense. Did 
he lack ammunition—he made shift to 
capture a supply for his little Parrott 
guns that barked like fierce dogs at the 
rear-guard of an enemy or protected 
his own retreat when it jumped with 
his plans to compass a speedy with- 
drawal himself. His horses were well 
groomed, well fed, fine travellers, and 
many showed the brand U.S., for he 
could mount his troop when need re- 
quired from the corrals of an unsus- 
pecting encampment. He was the ideal 
guerilla, of infinite service to his faction 
in small, significant operations of dis- 
proportioned importance. 

What wonder that his name was rife 
in rumors which flew about the country; 
that soon it was not only “the grape- 
vine telegraph” that vibrated with the 
sound, but he was mentioned in official 
despatches; nay, on one signal occasion 
the importance of his exploit was recog- 
nized by the commander of the Army 
Corps in a general order published to 
specially commend it. Naturally his 
spirit rose to meet these expanding lib- 
erties of achievement. He looked for 
further promotion—for eminence. In 
a vague glimmer, growing ever stronger 
and clearer, he could see himself in the 
astral splendor of the official stars of a 
major-general—for in the far day of the 
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anticipated success of the Confederacy 
he looked to be an officer of the line. 

And now suddenly this light was 
dimmed; his laurels were wilting. What 
prestige would the capture of Tolhurst 
have conferred! Never had a golden op- 
portunity like this been lost—by what 
uncovenanted chance had he escaped ? 

“Tle must have had a guide! Right 
here in the Cove!” Ackert exclaimed. 
‘Nobody outside would know a hole in 
the ground, a cave, a water-gap, a tunnel 
like that! Where’s the man?” 

“Naw, sir—naw, Cap’n! Nobody 
viewed the troop but one gal person, an’ 
she ‘lowed she never seen no guide.” 

The charger whirled under the touch 
of the hand on the rein, and Ackert’s 
eyes scanned with a searching intentness 
the group. 

“ Where’s this girl—you, Sis?” 

As the old squire with most un- 
weleome officiousness seized Ethelinda’s 
arm and hurried her forward, her heart 
sank within her. For one moment the 


guerilla’s fiery, piercing eyes dwelt upon 
her as she stood looking up, her delicate- 
ly white face grown deathly pallid, her 
golden hair frivolously blowsed in the 


wind, which tossed the full skirts of her 
lilae-hued calico gown till she seemed 
poised on the very wings of flight. Her 
sapphire eyes, bluer than ever azure skies 
could seem, sought to gaze upward, but 
ever and anon their long-lashed lids 
fluttered and fell. 

He was quick of perceptions. 

“You have no call to be afraid,” he 
remarked—a sort of gruff upbraiding, as 
if her evident trepidation impugned his 
justice in reprisal. “Come, you can 
guide me. Show me just where they 
came in, and just where they got out— 
damn ’em!” 

She could scarcely control her terror 
when she saw that he intended her to 
ride with him to the spot, yet she feared 
even more to draw back, to refuse. He 
held out one great spurred boot. Her 
little low-cut shoe looked tiny upon it 
as she stepped up. He swung her to the 
saddle “behind him, and the great war- 
horse sprang forward so suddenly, with 
such long, swift strides, that she swayed 
precariously for a moment and was glad 
to catch the guerilla’s belt—to seize, too, 
with an agitated clutch, his right gaunt- 
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let that 
side. 


he held backward against his 
His fingers promptly closed with 
a reassuring grasp on hers, and thus 
skimming the red sunset-tide they left 
behind them the staring group about the 
blacksmith shop, which the cavalrymen 
had now approached, watering their 
horses at the trough and lifting the sad- 
dles to rest the animals from the con- 
striction of the pressure of the girths. 

Soon the guerilla and the girl disap- 
peared in the distance; the fences flew 
by: the shocks of corn seemed all 
a-trooping down the fields; the evening 
star in the red. haze above the purple 
western mountains had spread its in- 
visible pinions, and was a-wing above 
their heads. Presently the heavy shadows 
of the looming wooded range, darkening 
now, showing only blurred effects of red 
and brown and orange, fell upon them, 
and the guerilla checked the pace, for 
the horse was among boulders and rough 
ledges that betokened the dry bed of a 
stream. Great crags had begun to line 
the way, first only on one marge of the 
channel; then the clifty banks appeared 
on the other side, and at length a deep, 
black-arched opening yawned beneath the 
mountains, glooming with sepulchral 
shadows; in the silence one might hear 
drops trickling vaguely and the sudden 
hooting of an owl from within. 

He drew up his horse abruptly, and 
contemplated the grim aperture. 

“So they came into Tanglefoot down 
the road, and went out of the Cove by 
this tunnel ?” 

“Yessir!” she piped. What had be- 
fallen her voice? what appalled eerie 
squeak was this! She cleared her throat 
timorously. “They couldn’t hev done 
it later in the fall season. Tanglefoot 
Creek gits ter runnin’ with the fust 
rains.” 

“An’ Tolhurst knew that too! He 
must have had a guide—a guide that 
knows the Cove like I know the palm 
of my hand! Well, Ill catch him yet, 
sometime. Ill hang him! MII] hang 
him—if T have to grow a tree a-purpose.” 

What strange influence had betided the 
landscape? Around and around circled 
the great stationary mountains anchored 
in the foundations of the earth. It was 
a long moment before they were still 
again—perhaps, indeed, it was the neces- 
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sity of guarding her balance on the fiery 
steed, a new cause of apprehension, that 
paradoxically steadied Ethelinda’s nerves. 
Ackert had dismounted, throwing the 
reins over his arm. He had caught sight 
of the hoofmarks along the moist sandy 
spaces of the channel, mute witness in 
point of number, and a guaranty of 
the truth of her story. A sudden glit- 
ter arrested his eyes. He stooped and 
picked up a broken belt-buckle with 
the significant initials U.S. yet showing 
upon it. 

“Tll hang that guide yet,’ he mut- 
tered, his eyes dark with angry convic- 
tion, his face lowering with fury. “Tl 
hang him—an’ I won’t look to prove it 
pine blank. Jes’ let me git a mite 0’ 
suspicion, an’ Ill guarantee the slip- 
knot!” 

She could never understand her mo- 
tive, her choice of the moment. 

“Cap’n Ackert,” she trembled forth. 
There was so much significance in her 
tone that, standing at her side, he looked 
up in sudden expectation. “I tole ye 
the truth whenst I say I seen no guide—” 
he made a gesture of impatience; he had 
no time for twice-told tales—“‘ kase— 
kase the guide war—war—myself.” 

The clear twilight fell full on his 
amazed, upturned face and the storm 
of fury it concentrated. 

“What did you do it fur?” he thun- 
dered, “ you limb o’ perdition!” 

“ Jes’ ter help him some. He—he—he 
—would hev been eapshured.” 

He would indeed! The guerilla was 
very terrible to look upon as his brow 
corrugated, and his upturned eyes, with 
the light of the sky within them, flashed 
ominously. 

“You little she-devil!” he began, and 
then speech seemed to fail him. 

She had begun to shiver and shed tears 
and emit little gusts of quaking sobs. 

“ Oh, I be so feared—” she whimpered. 
“ But—but—you mustn’t hang—nobody 
else on s’picion !” 

There was a vague change in the ex- 
pression of his face. He still stood be- 
side the saddle, with the reins over his 
arm, while the horse threw his head al- 
most to the ground and again tossed 
it aloft in his impatient weariness of 
the delay. 

“ An’ now you are captured yourself,” 
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he said, sternly. 
fur your actions.’ 

She burst into a paroxysm of sobs. 
“T never went ter tell! I meant ter 
keep the secret! The folks in the Cove 
dun’no’ nuthin’. But—oh, ye mustn’! 
s’picion nobody else—ye mustn’t hang 
nobody else!” 

Once more that indescribable change 
upon his face. 

“You showed him the way to this 
pass yourself? Tell the truth!” 

“He war ridin’ his _ horse-critter— 
*tain’t ez fast, nor fine, nor fat ez yourn.” 

He stroked the glossy mane with a 
sort of mechanical pride. 

“And so he went plumb through the 
cave ?” 

“ An’ all the troop—they kindled pine- 
knots fur torches.” 

He glanced about him at the con- 
venient growths. 

“ And they came out all safe in Green- 
brier?” He winced. How the lost op- 
portunity hurt him! 

“Yessir. In Greenbrier Cove.” 

“Tid he pay you in gold?’ sneered 
Ackert. “Or in greenbacks? Or mebbe 
in Cornfed money ?” 

“TI wouldn’t hev his gold.” She drew 
herself up proudly, though the tears were 
still coursing down her cheeks. “So he 
gin me a present—a whole passel o’ cof- 
fee in my milk-piggin.” Then to com- 
plete a candid confession she detailed the 
disposition she had made of this rare 
and precious luxury at the rebel small- 
pox camp. 

His eyes seemed to dilate as they gazed 
up at her. “ Jesus Gawd!” he exclaimed, 
with uncouth profanity. But the phrase 
was unfamiliar to her, and she caught at 
it with a meaning all her own. 

“ That’s jes’ it! Folks in gineral don’t 
think o’ them, ’cept ter git out o’ thar 
way; an’ nobody keers fur them, but 
kase Jesus is Gawd He makes somebody 
remember them wunst in a while! An’ 
they did seem passable glad.” 

A vague sweet fragrance was on the 
vesperal air; some subtle distillation of 
asters or jewel- weed or “ mountain- 


“You are accountable 
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snow ” and the leafage of crimson sumac 
and purple sweet-gum and yellow hickory 
and the late ripening frost-grapes—all in 
the culmination of autumnal perfection; 
more than one star gleamed whitely pal- 
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THE RAID OF 


pitant in a sky that was yet blue and 
roseate with a reminiscence of 
a restful sentiment, a brief truce stilled 
the guerilla’s tempestuous pulse as he 
continued to stand beside his horse’s head 
while the girl waited, seated on the 
saddle blanket. 

Suddenly he spoke to an unexpected 
intent. “Ye took a power o’ risk in 
goin’ nigh that Confederate pest-camp— 
an’ yit ye’re fur the Union an’ saved 
a squadron from capture!” he upbraid- 
ed the inconsistency in a soft inciden- 
tal drawl. 

“Yes, I be fur the Union,” she trem- 
bled forth the dread avowal. “ But some- 
hows I can’t keep from holpin’ any I 
kin. They war rebs—an’ it war Yankee 
coffee—an’ I dun’no’—I jes’ dun’rno’—” 

As she hesitated he looked long at her 
with that untranslated gaze. Then he 
fell ponderingly silent. 

Perhaps the revelation of the sanctities 
of a sweet humanity for a holy sake, 
blessing and blessed, had illumined his 
path, had lifted his eyes, had wrought 
a change in his moral atmosphere, spir- 
itually suffusive, potent, revivifying, .com- 
plete. “She is as good as the saints 
in the Bible—an’ plumb beautiful be- 
sides,” he muttered beneath his fierce 
mustachios. 

Once more he gazed wonderingly at her. 

“T expect to do some courtin’ in this 
kentry when the war is over,” the gue- 
rilla said, soberly, reaching down to re- 
adjust the reins. “I haven’t got time 
now. Will you be waiting fur me here 
in Tanglefoot Cove—if I promise not 
to hang you fur your misdeeds right 
off now?” He glanced up with a sud- 
den arch jocularity. 

She burst out laughing gleefully in 


sunset; 
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the tumult of her joyous reassurance, as 
she laid her tremulous fingers in his big 
gauntlet when he insisted that they 
should shake hands as on a solemn com- 
pact. Forthwith he mounted again, and 
the great charger galloped back, carry- 
ing double, in the red afterglow of the 
sunset, to the waiting group before the 
flaring doors of the forge. 

The fine flower of romance had blos- 
somed incongruously in that eager heart 
in those fierce moments of the bitterness 
of defeat. Life suddenly had a new 
meaning, a fair and fragrant promise, 
and often and again he looked over his 
shoulder at the receding scene when the 
trumpets sang “to horse,” and in the 
light of the moon the guerilla rode out 
of Tanglefoot Cove. 

But Ethelinda saw him never again. 
All the storms of fate overwhelmed the 
Confederacy with many a rootless hope 
and many a plan and pride. In lieu of 
the materialization of the stalwart am- 
bition of distinction that had come to 
dominate his life, responsive to the dis- 
covery of his peculiar and inherent gifts, 
his destiny was chronicled in scarce a 
line of the printed details of a day 
freighted with the monstrous disaster of 
a great battle; in common with others 
of the “missing” his bones were picked 
by the vultures till shoved into a trench, 
where a monument rises to-day to com- 
memorate an event and not a commander. 
Nevertheless, for many years the flare 
of the first red leaves in the cleft among 
the pines on the eastern slope of Tangle- 
foot Cove brought to Ethelinda’s mind 
the gay flutter of the guidon, and in 
certain sonorous blasts of the mountain 
wind she could hear martial echoes of 
the trumpets of the guerilla. 
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The Fear of Death 


BY E. L. KEYES, M.D. 


“The knell, the shroud, the mattock and the 
grave, 
The deep, damp vault, the darkness and 
the worm.” 


URELY an unloveiy contemplation; 

but is the actuality itself so des- 

perate? I shall endeavor to show 
that it is not, aided by some observations 
selected from a professional experience 
covering nearly half a century. 

Primarily, one may ask, is the fear of 
death a constant fact? Probably it 
exists to a considerable extent among 
adults. But is it of all mankind gen- 
erally true that, “ He that cuts off twen- 
ty years of life, cuts off so many years 
of fearing death ”? 

A drowning man will catch at a straw. 
One who jumps into the water with the 
motive of self-destruction, when in face 
of the ultimate fact, will very often accept 
means of escape. The instinct of self- 
preservation is implanted in us by na- 
ture, and is shared to a greater or less 
extent by all living creatures. 

But the fear of death is another mat- 
ter, and is probably not a natural law, 
but an acquired peculiarity. Insects 
and animals do not seem to possess it— 
although they all commonly struggle to 
escape disagreeable predicaments and to 
save their physical structure when its 
integrity is threatened. 

Yet very many intelligent human be- 
ings shrink from the idea of death, pre- 
fer not to talk about it except in a gen- 
eral way, and experience uncomfortable 
sensations when in its visible presence. 

This fear is physical. It is not in its 
essence moral; nor is it intellectual, and 
it has nothing directly to do with one’s 
solicitude as to the future condition of 
the departed, or with pity as to the dis- 
tress his demise may have cecasioned to 
others left behind. 

The fear of death is and always has 
been very easily dominated by strong 
emotions. Military valor, religious zeal, 


the exalted tension of pride or duty 
or affection, easily lead men of the 
soundest disposition to wholly disregard 
death and everything pertaining to it: 
while the innumerable motives — jeal- 
ousy, pique, anger, disappointment, sor- 
row, Sickness, distress of any sort, pecu- 
niary loss, disgrace, and a_ thousand 
others that lead to suicide—indicate into 
what contempt the act of death may be 
thrown by other even trivial emotions. 

At Ceos, an island in the Agean Sea, 
it appears there was a law at one time 
obliging all the inhabitants over sixty 
to end their lives by drinking poppy or 
hemlock juice; but the law was not en- 
forced except in periods of prospective 
famine; and of this act lian records 
that the antiquated Ceans, bedecked with 
wreaths, collected together and drank 
hemlock with joy to put an end to an 
existence that could no longer be of any 
benefit to the state. 

This age of sixty, then, appears to 
have been early recognized as a point 
at which one might be justified in mak- 
ing his quietus—and that, too, before the 
discovery of chloroform. 

The ancient prevalence of hara-kiri 
in Japan, when sometimes all the follow- 
ers of a Daimio slaughtered themselves 
as a matter of course upon the death of 
their chief, would seem to indicate a 
very moderate fear of death in that na- 
tion, although here the stronger emotions 
of pride, sense of personal honor, disgrace 
if the act be not performed, are involved; 
and the fact that the suttee in India 
is only restrained by the strong, over- 
shadowing arm of England is another 
like indication. 

It may be, then, that our own inten- 
sified physical horror of death is the in- 
herited product of centuries of religious 
teaching, and that in its roots it has 
essentially a moral basis. 

But it is as natural to die as it is to 
live—and as easy. Practically all the 
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THE FEAR 
distress witnessed as taking place in the 
act of dying is the automatic tissue 
struggle against dissolution, and is not 
recognized by the individual who seems 
to be acutely suffering. Occasionally in 
the delirium of fever, in uremia and other 
intoxications, in certain of the brain 
degenerations witnessed in old age, there 
is an exhilaration or happy, peaceful 
ealm that pervades the final scene. 

I remember one dear lady, a Sweden- 
borgian, who believed that after death 
one would follow the occupation that 
had been most congenial in the present 
life. This lady was especially fond of 
babies, fondling them and giving them 
personal care. When she came to die, 
of a lingering, most painful illness—at 
the final moment a beatific smile per- 
vaded her countenance, she beamed in 
gentle ecstasy, and murmured, “ Now I 
see the heavenly light; I see a baby.” 

Yet Nature is not often so lavish with 
her kindness. Usually everything is 
dulled, blunted, so that at the border 
line between life and death it is often 
difficult, even impossible for a certain 
time, to say whether the soul has fled 
or not. It was long debated in medical 
circles whether or not there was a reli- 
able test for death. Indeed, the tissues 
always survive the departure of the 
vital spark for a longer or shorter 
time. A muscle will contract to the 
electric current for a considerable time 
after the eye is dull, the intellect a 
closed book, the soul on its way. The 
hair grows palpably after death. 

Of course there are some exceptions, 
and once in a while, so I read and so I 
am told, some one dies really in conscious 
terror and protest; but I have not seen 
such a taking off, and I can state can- 
didly that of the many scores of deaths 
that I have witnessed, in hospital and 
out, among the very poor and 
wealthy, the young and the old, the 
pious and the blasphemer, some of 
which have been very painful to behold, 
in nearly all of them the main actor 
at the last moment was not conscious 
of what was going on. The occasional 
examples of conscious cheerfulness are 
the exception, and still more so instances 
of terminal torture. 

One morning I was urgently sum- 
moned to call at a neighbor’s, the mes- 


very 
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sage being that the master of the house 
had been found dead in bed. He had 
been well as usual on retiring the night 
before. In the early morning a maid 
servant about the house had seen him 
leave his room to enter the bathroom. 
As he did not come to breakfast, he 
was supposed to be sleeping. Later on, 
the household becoming uneasy, 
one entered his room, and found the old 
gentleman dead, wreathed in smiles. 

A post-mortem examination disclosed 
a small puncture like a pin-prick in the 
thin, degenerate wall of the main artery 
just as it left the heart. This puncture 
lay within the pericardial sack — the 
fibrous membrane that holds the heart as 
in a bag; and so the method of death 
became evident. With each pulse-beat 
there had been forced out into the peri- 
cardial sack through the pin-prick hole 
a few drops of blood, and the gradual 
accumulation of this blood slowly but 
relentlessly pressed upon the heart, until 
that great hollow muscle was painlessly 
crushed out of function. What could be 
more gracious than such a death? And 
yet this old gentleman may have spent 
many hours of his more than eighty 
years of life in vague contemplative terror 
of the onslaught of the dread destroyer. 

A most zealously pious individual, 
perfectly sure of his soul’s salvation, 
often shrinks from the contemplation of 
dissolution as strenuously as the hard- 
ened sinner indifferent to his soul’s wel- 
fare, perhaps stoically accepting his pos- 
sibility of infinite damnation with a 
supercilious smile. 

And yet, practically, we are all to our- 
selves immortal. We must all die, we 
know it and we say it—but not just yet; 
and, as a general rule, I believe, the 
“just yet” does not come to us ever, 
during for we 


some 


consciousness, 


always 
have hope; therefore, in very fact, we 


are immortal. 

I well remember a kind-hearted old 
gentleman who for years had this mortal 
terror of death. After a slight apoplexy, 
which destroyed vision in one eye, he be- 
came practically bedridden. He was 
obliged to receive constant attention 
from a trained nurse; he had to be fed, 
he saw no one—yet he told me that even 
in that condition he would be willing 
to live on forever. 
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On the other hand, I recall a case 
exactly the reverse. This also was an 
old gentleman, a lawyer of great promi- 
nence. On an occasion, being very ill, 
he entertained me night after night at 
length with most philosophic crystalliza- 
tions of thought relative to life and 
its termination, but did not directly 
allude to his own approaching dissolu- 
tion, which seemed imminent and which 
he plainly contemplated. He recovered, 
and grew old in sections, as it were. 
Soft cataract occurred in both his 
eyes, so that reading, his main source 
of comfort, was denied him; yet his 
cataracts could not be removed. His 
legs failed him, so that he constantly 
stumbled going about the house, but, 
being of an imperious nature, he would 
not accept the services of a constant at- 
tendant. He became restless and cou!d 
not sleep. His stomach gave out and 
he could not eat—nor did he have any 
desire to eat. Other functions faltered, 
making life a burden. 

In this condition one day he said to 
me: “ Doctor, I shall continue to lie here 
on my bed because I am too weak to 
stand. I shall take sips of water and 
eat fragments of cracked ice because I 
am thirsty; but I shall take no more 
food unless I become hungry. I am not 
now hungry and see no reason why I 
should eat food. If by taking food and 
stimulants I could gain strength enough 
to get out of this bed, what would be 
the advantage? I could not walk about 
without stumbling; I could not digest 
my food; I could not see to read. I 
should be nursing a vegetable existence.” 

I tried to persuade him to take a 
brighter view of the situation, but in 
vain. Finally I said to him, “ Well, if 
I order you any prescription will you 
take it?” He deliberated a moment, and 
then with a gentle but serious smile 
replied: “ Doctor, if you will assure me 
that what you are about to ask me to 
do will not prolong life, I shall do it.” 

People who are ill, seriously ill, do 
not, as a rule, ask whether they may 
expect to die or not. In light illnesses 
they do so ask, tempestuously, sometimes 
hysterically; but not when the real crisis 
is imminent. Then they do not in words 
approach the real issue. There are ex- 
ceptions to this, as well as to all rules, 


among which the most notable that T 
have encountered was that of a cer- 
tain distinguished statesman. His mind 
was singularly clear, his emotions, on 
the whole, secondary. His last illness 
was quite prolonged, and his final sink- 
ing away gradual, without pain. Per- 
haps a day before his death I examined 
him carefully, as was my custom, find- 
ing the usual evidences of slowly ebbing 
vitality. He had not spoken or taken 
food for a day or more, and during this 
period [I examined him many times, 
saying nothing, and he being, as it 
seemed, absolutely torpid, making no 
motion, evidencing no sensibility; but 
manifestly his keen mind had been alert 
to what had been going on, and in seem- 
ing jocose reproof at the inefficiency of 
result of my repeated examinations, he 
smiled feebly without opening his eyes 
and remarked, in a pleasant voice, “ Well, 
doctor, am I officially dead yet?” He 
never spoke again in my hearing; but 
surely here was no struggle, no regret. 

In sickness it is the common rule for 
whatever dread or terror or horror of 
death there may be to expend itself dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the malady, 
and when the real termination is at 
hand the sensibilities and the senses are 
so obtunded by kindly nature that one 
sinks to rest as in going to sleep. 

If there be convulsive seizures they 
are fearful to behold; but when such pa- 
tients, instead of dying in their convul- 
sions, recover, they have no memory of 
the seizure; therefore, surely the one who 
dies has none. The final agony, as it is 
called, the gasping, contractile muscular 
spasm, like a shudder, that so often ac- 
companies the last breath—these things 
are reflexes in a physical way, and do not 
mean any struggle or resistance or any 
consciousness of pain or discomfort. 
The same may be said of the mucous 
rattling in the throat and the seemingly 
painful and labored breathing of the 
final ending. Those who have had this 
stress and have recovered have no 
memory of what seemed to be a painful 
struggle. Therefore, I believe it to be 
more than probable that the final act 
of dying is as simple and as painless as 
going to sleep—and practically we all 
die daily, without knowing it, when we 
go to sleep for the night. 
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Many wish for death; either to escape 
prolonged physical suffering or, more 
often, to get rid of mental distress of 
one sort or another. To bear with the 
latter calls for moral more than physical 
courage. The suicide is judged harshly 
by the sound mind. 


“When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave 
live on.” 


The advocacy of the propriety of sui- 
cide, although sustained with serious ar- 
gument by the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
the Cynics—by most of the philosophers 
—was, after all, a material and heathen 
contention. The axiom, Mori licet cui 
vivere non placeat, has been repudiated 
alike by the Christian religion, by mod- 
ern society, and by common sense. A 
self-respecting character accepts life as 
a trust to be made the best of and to be 
rendered up without personal co-opera- 
tion, just as it was received without per- 
sonal solicitation. This contention has 
always been sustained by the Christian 
Church, and St. Augustine, in the City 
of God, argued against the stoical pre- 
tension that reason made man the arbi- 
ter of his own life, and that man was 
superior to the gods in that he could 
rid himself of his life, which the gods 
could not. For the Stoics maintained 
that earthly ills—pain, misery, distress, 
age, etc.—were reasons making suicide 
justifiable; but St. Augustine answered 
that a philosophy which teaches man to 
ignore complacently the ills of the flesh 
cannot consistently at the same time 
justify him in taking his own life to 
escape these same ills. 

But the desire for death, either by the 
sound or unsound mind, is apart from 
this investigation. The present point is, 
is death itself the horrible thing that 
so many believe it to be? 

A woman leaps shrieking from an up- 
per window and is impaled upon an iron 
picket fence. Lifted off, she groans and 
writhes in agony, and presently dies in 
torture and distress. The sympathetic 
spectators sigh with relief, look at one 
another anxiously, and exclaim: “ What a 
horrible death! She died in torture.” 

And so she did. She died in torture— 
perhaps, also, she died in a silk dress, 
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but not of it; she died of shock, or hem- 
orrhage, or because some important vital 
organ was thrown out of function—and 
not one of these three things is in it- 
self painful. 

This woman might have made the 
same leap with the same shrieks and 
been impaled in a manner as painful, 
entailing all the agony and all the writh- 
ing, all the distress, and yet, not having 
injured a vital organ, not having had a 
sufficient shock, not having lacerated an 
important blood-vessel, she might very 
well recover. 

On the other hand, by the same fall, 
without the shrieks, she might have 
struck upon her head, broken her neck, 
and died without any knowledge of hav- 
ing been hurt or injured in any way. 

A personal incident demonstrates this 
assertion to me satisfactorily. One day 
in March my horse was brought to the 
door. I mounted, noticing that the 
asphalt pavement was swept to glitter- 
ing brightness by the wind. Presently 
I became conscious of riding quietly 
along the road more than a mile from 
home, but felt uncomfortable about the 
head. Removal of my hat showed that 
it was broken and dirty and disclosed 
the fact that the scalp was matted with 
blood. The clothing also upon that side 
showed evidence of having touched the 
ground. 

I asked a policeman if I had fallen 
from the horse. He grinned assent, 
manifestly believing me to be tipsy. I 
turned quietly homeward and entered 
the stable. The floorman there said to 
me, “I hear that you have had a bad 
fall, sir.” I sent for the groom who had 
carried this report to the stable. He af- 
firmed that, having brought around the 
horse, I had mounted. The horse had 
started off and immediately gone down 
upon the slippery pavement, landing me 
squarely on my head. The horse went 
up the street, but turned presently, 
was caught and led back. The groom 
and another thought I had been killed, 
as I was unconscious for a moment, but 
presently I revived, and, in spite of their 
expostulations, insisted, rather incohe- 
rently, that, having come out to ride, 
ride I would, so they helped me mount 
and I trotted quietly up the road. 

I was absolutely unaware of any of 
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these happenings, and to this day have 
no recollection of any pain or discomfort 
at the time, or even of having fallen at 
all, and I must have been knocked out 
for many minutes to have covered the 
ground to the spot where consciousness 
returned. The lump and the wound 
upon the head, lasting many days, were 
ample proof that something had _ hap- 
pened; yet if I had never recovered con- 
sciousness after the fall death would have 
been absolutely painless and non-terrible. 

In short, it seems to me that all phys- 
ical trouble or distress occurs before 
death, and does not cause death, al- 
though it may be a symptom of the 
thing that really does cause death; 
and that death finally in itself is a 
kindly phenomenon. 

It is surely so in illness. We suffer 
the agony of peritonitis, but the agony 
does not kill. It is the painless sepsis 
that does the work. We writhe in the 
torture of renal colic, but it is the pos- 
sible kidney suppression and consequent 
intoxication and other complications 
that interest the surgeon, not the pain. 
The distress during breathing is worse 
in asthma than that experienced in 
pneumonia—pneumonia that has _ been 
justly called “the old man’s friend.” 
Indeed, in any malady, as a rule, all pain 
and distress have usually terminated 
some time before death, which in itself 
is finally painless. 

It would seem natural to expect that 
advancing age, fully aware of failing 
function and progressively diminishing 
vigor, would weleome prospective death, 
or at least accept it with greater com- 
placeney than would be the case with 
rank and vigorous youth, glowing in 
the consciousness of untrammelled phys- 
ical capacity. 


“Youth with its sunlit, passionate eyes, 
Its roseate velvety skin.” 


But this does not seem to be the fact. 
Children, of course, in their innocent 
ignorance, look upon death in curious 
wonderment. The healthy youth and 
vigorous man, unless during a tempo- 
rary lapse into emotional morbidness or 
hysterical despondency, consider the 
event so remote as not to be worthy of 
present action; but old age, jealous of 
escaping opportunity, desires to hoard 


the slippery years, and shrinks from con- 
templating the inevitable. 

And yet youth is long and age is short. 
Ennui is frequent in the former, time 
lags, the years seem unending in spite 
of the multiplicity of joyous incident. 
In age the galloping years hardly give 
us time to read the numbers on the mile- 
posts. Happily so; how dreadful it 
would be were it reversed, if youth 
should gallop, and creeping, creaking 
age prolong itself with interminable 
ennui! Campbell puts it aptly: 


“ Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness, 
And those of youth a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness.” 


And yet we well know that no one 
may be called happy until he is dead. 
The dread possibilities of failure and 
disgrace are often suspended over gray 
hairs and only fail to fall on account 
of the timely intervention of death. 

How many tendencies to evil—more 
especially. moral failings curbed during 
the forceful period of robust manhood— 
assert their supremacy later on and 
bring down to disgrace a life history 
that would have sparkled with credit if 
only a timely death had intervened to 
prevent the babbling inefficiency of do- 
tage: for truly there is nothing so un- 
dignified, so paltry, so unworthy, as the 
vapid foolishness of very advanced age, 
even if it be not vicious. 

Therefore, after life has achieved 
something, death should be looked upon 
as a welcome visitor, a kindly friend. 

The motto chosen by John Fiske to 
adorn his library inculeates admirably a 
well-recognized point of view: 


Disce ut semper victurus; 
Vive ut cras moriturus. 


Continue to learn as though you were 
to live forever; direct your life as if you 


expected to die to-morrow. Following 


this maxim death becomes an incident 
in life as acceptable as birth. 


“ Death is the crown of life. 
Were death denied, poor man would live 


in vain. 

Were death denied, to live wouid not be 
life. 

Were death denied, e’en fools would wish 
to die.” 
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Resignation 


BY MURIEL 
LD Cousin Jeraby Smallwood and 
crooked old Cousin Epineet pot- 
tered out the walk to the burying- 

vround in the sunshine and the frost. 
Jeraby’s black clothes had a whiteness 
along the and at the 
though he had once plunged out into a 
cold morning fog which had not been 
dissipated but had 
gone on clinging to him persistently in 
But could grow a little 
gray with no change in the nigritude of 
intimates? It was with a feeling 
of disloyalty as toward a friend that 
Jeraby Smallwood that in 
two years more, at least, he would have 
to replace his old suit by a new one. 
His collar fitted him 
satisfy even him on a Sunday, and he 
was by no means unparticular. The tie 


seams elbows as 


when he came in, 


patches. one 


ones 


recognized 


so badly as to 


about it crowned him with the puzzling 


the ornament on 
mantelpiece—while the 
effect of any less of it would have been 
poor, the result of any more of it would 
have been decidedly bad, and yet there 
were both too much and not enough of 
the object as it was. 


inadequacy of 
cheap, 


some 


precious 


Cousin Epineet in his brown garments 
resembled a pigeon which had been very 
far a-wing through the woods. He had 
a timid air, which seemed to indicate 
that if a person should say “ Whish!” 
to him suddenly, he would run away. 
His starched shirt-bosom bulged out of 
his waistcoat like a worn breast, and he 
hobbled along as he went, having been 
wounded in the course of his flight by a 
firearm, which had long been getting 
many a pop at him, no less than at Jer- 
aby, from an unseen vantage-point which 
made it impossible for either of them to 
dodge. A dangerous gun-practice, when 
kept up as it had been for a number of 
years. Cousin Jeraby, smoking in the 
keen air like a kitchen chimney, alluded 
to the certainty of one of the bullets of 
Time striking at last a vital spot. 
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DYAR 
“ Some after a while, 
we'll go out to the graveyard 
git back!” he said, gayly. 
Cousin Epineet smiled. He 
brave man, despite his shy aspect. 
Every Sunday they spoke of this cer- 
tainty, of which they were put in 
by the character of their afternoon 
with a sweet willingness toward it. 


day Epineet, 


and not 


was a 


mind 
walk, 
They 
had long been nicely prepared. Some 
might fret and fear over their going, 
but they had risen above rebellion. They 
were resigned to Jeath. Indeed, they 
were looking forward to the grave. Their 
summons would find them ready. To- 
day their faces were more than ordinarily 
high with their spirit of resignation. 

“That was a fine sermon we had this 
morning, Jeraby!” Epineet’s breath 
made a conceited curl before him. He 
was conscious of being a pew-holder, who 
had not needed to blush, nor drop his 
eves. 

They had been out to church together 
that morning. In the pulpit a healthy 
young man had dwelt with much stern- 
ness on the vanity of life. But the re- 
proach of the overestimation of life’s 
pleasures, in which his hale voice shook, 
applied to others. For there were 
who listened who were glad to die. 

After the thunder they had gone home 
and had eaten heartily, and unstung, of 
the hot roast chicken, with onions, which 
Lindy had spread for them in their 
dining-room that faced upon the little 
terrace where still were blooming the 
last purple asters of the year. What 
manner of man, indeed, was he who de- 
sired life?—a thing swift as a weaver’s 
shuttle, waxing old as doth a garment, 
and passing like a shadow from the grass. 

“A powerful sermon,” Jeraby re- 
turned, surveying brightly the autumnal 
distances about them. 

Before the walk turned and it 
shut from view, they glanced back at 
the old Smallwood house. It had been 
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left to them equally eight years before, 
with a modest sum of money apiece, by 
Uncle Peter Smallwood, living on until 
he had no nearer kindred than them, 
the last of his branch. When they had 
come back from the putting away of a 
withered old gentleman in a blue coat, 
and had realized that they were 
alike alone, Epineet unmarried, and 
Jeraby widowed and childless, they had 
decided to live in Uncle Peter’s house, 
together for the rest of their days. Jer- 
aby had hunted up a woman to care for 
them, he having had some experience in 
the selecting of housekeepers. They had 
fitted into the old rooms as snugly as a 
couple of mice in a cheese-box. The roof 
showed pleasantly now under the nearly 
leafless trees. The afternoon sun lighted 
up the old windows and threw a glory on 
the gable ends. They could see the wind 
driving the leaves which had fallen on 
it athwart the dooryard and piling them 
up on the poreh-stone which sometime 
they would cross—serene and unreluct- 
So many feet 
had gone over the hollowed stone, Uncle 
Peter’s and Aunt Sara’s, and those of a 
row of little cousins with whom they had 
once played, feet never to go up over it 
again, nor to enter the hall where the pea- 
cock feathers were still nailed over the 
door. Yet treading a fairer way. 

“An old house!” said Cousin Jeraby, 
affectionately. 

“An old The look backward 
over Epineet’s coat was fond. But they 
wheeled about cheerfully again toward 
the burying-ground—where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt! 


they 


antly—to return no mcre. 


house !” 


Notwithstanding Cousin Epineet’s 
crippled state, and a certain stiffness 
noticeable about Jeraby’s joints, their 
steps were active. They were not a 


whit incapacitated for living yet, only 

little chastened bodily. Nor did the 
days hang at all heavily on their hands. 
Uncle Peter’s money, with a trifle each 
had put by, himself, gave them enough 
to satisfy their mild desires. The prac- 
tice of their professions, which they in- 
tended giving up in a few years, when 
they were older, occupied them. Though 
ready for heaven, they unavoidably kept 
some earthly ties. But such bonds, with 
their vision, would be easily loosed when 
the call came. 
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Every day excepting Sunday—whe 
he and Epineet went comfortably to 
chureh and the burying-ground and rx 
turned—old Cousin Jeraby went 
a tremendous out the door 
yard and down the village street to ope: 
betimes his store, where he sold notions 
at the somewhat infrequent intervals 
notion entered anybody’s head to buy 
them. In his show-case had been a 
ranged immemorially to tempt huma 
kind ecards of brooches and of shirt studs 
of a bygone style, which he had bought 
of a Jewish peddler with a knapsack and 
swift hands—a merchant who had bee: 
more successful in selling his wares t 
Jeraby than Jeraby Smallwood had eve: 
been in disposing of them to any on 
else. Behind his counter were ancient 
spools of thread, and buttons of a lost 
era, and hoary yards of calico. But 
there was, too, a collection of more re- 
cent lozenges, much sought for by cus- 
tomers thrusting their fingers antici- 
patorily in their mouths. And _ ther 
was a circle of chairs, darkened delight- 
fully by gossip as pipes by their wreaths, 
for Jeraby’s friends to sit in for hours, 
dropping in by the counter to the back 
of the store. So that Jeraby was al- 
ways busy. 

Every week-day, also, old Cousin Epi- 
neet hobbled down-town in a great hast: 
to his office. Few people could reco!- 
lect what Epineet Smallwood’s office was 
for, or whether he was a lawyer or 
a shipping-clerk. But he remembered, 
and he had a desk and a ledger in which 
he made entries of some sort, his big, 
timid ears sticking out above it, that 
kept him humming to himself like a bee. 
Then he, had chairs, frequently 
dusted by the nether garments of con- 
temporaneous callers on no business er- 
rands, but with the more leisure, there- 
fore, for agreeability and wit. 

Trammelled still by their stale suits, 
their old pot-hats, the village street itsel! 
which they went up and down helped 
them to while away the years until eter- 
nal streets were theirs—the village street 
with the voices which they knew rising 
on it, its musty smells, the morning hour 
that its wagons began to come, its lamps 
flaring out ineffectually at dusk, the 
lighted window of the apothecary and 
the meatman. Jeraby could stand for 


with 


eagerness 


too, 
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a long time looking in at the drug-store 
front, in the evening, at the tall, colored 
glass bottles, the nature of whose liquid 
he had never determined, nor run across 
any one who had on the hither side of 
the burying-ground. Epineet said there 
was. nothing but water in ’em. But Epi- 
did not for sure. He liked 
meatman’s night window, so calm 
beef tongues and chickens and 
pigs’ cheeks, side by side. As for pigs’ 
feet, he was partial to buying them and 
taking them home to Lindy in his pocket, 
who the next day had them for dinner 
on his and Jeraby’s platter—or rather 
Uncle Peter’s—gummy, and haloed with 
a fragrant steam. Neither of them could 
ever get enough of pigs’ feet. Though 
they knew there were higher things. 

Then, the day put by, there was their 
own night-lamp in Uncle Peter’s sitting- 
room. On one of the shelves along the 
right wall was Jeraby’s pack of cards 
and his pipe. His board for solitaire 
the corner. On the next shelf 
below was Epineet’s History of Great 
Men, in half calf. It was a set of books 
so dull that when he had read them 
through he instantly forgot what they 
were about, and could start in again as 
into a fallow field. So Cousin Epineet 
was prevented from ever running out of 
something mighty nice to read. He did 
not use tobacco. It hurt his tongue. 
But he did not mind Jeraby’s fumes over 
the pips of his ecards. He did not care 
for either. A tolerance of each 
other’s tastes when they differed, a shar- 
ing in them if they agreed, enough of 
cousinly affection—not undue, but as 
much as was needed—maintained a 
pleasant intercourse between them in 
the house. 

But relatively to future joys, how 
wholly odious and detestable was all this. 
The tombstones began to glimmer to 
them whitely from the cedars. A flock 
of late birds peeping nervously 
above the graves, and beyond the ground 
the hills were darkly blue, and cleaned 
by the wind. 

“A fine spot!” said Cousin Jeraby. 
He had before told Epineet that to him 
the graves were but green doors, through 
which one went down, as it were, into an 
area, whence one climbed out above the 
cedars to the walls of the New Jerusalem, 
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where would be rest and peace, and those 
reunions for which one longed. 

“Why, yes, yes!” Cousin Epineet had 
said, struck by the thought, which had 
proceeded out of dingy Jeraby as beauti- 
fully as wine out of a jug customarily 
sealed with a homely pitch. 

They went in beneath the gray stucco 
arch, entering one by the wooden 
turnstile. Locked momentarily there like 
squirrels in a cage, it emptied them out 
on the quiet of the tan-bark walk. With- 
in they proceeded more slowly. The 
Smallwood lots stood at the tarther end. 
To reach them they cut reverently about 
through the pathways. 


one 


They paused often 
to linger a while at the sod doors of old 
friends and village acquaintances. 
neet twisted along first. 
Beale,” he 
Sim Clay.’ 

Jeraby bent over a 


Epi- 
“ Pudden-head 
pointed out, “and Bill, and 
stone and rubbed 
the letters written on it with the cuff of 
his coat. “ Washburn,” he read, “the 
only son of Kathrine Pil- 
So also is the resurrection of 


Thomas and 
che Peo eee 
the dead.” 

“Old Wash-bowl ’n’ 


Cousin Epineet. 


Pitcher!” cried 

“ Josiah Grimmer,” continued Jeraby. 
“'Wasn’t he the worst old pill? D’ye re- 
member the row he kicked up over dying ? 
He wasn’t ready to go when they had 
him nailed down in his coffin.” 

“Think of not being ready to go!” 

Sut Jeraby couldn’t imagine such a 
thing. He stood presently looking down at 
the string of areas which were intimately 
his. “Ma and Pa,” he said, absently, 
“and Charley and Bob—and Letty.” 

“Letty,” said old Epineet, mildly. 

“TI said Eliza,” Jeraby repeated, firm- 
ly, though he wriggled a little uncom- 
fortably. “My, what a capable woman 
she was! No man ever had a smarter 
wife about housekeeping.” 

In another corner, where he never went 
any more—goodness, no! he couldn’t find 
the place now—was a girl with her soft 
cheek on her hand. A straggling L 
and other letters could be made 
out above her, if a body scraped off the 
moss. Well, well, he had tried to be a 
good husband to -Eliza, though it had 
been up-hill work. 

They called next on Epineet’s family. 
Epineet considered them gently, sitting 


some 
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down on top of his father for a second 
to rest. He could see him again, and 
his mother with her busy hands, Was 
his sister Caroline’s hair brown? For 
the life of him he could not recollect 
how his little brother William had 
looked in any respect whatsoever. His 
father grew somewhat damp and chilly. 
He clambered to his feet, and they went 
on to Unele Peter’s lot, which was near, 
and railed in by an iron chain swung 
through upright bars. Uncle Peter’s lot 
was different from any other, not because 
it alone was railed off by iron, but for 
the reason that all of those lying within 
it had been most strangely summoned 
from the earth. 

They leaned their elbows on the chain. 
It was a tale by itself, that belonging to 
Uncle Peter’s house, and might have 
been horrifying to those who took a 
different view of life and death. But 
Cousin Jeraby and Cousin Epineet al- 
ways reverted to it with no inconsider- 
able pleasure. ‘ 

“Wasn’t it singular?” Epineet ob- 
served. 

“ Singular, singular,” answered Jeraby. 

They enjoyed telling each other, of 
the Smallwood summons, what each 
knew by heart. 

“ Little Annie saw her first,” pursued 
Cousin Epineet, “ and in two weeks’ time 
she died! She appeared to her in the 
front chamber up-stairs—our spare room, 
Jeraby!—where she was sitting—kept 
home from school because of the cold, 
and writing in her copy-book. ‘Anna 
S-m-a-l-w-o-d-e, aged Seven,’ I’ve heard 
Uncle Peter say she had put down, 
when her hand stopped and she began 
to look at something in the room. Aunt 
Sara was patching a quilt. ‘Oh, moth- 
er, she said, ‘I’ve seen a little girl!’ 
‘Well,’ said Aunt Sara, looking out of 
the high window, ‘I’ve seen plenty of 
‘em; they’re nothing to make such big 
eyes about.’ ‘In a red dress, in this 
room!’ the child kept up. 

“*T guess, Aunt Sara answered, 
‘there’s a little girl in a shoulder-shawl 
in this reom who’s been dreaming.’ 

“She didn’t think anything more 
about it. But in two weeks’ time Annie 
sickened. Then they began to suspect 
the little girl she saw was a summons, 
and later they knew it.” 


“Singular,” old Cousin Jeraby said, 
over again. “ A little girl in a red dress. 
and coming back after that for every sin- 
gle one of them. As quick as anybody sa\ 
her that one would die soon. Sometimes 
two of them would see her almost at 
onee, and then it would be one of thes: 
two that ’d go, and a long time after 
ward the other one, who'd eatch a 
glimpse of her again. Charlotte was 
grown, and rocking on the porch with 
her sewing one afternoon, when she fel] 
to staring at the door-stone. ‘Oh, moth- 
er,’ she said, all of a sudden, like littk 
Annie, ‘I’ve seen a little girl in a red 
dress!’ ‘Qh no,’ Aunt Sara cried, run- 
ning out in a tremble. ‘Oh no, no, no!’ 

“ Just then Becky came round the cor- 
ner of the house from the garden, where 
she’d been talking to William Beards 
ley, that boy she was going to marry. 
She stopped, coming over the stone, and 
started. But she went on and sat down 
in a chair, as white as a sheet. ‘ Mother,’ 
she said, after a while, trying to smile, 
‘Tl’ve been thinking about Annie—oh, 
wasn't it a little girl in a blue dress 
which she saw? ” 

“She didn’t live to see her weddin’- 
day,” Epineet commented. “’T wasn’t 
to be wondered at, maybe, she didn’t 
want to go. And four years afterward 
Charlotte was combing her long hair 
before the glass in my bedroom, when 
all at once there were two looking inti 
that old brass frame—and one of ’em i1 
red, and small!” 

“Singular!” Jeraby repeated, for t! 
fourth time. “And Aunt Sara met her, 
after all the children were gone, one day 
on the stairs. She knew what she meant 
by that time, and went to work and 
swept the house for her own buryin’. 
Uncle Peter never saw her at all until 
he was as old as the hills. Then on 
day he was chopping up wood in th 
snow, and she stood beside him like a 
redbird. If she hadn’t been a_ ghost. 
something out of another world, he’d 
have hacked her head off—she was so 
near. She seemed, he said, like a nic 
little girl enough if it hadn’t have beet 
for her intentions. Three weeks after, h 
was sitting by the fire, when he clapped 


his hands to his head. ‘ What’s this?’ 
he said. He never said anything more.” 
The iron chain creaked under their 
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arms. “Uncle Peter’s seeing her was 
the last of her. Queer nobody ever found 
out whose ghost she was—just wandered 
into the house and out again. Rounded 
‘em all up and took herself off.” 

“T’m sure,’ observed Cousin Epineet, 
“we've never seen any little girl round 
the house since we took it!” 

Old Cousin Jeraby chuckled. “ ’Twould- 
n’t be so bad, either. I ruther like little 
girls, when they don’t make any more 
noise than that!” 

Yes, undoubtedly the little girl had 
slipped away again forever. The wind 
over them, puffing through the cedars 
like a great breath blowing at a candle, 
had a far-off intimation of 
eternity. Jeraby’s mind went back to 
his future, inevitable end. His 
sank to a burying-ground joy. 

“Well, as Ive said before often 
enough, Epineet, I’m willin’ to go when 
my time comes.” 

“Lord! yes, Jeraby; so’m I.” 

A modest noise became 
Jeraby’s throat. 


sound, an 


voice 


audible in 
“ And I guess I ean say 
I’ve been a good man, at any rate.” He 
spoke easily. 

“T hope I can,” rejoined Cousin Epi- 
neet, with much security. “I’ve been a 
long time tendin’ my vineyard, and 
while I don’t know as I’ve raised such 
a lot, I haven’t slept—I haven’t slept.” 

His tones had a touch of emulousness. 
It wouldn’t do to have Jeraby getting out 
of his black suit and into his robe and 
crown before he did. Good man as 
Jeraby undeniably was, he had his 
faults. One of them was the having of 
a slight tendency to gobble up 
things first. 

Cousin 


nice 


the midst of his 
ecstasy, noticed before Epineet that the 
sunshine was drawing away from the 
graves to stand above the fields of winter 
wheat on the hilltop, gleaming over the 
lower ploughed land as athwart a rusty 
shield. The trees were stretching out 
shadows like dark, eager hands. “ Ain’t 
you getting kind of hungry, Epineet?” 

“As hungry as fury,” Epineet 
claimed, recalled to earth. “I 
know it was so late.” 

They hurried through the wooden stile, 
and set briskly back home to Uncle 
Peter’s house. As they went, the sun 
dropped behind the hill and there came 


Jeraby, in 


ex- 
didn’t 
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a sudden rawness 
wind which change in the 
weather. They were driven before it, 
their coat tails flying. The roofs of the 
village grew more closely upon them, 
and their own roof with Lindy’s light 
bobbing under the rear. Against the 
evening sky sparks were sputtering up 
from the sitting-room chimney, on whose 
brick hearth the fire had been freshly 
stirred to warmth for their return. They 
rattled up through the dooryard’s leaves. 

“Wonder what we’ll have for supper, 
Jeraby ?” 


and 
boded a 


increase in the 


“ Herrings, mebbe,” Jeraby suggested, 
“ and—and He lifted up the latch 
of the front door. “ And toast!” he fin- 
ished, with a relish. 

While Epineet was fumbling in the 
hall closet for his shabby jacket that he 
wore in the, evening, Jeraby slipped on 
his flannel dressing-gown with the terri- 
ble yellow flowers. 


It was one of Eliza’s 
last gifts, but was enormously comfort- 
able in spite of that fact. 

The dancing fire on the hearth sent out 
a glow through Uncle Peter’s room, so 
that without their lamp on the table yet 
being lit, it was possible to see clearly 


the two armchairs with the saffron cush- 
ions, the glass candlesticks on the mantel- 
piece by the clock with the homely face, 
and the old sea picture on the wall. They 
were not to sit long in the chairs, whose 
hollows had accommodated themselves to 
their angles as though made for them in 
stead of for Uncle Peter and Aunt Sara. 
Lindy called them soon to supper. 

The curtains were pulled down upon 
the terrace in the dining-room. As they 
munched their toast and herrings and 
supped their tea, the raw wind was hit- 
ting against the window-panes like a 
cudgel, risen, but at the same time fall- 
ing at intervals to a hoarse quiet. 

“Tow it blow!” 
Epineet. 

Cousin Jeraby hearkened, and nodded. 
“There'll be a storm before morning. 
It’s about time to expect to get a taste 
of winter.” 


does eried Cousin 


The clamor of succeeding sounds with 
out made doubly friendly their meal and 
the inner comfort of the house. They 
tipped back genially in their slippers to 
their armchairs. Cousin Epineet lit the 
lamp and reached up and took down one 
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of his notable dullards who had helped 
to make the history of the world. He ap- 
plied himself, stretching out toward the 
hearth, to the Emperor Napoleon. Cous- 
in Jeraby’s palms itched for his cards. 
His favorite solitaire was titled, from the 
odd way in which the pack would face, 
Climbing up the Golden Stair. But 
he was a decent man. He knew that, 
however named, no game of cards on Aunt 
Sara’s lap-board was right for. Sunday 
evening. He was well content with 
Uncle Peter’s Sunday book—A Bouquet 
of Thoughts. Before he plucked its blos- 
soms he lighted the finest pickings of 
the Virginia crop, which he stuffed with 
his thumb and forefinger into the beloved, 
dirty bowl of his pipe. Ahead of them 
was an evening of solid pleasure, such 
as each cherished. 

They not night-birds. Eight 
o’clock was their usual bedtime. Though 
sometimes, if harassed by the evils of 
insomnia, they sat. up until half past. 
To-night, after their walk, sleeplessness 
was not their portion. Shortly after 
seven, on the very field of Waterloo it- 
self, Epineet began to doze off. Jeraby, 
not fired with imitation, but on his own 
hook, was not far behind in doing the 
same thing, as soon as the charming 
coal he had created at his pipe’s end 
had dwindled to nothing, and the pipe 
had dropped out of his mouth on to the 
floor with a thud which did not disturb 
anybody in the room. 

Along toward eight something awoke 
Jeraby. He did not know what it was, 
but sat up and put Uncle Peter’s tongs 
uncertainly to a brand upon the hearth 
which might possibly have fallen and 
disturbed him. But he had an inde- 
finable instinct that his rousing had not 
been due to the piece of charred wood. 
The striking of the clock could not have 
been the cause of it, either, for the great 
hands were not yet at the hour. Per- 
haps the wind had blown somewhere into 
the house. He gave a look around to- 
ward the hall door, which was shut as 
he had left it when he and Epineet had 
come into the room. His small, old face 
turned very white, and with fingers which 
visibly trembled he set back the tongs. 

“Epineet!” he whispered, _ shrilly. 
“ Epineet !” 

Cousin Epineet roused with difficulty. 


were 
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“I wasn’t, either!” 
nantly. 

Jeraby, who snored fiercely himself like 
a pirate, was always wrongfully accus- 
ing him of snoring while he slept. But 
Jeraby was paying him no heed. He 
was staring with a stricken face across 
his shoulder. 

Epineet was the subject of a strange 
phenomenon. Before he had time to 
wonder what on earth Jeraby was gog- 
gling at, his own eyes, by no volition 
of his, were drawn as by strings in the 
same direction as those of his companion, 
who shook like a man with a chill. His 
jump of startled fear at what he saw 
sent his book clattering from his knees. 
He became of an ashen color. “ Jeraby!” 
he said—“ Jeraby!” There ensued a sour 


he observed, indig- 


silence in the room. 

It was broken after an interminable 
period of ages by Lindy, clumping by 
to bed. She was a comely, black-browed 
woman, as tall as a fish-pole. The two 
old men sought her face with eagerness. 
“Good night,” she said, indifferently, 
and passed, opening the hall door 
straight through the spot toward which 
their eyeballs started, her cheeks 
changed. She had noticed 
Plainly, Lindy was not meant! 

The child stood regarding them grave- 
ly. Her thin little girl’s frame we 
sharp in the faded red dimness of her 
dress. She was not so much outlined 
against the hall door as blurred against 
it in a bright, weary mist—ageless and 
pitiless, and pitying, and young. 

They saw her move slowly from under 
their eyes. Even as they looked she went 
out by them into the dining-room like 
a firefly, and through the closed window. 
Lifting the curtain and peering out pale- 
ly after she had gone, Cousin Epineet 
made out a spark above the terrace. 
Then only a windy darkness. He crept 
back to his chair. 

They sat beholding 
dreadful old surprise. 

“She was in a red dress, wasn’t she, 
Jeraby?” Epineet quavered after a while, 
in a dull voice. 

Jeraby nodded miserably. 

“ And a pindling little thing?” 

A sick hand came out of Eliza’s 
flannel dressing-gown. “Oh, she 
the same one, Epineet!” 


un- 
nothing. 


sach other in a 
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HE WAS STARING WITH A STRICKEN FACE ACROSS HIS SHOULDER 
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Neither could say he did not know 
what the Smallwood summons meant. 
The appearance of the child, thought to 
be altogether gone, assumed for each a 
tragic, personal significance. 

Grown suddenly shrunken 
ging, Jeraby Smallwood sat crumpled 
over amid his yellow flowers in a bitter 
reluctance. There was a feeling within 
him as of a sure’ hawser having slipped. 
He ready to die! Why, he wasn’t 
such not for years yet. 
ever said he wanted to go now? 
twice 


and lag- 


any 
Who 
It was 
As before a drowning 
person, life swept past him in a beauti- 
ful review—the old house, the juices of 
his meals, the village street, his store, the 
cirele ot friendly chairs. He saw an 
spot where he had been. In his 
ears the burning of the fire grew curious- 


thing, 


too soon. 


empty 


ly to be the noise the street lamps made 
at night, a tiny flickering, uncanny, pleas- 
ant sound. To leave all this—! The 
sweet reunions? He couldn’t bear to 
think of Eliza. He was not gobbling up 
nice things too quickly now. 

A darker vision rolled him— 
the sight of all his human deeds. Oh, 
had he been such a good man, after all ? 
Recklessly he one. A 


: became a 
thin through him. 


before 


worse 
flame of wrath 
It was not right that he should go yet. 
It was a monstrous wrong. He wondered 
slowly why Epineet didn’t say something 
to comfort him. 

But old Epineet 
panic of a fierce rebellion, a pigeon put- 
ting forth its strength within a 
He could have throttled the child. 


ran 


Cousin was in a 


snare. 


The 


hateful little sissy, trailing into places 


where nobody wanted her. He to go now, 
cut off in the very flower of his days! 
What divine malevolence was this? A 
brighter place beyond—anything better 
than Uncle Peter’s 
pigs’ feet, anything dearer than his of- 
fice, his desk, his dusted 
chairs! Never to spend any more eve- 
nings by the fire, absorbed in his Great 
Men! Ah, he old 
lem. He could not go so soon, so poison 


He didn’t 


house, and Lindy’s 


his ledger, 


was of an Jerusa- 


soon. Rest and peace! need 
any more. 

He Perhaps, 
all, he had slept in his vineyard. Per- 
haps he had slept. How dark it was 
without, and tossed by the wind! Some- 


stirred uneasily. after 
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how he could remember more naps now 
than he had been able to when talking 
with Jeraby in the burying-ground. 
Jeraby groaned. If only Uncle Peter 
had hacked the little horror’s head off! 
They dared not admit to 
the turmoil each was in. 
inarticulate 


each other 
A couple of 
false 
book 


feigned a 
found his 


murmurs 
Cousin Epineet 
again feebly. 

“ N-Napoleon was a great man!” he 
remarked, in an attempt at ease. 

“Was she?” said old Cousin Jeraby. 

Not either had the courage to rise and 
go to bed. The hands went for- 
ward, no more with a kind slowness, but 
seized upon by an awful haste. During 
almost an hour of extreme wretchedness 
they sat silently together. 


clock 


Jeraby felt his change of heart first. 
A different feeling folded over him like 
a protecting wing. Gradually he grew 
erect with a familiar bravery. He was 
himself again. Once more he faced death 
highly. Not for nothing had 
long preparation of spirit. 

He 


be droom 


gone his 


and his 
eandle from 
with a firm hand. 
will than ours, Epineet!” 
sion was uplifted. 

But Epineet shook his head crossly. 

The lighted candle twinkled up the 
black-walnut stairs from the hall. Jer- 
aby earried it steadily. Rest and joy be 
yond the grave, those sweet reunions for 
which one longed, an old pilgrim’s fair 
reward, if he hadn’t done as much, 
haps, as some. 

For merecy’s 
thought of it at He had 
spell remembering his own 
words that afternoon over the iron chain 
of Uncle Peter’s lot two 
of them ’d see her almost together, and 
then it would be one of these two that ’d 
afterward the other 
His speech resounded in his ears 
as the note of a trumpet. He ready to 
He didn’t need to be. It 
for whom the child had come. 
not. Jt was Epineet. 

His eyes were suffused by sorrow for a 
not slight loss. The old house would be 
shorn without Epineet, that good man. 
But through Jeraby’s grief shone a re- 


rose at nine picked out 
the mantelpiece 
“There’s a 


His 


higher 
expres- 


per- 
sake, why hadn’t he 
once ! been a 


precious 
“ Sometimes 
go, and a long time 

” 
one, 
go now‘ 


not he 


course 


was 
Of 
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gained peace. Toward the workings of oozed. With remorse he thought of what 
Providence he would play a manly part. he had sometimes considered Jeraby’s 
; 






Old Cousin Epineet sat on alone in his faults. The man had none worth the 
chair. The wind, entering the chimney, mention. Those green doors of his. 











: scattered the ashes in abandonment upon through which he yearned to go down. 
the hearth. The fire went further and only to climb upward—Death, which he 
further out, and Uncle Peter’s dear room had so often said was the crown and goal 
was bleak. . of life! 

But he, too, was to come to himself. How selfish he had been! He under 

There stole upon him by and by a recol-_ stood the thin little girl now. It would 

} lection. He heard suddenly, as through be a painful wrench—his glance rested 
inspiration, Jeraby’s voice by the Small- in a lonely way on the room—yet he felt 

wood graves—a voice crying in a wilder- now that he could yield to inserutabk 

ness—“ Then it would be one of these decrees. Humbly he would give to the 







two that ’d go, and a long time after- angels what they wanted. He would sur- 
| ward—” render Jeraby. He raked together the 
| The recollection warmed him, stooped hearth brands and wound up the clock. 
i) over the cold bricks. Soon another sober, cheerful candle 


Little by little all of his rebellion twinkled on the stairs. 





Transmigrant 
ALICE 








BY BROWN 





EAR me, O my God! 

HG [I am tired of me. 

ei Give me a new gift in fief; 

Let me suck my mother sod, 
Be a little while a leaf, 


A hundred years a tree. 














Let me swing, a columbine, 
Surfeited with dew. 

Let me climb, a larkspur spine, 
Drest in blue; 

Lift my plume like goldenrod, 
Breathe out ruth like rue; 

Look up in a human face, 


eee 


—— 






From a purple-petalled one; ’ 





= Sin) “SNR e 


Be a vine, and run a race 
With the flying sun. 
Oh, the sports of summer’s breed! 
I could play them gamesomely 
If I might be the smallest weed 
For only God to see! 


. a] 
Pan ee oe Be note a 


a 


oo 


th 
he 


The Weaving 


HEN the 
first 


habitations of man 


began to multiply upon 


the banks of the watercourses, 


the profession of the bridge-builder was 
born. The first 
a Te lled tree, 
brook. But 


a magnificent 


bridge must have been 


spanning modest 
that 


development. 


some 


from first bridge came 
Bridge- 


became an art and a science. 


building 

Men wrought 
stone, long-arched 
they defied time. 
the 


gigantic structures in 
W hich 


Then for two thousand 


viaduets, with 


years profession of the 
builder stood absolutely still. 

With the the 
moved forward again. The development 
of a fibre of great strength and without 
the of the dead of gran- 
engineers 


bridge- 


coming of steel age it 


inertia weight 
ite gave 
They 
omething 
the first 


Am« rica 


new possibilities. 


began in simple fashion—it is 


less than seventy years sinc 
built in 
and then the V developed once 
again with Steel. 
the dead 
‘ould 


shrank. 


iron truss-bridge was 


marvellous strides. 


thing with a_ living muscle, 


from which 

the maps of na 
at which the paths 
of man had halted, were conquered 
the first 
sort 


span waterways 
Steel rebuilt 


Proud rivers, 


stone 


tions 
for 
Routes of traftie of every 
simplified 

millions of 


time. 


were economic 


and an 


dollars 


saving of made to 


this gray world. 
This bridge represents the triumph of 


four thousand vears of bridge-building. 
reaching 
that had 


a conquered and con 


Its mighty spans, across and 
reducing a river, been a bar- 


rier to growth. to 
trolled 


munity 


water highway, taking a 
that the side of 
that waterway and placing it upon the 
right 


com 
was on wrong 


side, have been mighty spans of 
progress. It is a 
itself; this 

They began to plan for it a dozen years 
The necessities of the on 
acting in 


Vor CXIX —No 


builder, a weaver in 
bridge creates 


ago. 


ceommu- 


nity, econeert with the other 


710. —28 


of the 


Hl 


Bridge 
VGERFORD 


from which it was severed by the 
birth 
vear 

But 


cities 


broad 
The 


was a 


implacable river, gave it 
the 


thing over which poets sang. 


river at all seasons of 


there 
was ho 


poetry to when 


filled with erush- 
the 


surface, 


two tired 


it was a wicked thing 


ing, grinding ice, no poetry when 


gray fog blankets 


hugged its 
and the eautious, growling 
groped blindly for hk while 
the thousands went supperless. 
So it was decreed that the river should 
no longer hold its 


progress of 


ferry-boats 
folk by 


UTS, 


the 
cities It 
fortunate 


ugly hand over 


peace and sister 


should have its proper place 
are those towns whose commerce has the 
timulus of the 
but that should 
place. Progress 
that the 


and civilization 


orld’s great waterways 


not be an obstructive 
and civilization de 
river be subdued, and 
eventually had 
had their way 
beginning of the world. En- 
and their heads 
the dozen 
sent their skilled pencils over acres and 
and clean white paper. 
Legislatures debated, city councils argued, 
commissions deliberated. 
reasonable 
for the 
the contracts 


manded 
progress 
their way, as they 
the 


gineers 


have 
from 
bent 
draughtsmen by 


architects 
together 


acres acres of 


Then, after a 
amount of diseussion to al 


low diversity of human minds, 


vere let. The bridge came 


into being. 


About the 
of the 
pon its 


that the 
bridge was 


first two cities saw 
the 
a giant box, resembling 
packing-box. A group of 
tugs poked and pulled at the 
inwieldy thing, and finally brought it into 
the place where it was finally to 
The tugs were brave with flags, 


when river bore 
surtace 
an oversized 


shrieking 


stand 
and the 
folk on the ferry-boats knew the meaning 
of that. “ That’s the first of 
for the new bridge.” they 
Publie interest in 

keen, and so all 


folk knew 


the ecais- 
told one 
the 


hese 


sons 
another. 
relief 


river-bound 


great 


was poor 
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A second timber caisson in place at river in the ferry-boats, but all thes« 
the narrowest point of the river and months the masonry courses of — the 
directly opposite the first, the work on foundations of the two great towers—for 


the bridge began, far under water-level. this bridge was to be of the suspension 


The engineers had bored and drilled, type that is found most 


successful tor 
and well they knew already the exact great spans and high 


spans—went for 
ward ste p by ste p. 
As the masons 
piled the stone 
upon the caissons 
the “ sand - hogs ” 
underneath cut a 
way for the great 
boxes slowly slip 
ping down into the 
soft bed of the 
river under the 
tremendous weight 
of the tower foun 
dations. 


Come back with 
me a few years 
and go down into 
one of these 
caisson working 
chambers. 
cannot gzo 
unless you a 
stout of heart and 
body. Life in the 
caisson demands 
a superlative oO! 
human — strength. 
But if y 
heart action Is 


regular and your 





body stout you 
may be dropped 
down through a 
rough elevator 
shaft cut in the 
foundation mason- 
ry nearly a hun- 
dred feet—for the 
eaisson is ap 
proaching soli 

rock and its final 


re sting place. 
character of the ground through which There is a 


mysterious-looking door at 
these eaissons were to be sunk 


the foot of the shaft and a wry-faced lit 
For months this imm rtant work of th man t Y lard it. When he 
getting a good foothold for the monster the door to \ 


opens 
ou, you step from the 
ent forth almost unseen by the crude elevator car 


into what seems to be 
kaday world A group of bulky a s 


f ction of an exaggerated steel pipe 
é nd noisy tI S did not seem much The door clos s be hind, and i 
and women who crossed the the air-loc! The 


you are in 
wr's faced littl man 





Vaki 


BUILDING A FOOT PATH ALONG THE TEMPORARY CABLES 
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fumbles vy alves and studies gauges. 
You w 


wonder 


vhat comes xt That 
W hat 
¢ They 
head. 
beside the 


1i¢ 


short wonde1 is 


pulling so at your ear-drums 


must be stretching from vour very 


it at the litth mat 
ose,” te 


and 


at vou. 
bet- 
all 


shrieks 
feel 


sensations 


vour ears 


t there are funny 
Vou. 

‘You're 
man at 

This all 


to him. 


in do 
the 


ible 

air-cocks, 

be serious 
smiles A 


W hy. 


atimosphe re wa sho its 
the 
seems TO 


He 


Know 


business 

never 

the 
not 


while 
The 
he 


unusual 


later vou reason 
because 
of 
‘sand - hogs, 
of the 

The tender 
lock knows that his responsibility 


lock-tender does smile 
knows that 


responsibility. 


his is a 
To the 
the bed 


is eve rvthing. 


post 


working below in river, 
air 
of the 
is measured in just so many pounds, just 
ounces, A the 
minutes, may be a 
to of the 
If the pressure 
th 


becomes 


pressure 


so leakage in air 
for 


death 


reparable damage done. 


many 


tive and there 


roll, say nothing ir- 


drops a pound, the air in working- 
of the 
men restless. 


chamber caisson 
the 


Before 


foggy 
and 
ol that 
lock you are in three atmospheres. 


you are out tiny air- 
Then 
a trap-door in the floor opens, and you 
feel through the 
air down iron ladder to what 
be the bottom of the world. 
low-vaulted, electric-lighted 

a cave dug by man and dropping, drop- 
ping, dropping all the while under the 
inexorabl that 


thousands of 


your way close, dense 


an must 
This 


cave 


very 


is a 


weight is 
hundreds of 
tons. At the outer edge of the caisson 

the the 
workmen are all the while slipping earth 
Other “ 


always 


force of a exX- 


pressed in 


edge, as it is known 


cutting 
and rock out of the way. sand- 


hogs,” these workers 


ealled, cut 
tre of the 


are 


material from the cen- 


The 


through 


away 
boxes. material all goes 
and out 
shafts, 


smiling guard. 


up Se Ve ral air-locks 


and each manned by an un- 


These men 
forty-five-pound 


Talk about rats in a trap! 


are working under a 
three atmosph« res, and the only 
thing that will hold th 
eutting all the while into 


bed of an angry 


pre ssure 
water back 
the 


make the 


slippers 


river to foot 
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steel that is t 


hold tor the creature of 


master it. It is a fearfully hot 
though the engines rs have provided 
thod of the 
the compressing-engines by carry 
ing it through thousands of feet of pipe 
the 


nothing 


place, 


even 


a mm cooling air after it 


leaves 


| 


inder the river and men have 


harder in 
The 


slime ; 


There is 
of the 
the 


day Ss 


task of it 


the wea bridge. * sand 
and 
when other 
high 
with 
there 
air-loeck or 


rock and 
to 
the 


sunshine ’ 


hogs ” 4) at 
think of the 
will 


Tree 


come 


workers spin bridge in 


air and 
thought 


he som 


(tod’s nev- 


will 
the 


whether 
the 


er a as to 
at 
compressing-engines. 
When the caisson gets a 
the of the 
burrowing is nearly done, 
a half 


* sand-hogs ” 


mistake 


feet 
its 


hundred 


below surface rive r and 


an and 


The 


part, 


hour 
day’s work. 
the 
Scandinavians and a powerful company 
of men, but there is a short limit to 
human of 


constitutes a 


are, for most 


endurance under a_ pressure 
forty-five pounds to the square inch. 

Come of the 
into the air-lock, 
that 


letting 


up out caisson again 
for 
the tender 


you through. 


alone 
best 


and eome 


be 


you would sure 
his time 
of the “ sand-hogs” grow careless, 
of them forget that it takes 


the human body more than sixty seconds 


takes 
Some 
and some 
to come from a fearful pressure back to 
a normal. 


In 


Ing 


some ways it is more difficult com- 
out of the than 
If a man is careless, and too quick in 
the adjustment of the different pressures 
to himself, air bubbles 


caisson going in. 


form within his 
body, and this gives form to the peculiar 
of the bridge-builders known as 
* bends.” A single bubble of air 
caught under a joint can cause the most 


disease 


the 


excruciating pain, and render an instant 
So a of 
In 
this hospital the chief adjunct is a large 
The 
sufferer from “bends” is placed within 
this room, in reality 


treatment a necessity. part 


this foundation work is a hospital. 
room made from steel boiler-plate. 


another section of 
sealed, and then the 
brought back to the same 
point as in the working-chamber of the 


caisson. 


pipe hermetically 
pressure is 
In this way the body is given 
another opportunity to adjust itself to 
normal to release the 


If that bubble 


and 


bubble. 


eonditions 


troublesome air 





‘4 


woke 


= 


WON 














» 4) 


reaches the brain, the suffere r’s life is 


ith Se rious dang r. 
: it is essential to come through the 
vithout haste, then 


free air agai » are 


lock 
breathe 


and when we 


apt to ap- 


preciate free air with an appreciation 
felt. 


the world 


that we hav 
had 
and 


us into the 


never before It seems 
for 
took 


was tor 


as 11 Ve been out of 


hours who 


that it 


vet the engineer 


CAISSON Says 
° ' 
only twenty minutes! 


When 


depth and rock 


the eaissons their final 
was the 
final resting-places 
for them throughout the centuries. 
pon 
that 
solid as 
and the 


reached 
uneovered, 
‘sand-hogs ” made 
Tons 
tons of conerete were poured into 
until if 


into the 


working-chamber 
it x lf, 


and 


Was as 
rock air-locks 
shafts, 


until 


the caissons became 


lost eternity Until eternity 


they 


Ji 


= 


LUNCH 
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shall 


the mighty 


the 
river, conquered and humbled 
after so long 
The 
dangerous 
building the 
olid 


the steelwork of the 


ind and clasp against bed of 

a time. 

had 
the 


was over, 


* sand-hogs ” finished their 


and first act 


work, 
bridas Two great 


foundation piers were ready for 


towers, and ba ¢ 
had 
foundations of 


look 


form. 


shore the 
building the w alls 


anchorages. It 


on either masons been 
and 
the giant began to 
as if the bridge were taking definite 


While the 


‘ sand-hogs ” burrow- 
under the earth to make a solid foot- 
ing for the other men 
vere burrowing into the hillsides to find 
the precious ore for the welding of 
muscles. A hundred 


have fought 


were 


bridge monster, 


his 
thousand picks 


must 


blazed 


in his behalf, furnaces 
the erude ore 
the finished, 
pertect steel. Of the 
forging and the roll 
the 
whole book might be 


for miles. before 


became 


ing of steel a 


written. It is enough 
now to say that every 
pound of the fifty-one 
thousand tons of steel 
that build 
this bridge was made 


went to 
on honor. There 
were inspectors 
but the 
rolling-mill men held 
to their 


a plenty, 


scientific 
formulas for perfect 
rfect 
result. 
the 


some 


steel, and pe 
steel was the 
A slight flaw in 
metal, and at 
unexpected day a 
great catastrophe. 
The safety of human 
life upon the 
men who forged the 
steel, and they forged 
honor 


was 


into every 
great girder, into ev- 
ery rod and bolt and 
plate—the conqueror 
of the river was a 
warrior built in 
honor. 


When the two great 


steel towers, one on 





THE WEAVING 
of the 
to be 
bound 


bank 
that 
and 
humbled, 


from 


either 
river was 
cal ght 
and began 
to arise their 
masonry foundations 


the young bridge be 


yan to take stature. 
It was simple work 
tow 


building these 


ers. Barges brought 
the 
the 


busy 


material from 
rolling-mills; a 
temporary rail 
with 


road, astir 


restless switch 


engines, r in and 


out 


an 
roundabout 
From aloft 


giant derricks swung 


and 
the work. 
their caught 
the 


piece 


arms, 
steel 

and 

final 


Then came the rivet 


bs 
lifted it 


position 


piece 
into 


ers and the painters, 
the with the 
clattering ot their 


air drive Nn hammers. 


first 


Looking closely, 
co ild bt an | i 


the 


one 
change in 


of 
to 


type 
who 
the 

Scandinavians might 


men were 


weave bridge. 
‘sand 
the bottom 


toil as 
the 
the 

steel 


hogs” in ot stream, 
ore and 

Amer 
ipon all their toil and 
These bridge-builders 
spoke no unfamiliar tongue. They 
the product ot Ohio, the Middle Wi st, 
the South, New i 


measurably supe rior to every other ¢ 


might mine 
roll it 
icans would build 


the 


Lithuanians 
Hungarians into 
erect bridge. 
were 
England; they rose in 
ial 
of labor employed upon the work. Some 
of the: had 
talk had the 


were 


their 


All of 


° J] ¢ 
Llc a 


sailors, and 
of the sea. 
men every 


cool-headed, — tru 


been 
savor 
them men, 
them, el ar-headed, 
headed men. 


upon them at lunch hour, 


If vou came 


high in the seaffoldings that sur 
the 


by 


sitting 

unfinished towers, you wel 
two their Amer 

ind their cosmopolitanism. The 


as writ upon each man as 


rou ar d 
impressed things 
icanism 


first ot the se VW 


OF THE BRIDGE 





rue TRAVELLE! WHEEL 


at him: the second became 
evident in talk with them. 

This big fellow |] 
Montana, and he 
for bad 


talking 


! 
you looked 


ad been a sheriff out 


in must have been a 
his neigh- 
last job—a 
Pe ru. The 
partners the tool-box 

back India. Amer- 
ican bridge-building talent encireles the 
orld Here was a his 
rst training on the Thebes bridge down 


n Egy 


on 


men to dodg« 
about 


she rl ¥ 


bor was his 


railroad cantilever down in 


sick by 


just 


two 


over 
from 


hoss who got 


and his assistant did big 
the Trans-Siberian. 

like 

thems« lves 
all 
them and appreciate. It i 
building 


more entertain 


pt, some 

ork 
Phese 

Phey lik 


busy river 


the 
above a 
the er: 


bridge-builders city. 


to m™ reh 


W | ere fi tk 


on 
may st 


vonderful task, bridge in a 


{ 


crowded community, far 


r and wonderful for the workmen than 
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spanning some lonely Western canyon 
and bunking it in camp. Bridge- 
builders appreciate good living, quite as 
much as other folk. 

The towers were simple things at first. 
Course by course they raised themselves 
upon their slender pedestals in six 
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of the bridge, was assembled Upon One 
the anchorages. 

Then came the day when there wer 
more tugs whistling, with flags flying, 
and these bore a float across the river 
from tower to tower. Upon this float 
sat giant spools, and from these spools 
spun temporary 
eables. There was a 
little cessation of 
navigation, and then, 
with extraordinary 











exertions on the part 
of a ecompany of 











donkey-engines, these 
cables were lifted 











dripping from the 
water and raised to 











about the same posi- 
tion as the perma- 











nent cables would 







occupy. 
When the first 


of them went swish- 








ing up out of the 








river the crew of a 








tug fastened a big 

















American flag to it. 
The flag floated high 
above the river. A 
single slender strand 








ran from anchorage 














to anchorage over 








the tops of the two 




































































































THE BRIDGE IS NOW THE MASTER 


months they dominated the river front, 
higher than anything else roundabout, 
giving promise of the size and majesty 
of the bridge they were to support. 
Towers and anchorages ready, the real 
weaving of the bridge—the spinning of 


the giant web—began. For this—the 
greatest task of all—months of infinite 
preparation were necessary. The cable- 


makers ran their mills overtime, and 
gradually spool upon spool of the thread, 
from which was to be woven the fabric 


towers. Thereafter 
the bridge would no 
longer be dependent 
upon the river. 


With = eight of 


these temporary ca- 


bles in place, work- 
HIGHWAY men began building 

four wooden foot- 

paths upon them 
simultaneously from both sides of the 
towers and from the anchorages. When 
these were joined there was a_ bridge 
in reality, a narrow, swaying, unpro- 
tected path over which a novice might 
crawl in terrified happiness, and over 
which the bridge-builders tramped as 
easily as if it had been the pavement 
of a city street. Anything broader 
than six inches is a thoroughfare to 
these fellows. The matter of elevation 


does not enter into their ecaleulations. 











cr 
en 
th 
br 
m 
in 
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It might cause them to lose that valuable 
assurance if it did. 

From the water the temporary foot- 
paths seemed slender indeed. In reality 
each was nine feet wide, and after tem- 
porary hand-rails had been rigged upon 
them they made a gay travel route over 
the river, giving one the thrills of 
mountain-climbing and river-sailing all 
at a single time. They were made wide 
enough and strong enough for the men 
who were to weave the four great cables, 
the sustaining fabric of the bridge. 

Each of these cables consists of more 
than nine thousand separate wires— 
wonderful wire every inch of it, stout, 
sullen, resisting—and when you come to 
measure it in length you can _ hardly 
measure it in inches; for, stretched into 
a single thread, the cable wire of this 
bridge would completely encircle the 
carth at the equator, and the earth at the 
equator is of sizable girth. Calculate this 
wire in tons, and the engineer tells you 
that there are six thousand tons of it— 
an almost incredible figure. Hold a 
piece of it in your fingers. It is light 
and only three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter. Yet so stout is it that you 
cannot bend it a particle of an inch 
with all of the strength of your two 
strong hands. Acid steel is more than 
a name. Still, so well tempered is it 
that the stretching-wheels that spin it 
upon the bridge handle it as easily as 
cotton twine. We are learning to forge 
real steel—that dead thing with a living 
muscle—in America. If you are in- 
eredulous about that living muscle—the 
engineers will tell you of the cable wire 
that was drawn out of the old suspension 
bridge at Niagara Falls, and which, after 
more than forty years of stress and strain, 
immediately recurled to the form of the 
maker’s spool. With nearly ten thousand 
of these threads to a single cable, four 
of the monsters were able to bear a vast 
weight of traffic. 

It was not an easy task to formulate 
the threads into a single cable. For 
this elaborate preparations were neces- 
sary. The wires were first assembled into 
thirty-seven separate “strands,” as the 
bridge - builder knows them. These 
“strands” are the units of the cable. 
Within them the wires lie perfectly 
straight and parallel to one another, and 
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so, in larger turn, the 
straight and parallel to one another. 
Each “strand” apparently consists of 
256 separate wires; in reality it is a sin- 
gle wire doubled upon itself 128 times, for 
the thread is so spliced that it is endless. 
At each anchorage it is about 
buttons—known as “shoes ”—without 
breaking its continuity. The cable has 
no ends that may ever pull out. 

To draw this cable thread back and 
forth across the river ingenious mechan- 
ical contrivance was necessary. A large 
grooved wheel, known in the parlance of 
the bridge-builders as a “ traveller,” was 
worked back and forth along guide wires, 
hung just above the final curve of the 
cables, one “ traveller” being assigned to 
each cable. With one end of the thread 
held in position at the anchorage, the 
bight was placed upon this wheel and 
earried to the other distant anchorage. 
When the “traveller” had crossed the 
river 256 times the “strand” was com- 
plete and the wire end that had first been 
held was spliced to the remaining free 
end. Then the “strand” was practically 
a single endless wire, more than 
hundred miles long. 

Acting with the aid of a powerful 
hydraulic jack, the only thing in engi- 
neering ken that was strong enough, the 
workmen would then take the fastening 
“shoes” and place them in permanent 
position upon the eye-bar cables in each 
anchorage. New “shoes ” would be made 
ready at each end of the bridge, and the 
“traveller” would begin its 
trips once again. 

It took powerful engines to haul these 
back and forth all that way and over 
the high towers with that res;sting wire, 
but the work mechanical and 
rapid. The “travellers,” each carrying a 
tinkling bell as warning to the workers, 
could and frequently did make the round 
trip between the anchorages in fifteen 
minutes. In this way the vast work of 
spinning the cables was carried forward 
at top speed. 

If you had gone to 


“ strands ’ 


drawn 


two 


trans-river 


became 


the anchorages 


when this spinning was in progress, you 


might have better appreciated their 
strength. To form fastenings platforms 
of crisscrossed steel girders were sunk 
in their foundations below ground-level. 
To these platforms—one for each cable— 
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groups of eye-bar steel links were fast- 
ened, and the whole bound in 
solid conerete. The eye-bars, gaining 
in length and forming giant chains, were 
then brought almost to the top of the 
anchorage and received the “ shoes,” 
about which were slipped the end loops 
of the endless Upon it 


forever 


eable strands. 


all conerete was poured, and upon that 
was laid course upon course of cyclopean 


masonry. The anchorages are cyclopean. 
Each weighs more than 200,000 tons, and 
is built to resist a pull upon the cables 
and the cable-chains of more than 25,000 
trons. The eonqueror of the river has a 
firm hold upon the land. 

The conerete was not poured in and 
about the eye-bar chains until the cables 
had been completed and the bridge weight 
hung upon them. When they had re- 
ceived something that approximated the 
load they will have to carry the long 
years through, they were permanently 
embedded. Then final courses of masonry 
were laid, and the anchorages were close 
to completion. 

If their walls enclosed buildings, they 
would be buildings of great capacity. 
Even as it is, they are not absolutely 
solid structures. For economy of mate- 
rial giant chambers were left within, and 
through each a busy city street passes 
by means of an arch of monumental pro- 
portions and dignity. But there is no 
economy of material above the fasten- 
ings of those cable anchorages. They 
are buried deep in conerete, deep under 
the dull grasp of masonry. The bridge 
may tug and pull with a giant’s tuggings 
and pullings, and the anchorages will re- 
main fixed, solid as time itself. 


With the cables finally spnn, the 
“travellers” were set at rest, and the 
bridge-builders wove the last cords into 
tinal shape. The cables are mighty arms 
of spun steel, each twenty-one inches in 
diameter. Hangers are adjusted at in- 
tervals approximating eighteen feet for 
the suspenders from which are to rest 
the deck span of the bridge, and between 
these the entire fabric of the cable is 
wound and bound with a fine covering- 
wire. Outer covering of canvas and a 
liberality of protective paint make a skin 
for this giant’s arms that shall efficiently 
protect them against the stress of weather. 
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With the cables practically finished, th 
bridge - builders saw the hard, nerv 
racking, danger-filied parts of their work 
nearly over. More floats brought addi- 
tional steelwork, and section by sectio: 
the floor trusses were built out from th 
towers, the men working in unison so 
as to keep the weight of the unfinished 
spans well balanced. As a panel of this 
trusswork was pushed out it was caught 
and held by the suspenders from tlh: 
cables overhead, and so, inch by incl 
those arms of steel muscle came int 
their work. With three or four panels 
of floor trusses in place, the contractor: 
cleared space for better speed. Th 
“travellers ”—in this ease not spinning 
wheels, but a sliding frame of erecting 
derricks—were built, and the erection of 
the trusswork became as simple as any 
other form of steel construction. 


The mind cleaves to the quality of the 
fibre of this monster. The engineer-— 
that bronzed veteran of many such jobs 
as this—who built it can tell you some- 
thing of the steel that went into th 
floor spans. 

“We put in the chords and diagonals 
in nickel steel,” he tells you, in the sim- 
ple phrasing of the really big engineer. 

You know that the chords and the 
diagonals are the essential parts of these 
big deck trusses, but you do not know 
about nickel steel, and you press the en- 
gineer for further information. 

“We used more than 8,500 tons of 
nickel steel in the deck trusses of this 
bridge,” he explains, “the same sort of 
steel that goes into car axles and vaults 
and battleship armor. You may get an 
idea of the quality when I tell you that 
more than 600,000 pounds of pure nickel 
went to make it. With such a propor- 
tion we really get an amalgam or a com- 
posite metal, but the methods of making 
it are the exact methods of making steel, 
and so we call it nickel steel. 

“You must understand that there are 
almost as many kinds of steel as there 
are kinds of trees in the forest. There 
are grades running from the more com- 
mon commercial material up to the won- 
derful hard cutting edge of crucible steel 
as used for tools. Nickel steel is the 
high grade of structural steel. It is the 
ironwood tree of the steel forest, straight, 
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wonderful 
into the 


fibrous, and true, the most 
constructive material yet put 
hands of man.” 


Folk took only a casual interest in 
the weaving of- the bridge after the 
eaissons had been sunk and the footings 
of the towers were hemmed in by ugly 
barges and floats. The first keen interest 
in the project had waned, and only grad- 
ually warmed again when the floats and 
barges were drawn away, and the mason- 
ry foundation piers for the towers showed 
above the water on either bank. It 
warmed still further when the gaunt red 
towers rose step by step, course by course, 
from insignificance into the dominating 
features of the harbor front. When the 
first temporary cable was drawn across 
the river interest grew keener, and still 
keener grew throughout all that long time 
when the expert bridge-builders spun the 
mighty cables. But when the long, slen- 
der floor spans, hung from the cables by 
a thousand cords, began to close in the 
gap, the newspaper reporters said that 
“interest was at fever-heat.” From the 
river the entire fabric of the bridge, 
woven with such infinite care and such 
infinite toil, seemed fairy-like. It seemed 
a silken web, and the north wind might 
howl down the river some winter’s night 
and toss before it all this infinite crea- 
tion of the tiny hands of man. 

But the tiny hands of man wove 
against the north wind and the south; 
they wove against the paralyzing cold of 
winter and the crumbling, dissipating 
heat of summer; they wove against every 
stress and strain that might suggest it- 
self to the minds of the experienced en- 
gineers; they wove to hold the mightiest 
land highway of the sister cities safe and 
high above the great and busy waterway. 

The little party of men who gathered 
on the incomplete main span of the 
bridge one bleak December day stood 
within its webbings, and they knew its 
might; they knew then how faithfully 
every man had done his work, from the 
men who dug into the depths of the 
earth to the fabric-weavers in tottering 
mid-air. They felt at last the majesty 
of the work. Looking down upon the 
gray river and seeing the two tired cities 
spread apart by it, they gave a little cheer 
as the workmen slipped the binding gird- 
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ers across the narrow gap and made the 
two incomplete trusses one giant span 
to last the centuries. They cheered and 
cheered and cheered again. And the 
cities caught their cheers and re-echoed 
them. From factories, from locomotives, 
from all the shrieking water-craft, came 
the din of joy as the little file of bridge- 
builders found its way across the struc- 
ture created by the genius of man. 

After that there was some long detail 
to be finished. The temporary foot- 
paths that had been erected for the 
cable-workers were torn down and the 
anchorages and approaches completed. 
Pavers and railroad-track layers de- 
scended upon the bridge, and an army of 
painters swung in riggings from its giant 
net. As they worked, the two cities 
urged them forward. Each began count- 
ing the weeks, the very days, until the 
bridge should become the binding artery 
between them. 

That day came. It came after some 
delays and some disappointments, but 
when it came it was only greater because 
of these. It was a day of music and a 
day of oratory, a day of rejoicing fol- 
lowed by a starry night of fireworks. All 
the city streets were ablaze, but every 
citizen looked up to the golden arch of 
the bridge. They had lined its great 


towers, the majestic sweep of its spans, 


the lovely versine of its cables, with 
myriad incandescents. Then, as the great 
day sank into dusk and history, and twi- 
light gave birth to night, the incan- 
descents sprang into life here and there 
and everywhere, and the glory of the 
handiwork of man through the 
sullen shadows of the dark. 

3ut perhaps the loveliest part of that 
entire celebration was when the men who 
built the bridge marched across it in 
broken tread. There were soldiers on 
foot and on horseback in that gay parade, 
but theirs was not the glory on this oc- 
easion. The applause of the crowds was 
given to the bridge-builders, who quietly 
pushed forward at the honored right of 
line. First came the engineers and the 
architects and their draughtsmen, then 
the men who had worked under the 
caissons in “triple atmosphere ” and who 
had lived to tell the story, finally the 
great company of other workmen—iron- 
workers, cable-weavers, masons, painters, 


shone 
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even the water-boys—every man of those 
men, with two good hands and an able 
mind that had given its best toward the 
weaving of the bridge. Well might the 
crowd cheer these and leave the fight- 
until another time. War destroys 
and peace builds such mighty monsters 
as this. 


ers 


There are no 
decorations on 


fiags or ineandescent 
the bridge now. It is 
growing gray itself, in wear and tear 
and the smoky atmosphere of the two 
cities that it has forever bound together. 
They figure its users by the millions. 
An army of people cross and recross it 
each dav. 

Through the cloudless days of summer, 
it rises supreme in all its conquering 
majesty above the river. It is a beautiful 
thing; not beautiful in the gewgaws of 
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decorators, but rather beautiful in the 
glorious dignity of its great size and of 
its giant work as the servant of the cities. 
Then, the sail into those 
skies, when winter bears down and wit] 
it thicker, thicker that fog th 
river, the bridge is lost in the’ mist and 
the gray: you come close to it before you 
see its muffled ares, strangely fantastic 
and oddly contorted, and faintly cate] 
the dull roar of its traffic. 

But the cities know that it is there; 
they know that their bridge is a depend- 
able servant. So while the fog lies low 
and the blind ferry-boats are ill at ease, 
the bridge is the master highway. High 
above the water, to and fro, passes the 
multitude of humanity, tired humanity, 
home-bound humanity. 

The river, all powerful, has been con- 
quered by the genius of man. 
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Wild Wishes 


BY ETHEL 


M. HEWITT 


WISH, because the sweetness of your passing 

Makes all the earth a garden where you tread, 
That I might be the meanest of your roses, 

To pave your path with petals passion-red! 


I wish, because the softness of your breathing 
Stirs the white jasmine at your window-frame, 
That I might be the fragrance of a flower, 
To stir the night breeze with your dearest name! 


I wish, because the glory of your dreaming 

Strews all the field of heaven with throbbing stars, 
That I might storm the portals of your slumber, 

And soar with you beyond night’s golden bars! 


I wish to be the day you die, Beloved, 

Though at its close my foolish heart must break! 
But most of all, I wish, my dearest darling, 

To be the Blessed Morning when you wake! 





The Chinago 


BY JACK 


“The coral waxes, the palm grows, but 
man departs.”—Tahitian proverb. 


H CHO did not understand French. 
A He sat in the crowded court-room, 
very weary and bored, listening to 
the unceasing, explosive French that now 
one official and now another uttered. It 
was just so much gabble to Ah Cho, and 
he marvelled at the stupidity of the 
Frenchmen who took so long to find out 
the murderer of Chung Ga, and who did 
not find him at all. The five hundred 
coolies on the plantation knew that Ah 
San had done the killing, and here was 
Ah San not even arrested. It was true 
that all the coolies had agreed secretly 
not to testify against one another; but 
then, it was so simple, the Frenchmen 
should have been able to discover that 
Ah San was the man. They were very 
stupid, these Frenchmen. 

Ah Cho had done nothing of which to 
be afraid. He had had no hand in the 
killing. It was true he had been present 
at it, and Schemmer, the overseer on the 
plantation, had rushed into the barracks 
immediately afterward and caught him 
there, along with four or five others; 
but what of that? Chung Ga had been 
stabbed only twice. It stood to reason that 
five or six men could not inflict two stab- 
wounds. At the most, if a man had 
struck but once, only two men could 
have done it. 

So it was that Ah Cho reasoned, when 
he, along with his four companions, had 
lied and blocked and obfuscated in their 
statements to the court concerning what 
had taken place. They had heard the 
sounds of the killing, and, like Schem- 
mer, they had run to the spot. They had 
got there before Schemmer—that was 
all. True, Schemmer had testified that, 
attracted by the sound of quarrelling as 
he chanced to pass by, he had stood for 
at least five minutes outside; that then, 
when he entered, he found the prisoners 
already inside; and that they had not 
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entered just before, because he had been 
standing by the one door to the barracks. 
But what of that? Ah Cho and his four 
fellow prisoners had testified that Schem- 
mer was mistaken. In the end they 
would be let go. They were all confident 
of that. Five men could not have their 
heads cut off for two stab-wounds. Be- 
sides, no foreign devil had seen the kill- 
ing. But these Frenchmen were so stu- 
pid. In China, as Ah Cho well knew, 
the magistrate would order all of them 
to the torture and learn the truth. The 
truth was very under 
torture. But did not 
torture—bigger Therefore 
they would who killed 
Chung Ga. 

But Ah Cho did not understand every- 
thing. The English Company that own- 
ed the plantation had imported into 
Tahiti, at great expense, the five hundred 
eoolies. The stockholders were clamor- 
ing for dividends, and the Company had 
not yet paid any; wherefore the Com- 
pany did not want its costly contract 
laborers to start the practice of killing 
one another. Also, there were the 
French, eager and willing to impose upon 
the Chinagos the virtues and excellences 
of French law. There was nothing like 
setting an example once in a while; — 
and, besides, of what use was New Cal- 
edonia except to send men to live out 
their days in misery and pain in pay- 
ment of the penalty for being frail 
and human ? 

Ah Cho did not understand all this. 
He sat in the court-room and waited for 
the baffled judgment that would set him 
and his comrades free to go back to the 
plantation and work out the terms of 
their contracts. This judgment would 
soon be rendered. Proceedings were draw- 
ing to a elose. He could see that. There 
was no more testifying, no more gabble 
of tongues. The French devils were 
tired, too, and evidently waiting for the 
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judgment: And as he waited he remem- 
bered back in his life to the time when 
he had signed the contract and set sail 
in the ship for Tahiti. Times had been 
hard in his seacoast village, and when 
he indentured himself to labor for five 
years in the South Seas at fifty cents 
Mexican a day, he had thought himself 
fortunate. There were men in his vil- 
lage who toiled a whole year for ten dol- 
lars Mexican, and there were women who 
made nets all the year round for five dol- 
lars, while in the houses of shopkeepers 
there were maid servants who received 
four dollars for a year of service. And 
here he was to receive fifty cents a day; 
for one day, only one day, he was to re- 
ceive that princely sum! What if the 
work were hard? At the end of the five 
years he would return home—that was 
in the econtract—and he would never 
have to work again. He would be a rich 
man for life, with a house of his own, a 
wife, and children growing up to vener- 
ate him. Yes, and back of the house he 
would have a small garden, a place of 
meditation and repose, with goldfish in 
a tiny lakelet, and wind-bells tinkling in 
the several trees, and there would be a 
high wall all around so that his medita- 
tion and repose should be undisturbed. 

Well, he had worked out three of those 
five years. He was already a wealthy 
man (in his own country), through his 
earnings, and only two years more inter- 
vened between the cotton plantation on 
Tahiti and the meditation and repose 
that awaited him. But just now he was 
losing money because of the unfortunate 
accident of being present at the killing 
of Chung Ga. He had lain three weeks 
in prison, and for each day of those 
three weeks he had lost fifty cents. But 
now judgment would soon be given and 
he would go back to work. 

Ah Cho was twenty-two years old. He 
was happy and good-natured, and it was 
easy for him to smile. While his body 
was slim in the Asiatic way, his face was 
rotund. It was round, like the moon, and 
it irradiated a gentle complacence and a 
sweet kindliness of spirit that was unusu- 
al among his countrymen. Nor did his 
looks belie him. He never caused trou- 
ble, never took part in wrangling. He 
did not gamble. His soul was not harsh 
enough for the soul that must belong 





to a gambler. He was content with little 
things and simple pleasures. The hush 
and quiet in the cool of the day after the 
blazing toil in the cotton field was to him 
an infinite satisfaction. He could sit 
for hours gazing at a solitary flower and 
philosophizing about the mysteries and 
riddles of being. A blue heron on a tiny 
crescent of sandy beach, a silvery splat- 
ter of flying-fish, or a sunset of pearl and 
rose across the lagoon, could entrance 
him to all forgetfuiness of the procession 
of wearisome days and of the heavy lash 
of Schemmer. 

Schemmer, Karl Schemmer, was a 
brute, a brutish brute. But he earned 
his salary. He got the last particle of 
strength out of the five hundred slaves; 
for slaves they were until their term of 
years was up. Schemmer worked hard 
to extract the strength from those five 
hundred sweating bodies and to trans- 
mute it into bales of fluffy cotton ready 
for export. His dominant, iron-clad, 
primeval brutishness was what enabled 
him to effect the transmutation. Also, 
he was assisted by a thick leather belt, 
three inches wide and a yard in length, 
with which he always rode and which, 
on occasion, could come down on the 
naked back of a stooping coolie with a 
report like a pistol-shot. These reports 
were frequent when Schemmer rode down 
the furrowed field. 

Once, at the beginning of the first year 
of contract labor, he had killed a coolie 
with a single blow of his fist. He had not 
exactly crushed the man’s head like an 
egg-shell, but the blow had been sufficient 
to addle what was inside, and, after being 
sick for a week, the man had died. But 
the Chinese had not complained to the 


‘French devils that ruled over Tahiti. It 


was their own lookout. Schemmer was 
their problem. They must avoid his 
wrath as they avoided the venom of the 
centipedes that lurked in the grass or 
crept into the sleeping-quarters on rainy 
nights. The Chinagos—such they were 
called by the indolent, brown-skinned 
island folk—saw to it that they did not 
displease Schemmer too greatly. This 
was equivalent to rendering up to him a 
full measure of efficient toil. That blow 
of Schemmer’s fist had been worth thou- 
sands of dollars to the Company, and 
no trouble ever came of it to Schemmer. 
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The French, with no instinct for col- 
onization, futile in their childish play- 
game of developing the resources of the 
island, were only too glad to see the Eng- 
lish Company succeed. What matter of 
Schemmer and his redoubtable fist? The 
Chinago that died? Well, he was only a 
Chinago. Besides, he died of sunstroke, 
as the doctor’s certificate attested. True, 
in all the history of Tahiti no one had 
ever died of sunstroke. But it was that, 
precisely that, which made the death of 
this Chinago unique. The doctor said 
as much in his report. He was very can- 
did. Dividends must be paid, or else 
one more failure would be added to the 
long history of failure in Tahiti. 

There was no understanding these 
white devils. Ah Cho pondered their in- 
scrutableness as he sat in court-room 
waiting the judgment. There was no 
telling what went on at the back of their 
minds. He had seen a few of the white 
devils. They were all alike—the officers 
and sailors on the ship, the French offi- 
cials, the several white men on the plan- 
tation, ineluding Schemmer. Their 
minds all moved in mysterious ways 
there was no getting at. They grew an- 
gry without apparent cause, and their 
anger was always dangerous. They were 
like wild beasts at such times. They 
worried about little things, and on oc- 
easion eould outtoil even a Chinago. 
They were not temperate as Chinagos 
were temperate; they were gluttons, eat- 
ing prodigiously and drinking more pro- 
digiously. A Chinago never knew when 
an act would please them or arouse a 
storm of wrath. A Chinago could never 
tell. What pleased one time, the very 
next time might provoke an outburst of 
anger. There was a curtain behind the 
eyes of the white devils that screened the 
backs of their minds from the Chinago’s 
gaze. And then, on top of it all, was 
that terrible efficiency of the white devils, 
that ability to do things, to make things 
go, to work results, to bend to their 
wills all creeping, crawling things, and 
the powers of the very elements them- 
selves. Yes, the white men were strange 
and wonderful, and they were devils. 
Look at Schemmer. 

Ah Cho wondered why the judgment 
was so long in forming. Not a man on 
trial had laid hand on Chung Ga. Ah 
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San alone had killed him. Ah San had 
done it, bending Chung Ga’s head back 
with one hand by a grip of his queue, 
and with the other hand, from behind, 
reaching over and driving the knife into 
his body. Twice had he driven it in. 
There in the court-room, with 
eyes, Ah Cho saw the killing acted over 
again—the squabble, the vile words ban- 
died back and forth, the filth and insult 
flung upon the venerable ancestors, the 
curses laid upon unbegotten generations, 
the leap of Ah San, the grip on the queue 
of Chung Ga, the knife that sank twice 
into his flesh, the bursting open of the 
door, the irruption of Schemmer, the 
dash for the door, the escape of Ah San, 
the flying belt of Schemmer that drove 
the rest into the corner, and the firing 
of the revolver as a signal that brought 
help to Schemmer. Ah Cho shivered as 
he lived it over. One blow of the belt 
had bruised his cheek, taking off some 
of the skin. Schemmer had pointed to 
the bruises when, on the witness-stand, 
he had identified Ah Cho. It was only 
just now that the marks had become no 
longer visible. That had been a blow. 
Half an inch nearer the centre and it 
would have taken out his eye. Then Ah 
Cho forgot the whole happening in a vis- 
ion he caught of the garden of medita- 
tion and repose that would be his when 
he returned to his own land. 

He sat with impassive face, while the 
magistrate rendered the judgment. Like- 
wise were the faces of his four compan- 
ions impassive. And they remained im- 
passive when the interpreter explained 
that the five of them had been found 
guilty of the murder of Chung Ga, and 
that Ah Chow should have his head cut 


closed 


off, Ah Cho serve twenty years in pris- 
on in New Caledonia, Wong Li twelve 


years, and Ah Tong ten years. There 
was no use in getting excited about it. 
Even Ah Chow remained expressionless 
as a mummy, though it was his head that 
was to be cut off. The magistrate added 
a few words, and the interpreter ex- 
plained that Ah Chow’s face having been 
most severely bruised by Schemmer’s 
strap had made his identification so pos- 
itive that, since one man must die, he 
might as well be that man. Also, the fact 
that Ah Cho’s face also had been severely 
bruised, conclusively proving his pres- 
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ence at the murder and his undoubted 
participation, had merited him the twen- 
ty years of penal servitude. And down 
to the ten years of Ah Tong, the pro- 
portioned reason for each sentence was 
explained. Let the Chinagos take the les- 
son to heart, the Court said finally, for 
they must learn that the law would be ful- 
filled in Tahiti though the heavens fell. 

The five Chinagos were taken back to 
jail. They were not shocked nor grieved. 
The sentences being unexpected was 
quite what they were accustomed to in 
their dealings with the white devils. 
From them a Chinago rarely expected 
more than the unexpected. The heavy 
punishment for a crime they had not 
committed stranger than the 
countless strange things the white devils 
did. In the several weeks that followed, 
Ah Cho several times contemplated Ah 
Chow with mild curiosity. His head 
was to be cut off by the guillotine that 
was being erected on the plantation. For 
him there would be no declining years, 
no gardens of tranquillity. Ah Cho 
philosophized and speculated about life 
and death. As for himself, he was not 
perturbed. Twenty years were merely 
twenty years. By that much was his gar- 
removed from him—that was all. 
He was young, and the patience of Asia 
was in his bones. He could wait those 
twenty years, and by that time the heats 
of his blood would be assuaged and he 
would be better fitted for that garden of 
calm delight. He thought of a name for 
it; he would eall it The Garden of the 
Morning Calm. He was made happy all 
day by the thought, and he was inspired 
to devise a moral maxim on the virtue of 
patience, which maxim proved a great 
comfort, especially to Wong Li and Ah 
Tong. Ah Chow, however, did not care 
for the maxim. His head was to be sep- 
arated from his body in so short a time 
that he had no need for patience to 
wait for that event. He smoked well, ate 
well, slept well, and did not worry about 
the slow passage of time. 

Cruchot was a gendarme. He had seen 
twenty years of service in the colonies, 
from Nigeria and Senegal to the South 
Seas, and those twenty years had not 
perceptibly brightened his dull mind. 
He was as slow-witted and stupid as in 
his peasant days in the south of France. 
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He knew discipline and fear of author- 
ity, and from God down to the sergeant 
of gendarmes the only difference to him 
was the measure of slavish obedience 
which he rendered. In point of fact, the 
sergeant bulked bigger in his mind than 
God, except on Sundays when God’s 
mouthpieces had their say. God was 
usually very remote, while the sergeant 
was ordinarily very close at hand. 

Cruchot it was who received the order 
from the Chief Justice to the jailer 
commanding that functionary to deliver 
over to Cruchot the person of Ah Chow. 
Now, it hapnened that the Chief Justice 
had given a dinner the night before to 
the captain and officers of the French 
man-of-war. His hand was shaking 
when he wrote out the order, and his 
eyes were aching so dreadfully that he did 
not read over the order. It was only a 
Chinago’s life he was signing away any- 
way. So he did not notice that he had 
omitted the final letter in Ah Chow’s 
name. The order read “Ah Cho,” and, 
when Cruchot presented the order, the 
jailer turned over to him the person of 
Ah Cho. Cruchot took that person be- 
side him on the seat of a wagon, behind 
two mules, and drove away. 

Ah Cho was glad to be out in the sun- 
shine. He sat beside the gendarme and 
beamed. He beamed more ardently than 
ever when he noted the mules headed 
south toward Atimaono. Undoubtedly 
Schemmer had sent for him to be 
brought back. Schemmer wanted him to 
work. Very well, he would work well. 
Schemmer would never have 
complain. It was a hot day. There had 
been a stoppage of the trades. The mules 
sweated, Cruchot sweated, and Ah Cho 
sweated. But it was Ah Cho that bore the 
heat with the least concern. He had toil- 
ed three years under that sun on the plan- 
tation. He beamed and beamed with such 
genial good nature that even Cruchot’s 
heavy mind was stirred to wonderment. 

“You are very funny,” he said at last. 

Ah Cho nodded and beamed more ar- 
dently. Unlike the magistrate, Cruchot 
spoke to him in the Kanaka tongue, and 
this, like all Chinagos and all foreign 
devils, Ah Cho understood. 

“You laugh too much,” Cruchot chid- 
ed. “One’s heart should be full of tears 
on a day like this.” 
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“T am glad to get out of the jail.” 
The gendarme shrug- 


“Ts that all?’ 
ged his shoulders. 
“Ts it not enough?” was the retort. 

“Then you are not glad to have your 

ad cut off?” 

Ah Cho looked at him in abrupt per- 
plexity and said: 

“Why, I am going back to Atimaono 
to work on the plantation for Schemmer. 
Are you not taking me to Atimaono?” 

Cruchot stroked his long mustaches 
reflectively. “ Well, well,” he said, final- 
ly, with a flick of the whip at the off 
mule, “so you don’t know?” 

“Know what?” Ah Cho was begin- 
ning to feel a vague alarm. “ Won’t 
Schemmer let me work for him any 
more ?” 

“Not after to-day.” Cruchot laughed 
heartily. It was a good joke. “ You 
see, you won’t be able to work after to- 
day. A man with his head off can’t 
work, eh?” He poked the Chinago in the 
ribs and chuckled. 

Ah Cho maintained silence while the 
mules trotted a hot mile. Then he 
spoke: “Is Schemmer going to cut off 
my head?” 

Cruchot grinned as he nodded. 

“Tt is a mistake,” said Ah Cho, 
gravely. “I am not the Chinago that 
is to have his head cut off. I am Ah 
Cho. The honorable judge has deter- 
mined that I am to stop twenty years in 
New Caledonia.” 

The gendarme laughed. It was a good 
joke, this funny Chinago trying to cheat 
the guillotine. The mules _ trotted 
through a cocoanut grove and for half a 
mile beside the sparkling sea before Ah 
Cho spoke again. 

“T tell you I am not Ah Chow. The 
honorable judge did not say that my head 
was to go off.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Cruchot, with 
the philanthropic intention of making 
it easier for his prisoner. “It is not 
difficult to die that way.” He snapped 
his fingers. “It is quick—like that. It 
is not like hanging on the end of a rope 
and kicking and making faces for five 
minutes. It is like killing a chicken 
with a hatchet. You cut its head off, 
that is all. And it is the same with a 
man. Pouf!—it is over. It doesn’t 
hurt. You don’t even think it hurts. 
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You don’t think. 


sO you 


Your head is gone, 
cannot think. It is very good. 
That is the way I want to die—quick, 
ah, quick. You are lucky to die that 
way. You might get the leprosy and 
fall to pieces slowly, a finger at a time, 
and now and again a thumb, also the 
toes. I knew a man who was burned by 
hot water. It took him two days to die. 
You could hear him yelling a kilometre 
away. But you? Ah! so easy! Chek!— 
the knife cuts your neck like that. It is 
finished. The knife may even tickle. 
Who can say? Nobody who died that 
way ever came back to say.” 

He considered this last an excrucia- 
ting joke, and permitted himself to be 
convulsed with laughter for half a min- 
ute. Part of his mirth was assumed, but 
he considered it his humane duty to 
cheer up the Chinago. 

“But I tell you 1 am Ah Cho,” the 
other persisted. “I don’t want my head 
cut off.” 

Cruchot secowled. The Chinago 
carrying the foolishness too far. 

‘IT am not Ah Chow—” Ah Cho began. 

“That will do,” the gendarme inter- 
rupted. He puffed up his cheeks and 
strove to appear fierce. 

“T tell you I am not—” Ah Cho be- 
gan again. 

“Shut up!” bawled Cruchot. 

After that they rode along in silence. 
It was twenty miles from Papeete to 
Atimaono, and over half the distance 
was covered by the time the Chinago 
again ventured into speech. 

“T saw you in the court-room, when 
the honorable judge sought after our 
guilt,” he began. “ Very good. And do 
you remember that Ah Chow, whose head 
is to be cut off—do you remember that 
he—Ah Chow—was a tall man? Look 
at me.” 

He stood up suddenly, and Cruchot 
saw that he was a short man. And just 
as suddenly Cruchot caught a glimpse of 
a memory picture of Ah Chow, and in 
that picture Ah Chow was tall. To the 
gendarme all Chinagos looked alike. One 
face was like another. But between tall- 
ness and shortness he could differentiate, 
and he knew that he had the wrong man 
beside him on the seat. He pulled up the 
mules abruptly, so that the pole shot 
ahead of them, elevating their collars. 
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“You see, it was a mistake,” said 
Ah Cho, smiling pleasantly. 
But Cruchot was thinking. 
he regretted that he had stopped the 
wagon. He was unaware of the error 
of the Chief Justice, and he had no way 
of working it out; but he did know 
that he had been given this Chinago to 
take to Atimaono and that it was his 
duty to take him to Atimaono. What 
if he was the wrong man and they cut 
his head off? It was only a Chinago when 
all was said, and what was a Chinago 
anyway? Besides, it might not be a mis- 
take. He did not know what went on in 
the minds of his superiors. They knew 
their business best. Who was he to do 
their thinking for them? Once, in the 
long ago, he had attempted to think for 
them, and the sergeant had said: “ Cru- 
chot, you are a fool! The quicker you 
know that, the better you will get on. 
You are not to think; you are to obey 
and leave thinking to your betters.” He 
smarted under the recollection. Also, 
if he turned back to Papeete he would 
delay the execution at Atimaono, and 
if he were wrong in turning back he 
would get a reprimand from the ser- 
geant who was waiting for the prisoner. 


Already 


And, furthermore, he would get a repri- 
mand at Papeete as well. 
He touched the mules with the whip 


and drove on. He looked at his watch. 
He would be half an hour late as it 
was, and the sergeant was bound to be 
angry. He put the mules into a faster 
trot. The more Ah Cho persisted in 
explaining the mistake, the more stub- 
born Cruchot became. The knowledge 
that he had the wrong man did not make 
his temper better. The knowledge that 
it was through no mistake of his con- 
firmed him in the belief that the wrong 
he was doing was the right. And, rather 
than incur the displeasure of the ser- 
geant, he would willingly have assisted 
a dozen wrong Chinagos to their doom. 

As for Ah Cho, after the gendarme 
had struck him over the head with the 
butt of the whip and commanded him 
in a loud voice to shut up, there remain- 
ed nothing for him to do but to shut up. 
The long ride continued in silence. Ah 
Cho pondered the strange ways of the 
foreign devils. There was no explaining 
them. What they were doing with him 
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was of a piece with everything they did. 
First they found guilty five innocent 
men, and next they cut off the head of 
the man that even they, in their be- 
nighted ignorance, had deemed meritori- 
ous of no more than twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. And there was nothing lh: 
could do. He could only sit idly and 
take what these lords of life measured 
out to him. Once, he got in a panie, 
and the sweat upon his body turned cold: 
but he fought his way out of it. He en- 
deavored to resign himself to his fate by 
remembering and repeating certain pas- 
sages from the “ Yin Chih Wen” (“ The 
Tract of the Quiet Way”); but, instead, 
he kept seeing his dream-garden of med- 
itation and repose. This bothered him, 
until he abandoned himself to the dream 
and sat in his garden listening to the 
tinkling of the wind-bells in the sev- 
eral trees. And lo! sitting thus, in the 
dream, he was able to remember and re- 
peat the passages from the “Tract of 
the Quiet Way.” 

So the time passed nicely until Ati- 
maono was reached and the mules trotted 
up to the foot of the seaffold, in the 
shade of which stood the impatient ser- 
geant. Ah Cho was hurried up the lad- 
der of the scaffold. Beneath him on one 
side he saw assembled all the coolies of the 
plantation. Schemmer had decided that 
the event would be a good object-lesson, 
and so had called in the coolies from the 
fields and compelled them to be present. 
As they caught sight of Ah Cho they 
gabbled among themselves in low voices. 
They saw the mistake; but they kept it 
to themselves. The inexplicable white 
devils had doubtlessly changed their 
minds. Instead of taking the life of one 
innocent man they were taking the life 
of another innocent man. Ah Chow or 
Ah Cho—what did it matter which? 
They could never understand the white 
dogs any more than could the white dogs 
understand them. Ah Cho was going 
to have his head cut off, but they, when 
their two remaining years of servitude 
were up, were going back to China. 

Schemmer had made the guillotine 
timself. He was a handy man, and 
though he had never seen a guillotine, 
the French officials had explained the 
principle to him. It was on his sugges- 
tion that they had ordered the execution 
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to take place at Atimaono instead of at 
Papeete. The scene of the crime, Schem- 
mer had argued, was the best possible 
place for the punishment, and, in addi- 
tion, it would have a salutary influence 
upon the half-thousand Chinagos on the 
plantation. Schemmer had also volun- 
teered to act as executioner, and in that 
capacity he was now on the scaffold, ex- 
perimenting with the instrument he had 
made. A banana tree, of the size and 
consistency of a man’s neck, lay under 
the guillotine. Ah Cho watched with 
fascinated eyes. The German, turning 
a small crank, hoisted the blade to the 
top of the little derrick he had rigged. 
A jerk on a stout piece of cord loosed 
the blade and it dropped with a flash, 
neatly severing the banana trunk. 

“How does it work?” The sergeant, 
coming out on top the seaffold, had asked 
the question. 

“ Beautifully,” was Schemmer’s exult- 
ant answer. “ Let me show you.” 

Again he turned the crank that hoisted 
the blade, jerked the cord, and sent the 
blade crashing down on the soft tree. 
But this time it went no more than two- 
thirds of the way through. 

The sergeant scowled. “That will not 
serve,” he said. 

Schemmer wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. “What it needs is more 
weight,” he announced. Walking up to 
the edge of the scaffold, he called his 
orders to the blacksmith for a twenty- 
five-pound piece of iron. As he stooped 
over to attach the iron to the broad top 
of the blade, Ah Cho glanced at the ser- 
geant and saw his opportunity. 

“The honorable judge said that Ah 
Chow was to have his head cut off,” 
he began. 

The sergeant nodded impatiently. He 
was thinking of the fifteen-mile ride be- 
fore him that afternoon, to the windward 
side of the island, and of Berthe, the 
pretty half-caste daughter of Lafiére, the 
pearl-trader, who was waiting for him at 
the end of it. 

“Well, I am not Ah Chow. I am Ah 
Cho. The honorable jailer has made a 
mistake. Ah Chow is a tall man, and 
you see I am short.” 

The sergeant looked at him hastily 
and saw the mistake. “ Schemmer!” he 
called, imperatively. “Come here.” 


The German grunted, but remained 
bent over his task till the chunk of iron 
was lashed to his satisfaction. “Is your 
Chinago ready?” he demanded. 

“Look at him,” was the answer. “Is 
he the Chinago?” 

Schemmer was surprised. He swore 
tersely for a few seconds, and looked re- 
gretfully across at the thing he had made 
with his own hands and which he was 
eager to see work. ‘“ Look here,” he 
said, finally, “we can’t postpone this af- 
fair. I’ve lost three hours’ work already 
out of those five hundred Chinagos. I 
can’t afford to lose it all over again for 
the right man. Let’s put the perform- 
ance through just the same. It is only 
a Chinago.” 

The sergeant remembered the long ride 
before him, and the pearl-trader’s daugh- 
ter, and debated with himself. 

“They will blame it on Cruchot—if 
it is discovered,” the German urged. 
“But there’s little chance of its being 
discovered Ah Chow won’t give it 
away, at any rate.” 

“The blame won’t lie with Cruchot 
anyway,” the sergeant said. “It must 
have been the jailer’s mistake.” 

“Then let’s go on with it. They can’t 
blame us. Who ean tell one Chinago 
from another? We can say that we 
merely carried out instructions with the 
Chinago that was turned over to us. Be- 
sides, I really can’t take all those coolies 
a second time away from their labor.” 

They spoke in French, and Ah Cho, 
who did not understand a word of it, nev- 
ertheless knew that they were determin- 
ing his destiny. He knew, also, that the 
decision rested with the sergeant, and he 
hung upon that official’s lips. 

“All right,” announced the sergeant. 
“Go ahead with it. He is only a Chi- 
nago.” 

“I’m going to try it once more, just 
to make sure.” Schemmer moved the 
banana trunk forward under the knife, 
which he had hoisted to the top of the 
derrick. 

Ah Cho tried to remember maxims 
from “The Tract of the Quiet Way.” 
“Live in concord,” came to him; but it 
was not applicable. He was not going 
to live. He was about to die. No, that 
would not do. “™ Forgive. malice ”—yes, 
but there was no malice to forgive. 
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Schemmer and the rest were doing this 
thing without malice. It was to them 
merely a piece of work that had to be 
done, just as clearing the jungle, ditch- 
ing the water, and planting cotton were 
pieces of work that had to be done. 
Schemmer jerked the cord, and Ah Cho 
forgot “The Tract of the Quiet Way.” 
The knife shot down with a thud, mak- 
ing a clean slice of the tree. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed the sergeant, 
pausing in the act of lighting a ciga- 
rette. “ Beautiful, my friend.” 


Schemmer was pleased at the praise.- 


“Come on, Ah Chow,” he said, in the 
Tahitian tongue. 

“But I am not Ah Chow—” Ah Cho 
began. 

“Shut up!” was the answer. “If you 
open your mouth again I'll break your 
head.” 

The overseer threatened him with a 
elenched fist, and he remained silent. 
What was the good of protesting? Those 
foreign devils always had their way. He 
allowed himself to be lashed to the verti- 
eal board that was the size of his body. 
Schemmer drew the buckles tight—so 
tight that the straps cut into his flesh 
and hurt. But he did not complain. 


Youth of 


The hurt would not last long. He felt 
the board tilting over in the air toward 
the horizontal, and closed his eyes. And 
in that moment he caught a last glimps: 
of his garden of meditation and _ re- 
pose. It seemed to him that he sat i: 
the garden. A cool wind was blowing. 
and the bells in the several trees wer 
tinkling softly. Also, birds were mak- 
ing sleepy noises, and from beyond thx 
high wall came the subdued sound of 
village life. 

Then he was aware that the board 
had come to rest, and from muscular 
pressures and tensions he knew that he 
was lying on his back. He opened his 
eyes. Straight above him he saw th 
suspended knife blazing in the sunshine. 
He saw the weight which had been added 
and noted that one of Schemmer’s knots 
had slipped. Then he heard the ser- 
geant’s voice in sharp command. Ah 
Cho closed his eyes hastily. He did not 
want to see that knife descend. But he 
felt it—for one great fleeting instant. 
And in that instant he remembered 
Cruchot and what Cruchot had said. 
But Cruchot was wrong. The knife did 
not tickle. That much he knew befor 
he ceased to know. 


the Year 
BY MARY NORSWORTHY SHEPARD 


RIENDS, I did know the maid had passed this way, 
For through the orchard’s branching tracery 
The wind had blown her rosy frock about, 
To float and catch on every naked tree. 


And where the brook, beneath the alder shade, 
Cleaves through the mead its Hyla-haunted rim, 
Her purple veil had floated to the ground, 
And the bright sod with violets was dim. 


But when I knelt beside the rounded pool, 
The radiant double of the sky to see, 

Over my shoulder in that limpid glass 
She bent—and looked at me. 
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Two Little English Episodes 


BY WILLIAM 


ERTAINLY I had not come to 
York, as certainly I would not 
have gone anywhere, for battle- 


fields, but becoming gradually sensible 
in that city that the battle of Marston 
Moor was fought a few miles away, and 
my enemy Charles I. put to one of his 
worst defeats there, I bought a third- 
class ticket and ran out to the place 
one day for whatever emotion awaited 
me there. At an English station you 
are either overwhelmed with transporta- 
tion, or you are without any except such 
as you were born with, and at the sta- 
tion for Marston Moor I asked for a 
fly in vain. But it was a most walkable 
afternoon, and the pleasant road into the 
region which the station-master indi- 
eated as that I was seeking invited the 
foot by its level stretch, sometimes under 
wayside trees, but mostly between open 


fields, newly reaped and still yellow with 
their stubble, or green with the rowen 


clover. Sometimes it ran straight and 
sometimes it curved, but it led so rarely 
near any human habitation that one 
would rather not have met any tramps 
besides one’s self on it. Presently I 
overtook one, a gentle old farm-wife, a 
withered blonde, whom I helped with 
the bundles she bore in either hand in 
the hope that she could tell me whether 
I was near Marston Moor or not. But 
she could tell me only, what may have 
been of higher human interest, that her 
husband had the grass farm of a hun- 
dred and fifty acres, which we were com- 
ing to, for seventy-five pounds a year; 
and they had their own cattle, sheep, 
and horses, and were well content with 
themselves. She excused herself for not 
knowing more than vaguely of the 
battle-field, as not having been many 
years in the neighborhood; and being 
now come to a gate in the fields, she 
thanked me and took her way up a 
grassy path to the pleasant farmhouse 
I saw in the distance. 


DEAN HOWELLS 


It must have about this time 
that it rained, having shone long enough 
for English weather, and it hardly held 
up before I was overtaken by a friendly 
youth on a bicycle, whom I stayed with 
the question uppermost in my mind. 
He promptly got off his wheel to grapple 
with the problem. He was a comely 
young fellow, an artisan of some sort 
from a neighboring town, and he knew 
the country well, but he did not know 
where my lost battle-field was. He was 
sure that it was near by; but he was sure 
there was no monument to mark the 
spot. Then we parted friends, with 
many polite expressions, and he rode on 
and I walked on For a mile and more 
I met no other wayfarer, and as I felt 
that it was time to ask for Marston Moor 
again, I was very glad to be overtaken 
by a gentleman driving in a _ dog- 
cart, with his pretty young daughter on 
the wide seat with him. He halted at 
sight of the elderly pilgrim, and _ hos- 
pitably asked if he could not give him 
a lift, alleging that there was plenty cf 
room. He was interested in my search, 
which he was not able definitely to pro- 
mote, but he believed that if I would 
drive with him to his place I could find 
the battle-field, and, anyhow, I could get 
a trap back from The Sun. I pleaded 
the heat I was in from walking, and the 
danger for an old fellow of taking cold 
in a drive through the cool air; and then, 
as old fellows do, we bantered each other 
about our ages, each claiming to be 
older than the other, and the kind, sweet 
young girl sat listening with that toler- 
ance of youth for the triviality of age, 
which is so charming. When he could 
do no more, he said he was sorry, and 
wished me luck, and drove on; and I 
being by this time tired with my three 
miles’ tramp, took advantage of a way- 
side farmhouse, the first in all the dis- 
tance, and went in and asked for a cup 
of tea. The farm-wife, who 
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out of her back garden to answer my 
knock, pleaded regretfully that her fire 
was down; but she thought I could get 
tea at the next house; and she was very 
about the battle-field. She 
did not know just where it was, but she 
was sure it was quite a mile farther on; 
and at that I gave up the hope of it 
along with the tea. This is partly the 
reader’s loss, for I have no doubt I could 
have been very graphie about it if I 
had found it; but as for Marston Moor, 
| feel pretty certain that if it ever ex- 
isted it not now. A moor, as I 
understand, implies a sort of wildness, 
but nothing could be more domestic than 
the peaceful fields between which I had 
come so far, and now easily found my 
way back to the station. Easily, I say, 
but there was one point where the road 
forked, though I was sure it had not 
forked before, and I felt myself con- 
fronted with some sort, any sort, of ex- 
citing adventure. By taking myself 
firmly in hand, and saying, “It was 


conversable 


does 


yonder to the left where I met my kind 
bicyeler, and we vainly communed of 
my evanescent battle-field,” and so keep- 
ing on, I got safely to the station with 
nothing more romantic in my experi- 


ence than a thrilling apprehension. 

I quite forgot Marston Moor in my 
self-gratulation and my recognition of 
the civility from every one which had 
so ineffectively abetted my search. Sim- 
ple and gentle, how hospitable they had 
all been to my vain inquiry, and how 
delicately they had forborne to visit the 
stranger with the irony of the average 
American who is asked anything, espe- 
cially anything he does not know! I 
went thinking that the difference was a 
difference between human nature long 
mellowed to its conditions, and human 
nature rasped on its edges and fretted 
by novel circumstances to a provisional 
harshness. I chose to fancy that un- 
human nature sympathized with the 
English mood; in the sheep bleating 
from the pastures I heard the note of 
Wordsworth’s verse; and by the sky, 
hung in its low blue with rough, dusky 
clouds, I was canopied as with a canvas 
of Constable’s. 

It was the more pity, then, that at 
the station a shooting party, approach- 
ing from the other quarter with their 
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servants and guns and dogs, and their 
bags of hares and partridges, should 
have given English life another com- 
plexion to the wanderer so willing to 
see it always rose-color. The gunners 
gained the station platform first, and at 
once occupied the benches, strewing all 
the vacant places with their still-bleeding 
prey. I did not fail of the opportunity 
to see in them the arrogance of class, 
which I had hitherto so vainly expected, 
and I disabled their looks by finding 
them as rude as their behavior. How 
different they were from the kind bi- 
eycler, or the gentleman in the dog- 
cart, or either one of the farm-wives who 
sorrowed so civilly not to know where my 
lost battle-field was! 

In England, it is always open to the 
passenger to enforce a claim to his share 
of the publie facilities, but I chose to 
go into the licensed victualler’s next the 
station and sit down to a peaceable cup 
of tea rather than contest a place on 
that bloody benching; and so I made the 
acquaintance of an interior out of lit- 
erature, such as my beloved Thomas 
Hardy likes to paint. On a high-backed 
rectangular settle rising against the wall, 
and almost meeting in front of the com- 
fortable range, sat a company of rustics, 
stuffing themselves with cold meat, 
washed down with mugs of ale, and 
cozily talking. They gained indefinitely 
in my interest from being served by a 
lame woman, with a rhythmical limp, 
and I hope it was not for my demerit 
that I was served apart in the chillier 
parlor, when I should have liked so much 
to stay and listen to the rustic tale or 
talk. The parlor was very depressingly 
papered, but on its walls I had the ex- 
alted company of his Majesty the King, 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the late Premier, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and, for no as- 
signable reason except a general fitness 
for high society, the twelve Apostles in 
Da Vinci’s Last Supper, together with 
an appropriate view of York Minster. 

IT do not pretend this search for the 
battle-field of Marston Moor was the 
most exciting episode of my stay in 
York. In fact, I think it was much 
surpassed in a climax of dramatic 
poignancy incident to our excursion to 
Bishopsthorpe, down the Ouse, on one of 
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the cozy little steamers which ply the 
stream without unreasonably crowding 
it against its banks. It was a most 
silvery September afternoon when we 
started from the quay at York, and after 
escaping from embarkment on a _ boat 
going in the wrong direction, began, with 
no unseemly swiftness, to scuttle down 
the current. It was a perfect voyage, 
as perfect as any I ever made on the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the St. Lawrence, 
or the Hudson, on steamers in whose 
cabins our little boat would have lost 
itself. We had a full but not crowded 
company of passengers, which had over- 
flowed into a skiff at our stern, in which 
a father and mother, with three women 
friends, preferred the high excitement 
of being towed to Bishopsthorpe, where 
it seemed that the man of the party knew 
the gardener. With each curve of the 
river and with each remove we got the 
city in more and more charming retro- 
spective, till presently its roofs and walls 
and spires and towers were lost in the 
distance, and we were left to the sylvan 
or pastoral loveliness of the low shores. 
Here and there at a pleasant interval 
from the river a villa rose against a 
background of rounded tree-tops, with 
Lombardy poplars picking themselves 
out before it, but for the most part the 
tops of the banks, with which we stood 
even on our deck, retreated from the 
waterside willows in levels of meadow- 
land, where white and red cows were 
grazing, and now and then young horses 
romping away from groups of their eld- 
ers. It was all dear and kind and sweet, 
with a sort of Mid-Western look in its 
softness (as the English landscape often 
has), and the mud-banks were like those 
of my native Ohio Valley rivers. The ef- 
fect was heightened, on our return, by 
an aged and virtuously poor (to all ap- 
pearance) flageolet and cornet band, 
playing “Way down upon the Swanee 
River, while the light played in no- 
tone over the groves and pastures of the 
shore, and the shadows stretched them- 
selves luxuriously out as if for a long 
night’s sleep. There has seldom been 
such a day since I began to grow old: a 
soft September gale ruffled and tossed 
the trees finely, and a subtle Italian 
quality mixed with the American rich- 
ness of the sunshiny air; so that I 
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thought we reached Bishopsthorpe only 
too soon; and I woke from a pleasant 
reverie to.be told that the steamer could 
not land with us, but we must be taken 
ashore in the small boat which we saw 
putting out for us from its moorings. To 
this day I do not know why the steamer 
could not land, but perhaps the small 
boat had a prescriptive right in the 
matter. At any rate, it was vigorously 
manned by a woman, who took tuppence 
trom for her and 
presently earned it by the interest she 
showed in our getting to the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, or villa, the right way. 

So we went round by an alluring road 
to its forking, where, looking up to the 
left we could see a pretty village behind 
Lombardy poplars, and coming down to- 
ward us in a victoria, for their afternoon 
drive, two charmingly 
with bright 
county-family, as we poor Americans 
imagine such things out of English fic- 
tion. We entered the archiepiscopal 
grounds through a sympathetic Gothic 
sereen, as I will call the overture to the 
Gothie edifice in my defect of archi- 
tectural terminology, though perhaps 
gateway would be simpler; and found 
ourselves in the garden, and in the com- 
pany of those people we had 
down behind our steamer. They 
with their friend, the gardener, 
claiming their acquaintance as fellow 
passengers, we made favor with him 
to see the house. The housekeeper, or 
some understudy of hers, who received 
us, said the family were away, but she 
let us follow her through. That is more 
than I will let the reader do, for I know 
the duty of the cultivated American to 
the intimacies of the gentle English life; 
it is only with the simple life that I 
ever make free; there, I own, I have no 
scruple. But I will say (with my back 
turned conscientiously to the interior) 
that nothing could be lovelier than the 
outlook from the dining-room, and the 
whole water-front of the house, on the 
and willowy Ouse, and that I 
would willingly be many times an arch- 
bishop to have that prospect at all 
my meals. 

We despatched our visit so promptly 
that we got back to our boat-woman’s 
cottage a full hour before our steamer 
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was to call for us. She had an afternoon 
fire kindled in her bright range, from 
the oven of which came already the odor 
of agreeable baking. Upon this hint we 
acted, and asked if tea were possible. 
It was, and jam sandwiches as well, or 
if we preferred buttered tea-cake, with 
or without currants, to jam sandwiches, 
there would be that presently. We pre- 
ferred both, and we sat down in that 
pleasant parlor-kitchen, and listened, till 
the tea-cake came out of the oven, and 
was split open and buttered smoking hot, 
to a flow of delightful and instructive 
talk. For our refection we paid six- 
pence each, but for our edification we 
are still, and hope ever to be, in debt. 
Our hostess was of a most cheerful 
philosophy, such as could not be bought 
of most modern philosophers for money. 
The flour for our tea-cakes, she said, 
was a shilling fivepence a stone, “ And 
not too much for growing and grinding 
it, and all.” Every week-day morning 
she rose at half past four, and got break- 
fast for her boys, who then rode their 
bicycles, or, in the snow, walked, all the 
miles of our voyage into York, where 
they worked in the railway shops. No, 
they did not belong to any union; the 
railway men did not seem to care for it; 
only a “benefit union.” She kept the 
house for her family, and herself ready 
to answer every hail from the steamer; 
but in her mellow English content, which 
was not stupid or sodden, but clever and 
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wise, it was as if it were she, rather than 
the archbishop, whose nature expressed 
itself in a motto on one of the palace 
walls, “ Blessed be the Lord who loadeth 
us with blessings every day.” 

When the range, warming to its work, 
had made her kitchen-parlor a little too 
hot to hold us, she hospitably suggested 
the river shore as cooler, where she knew 
a comfortable log we could sit on. 
Thither she presently followed when the 
steamer’s whistle sounded, and held her 
boat for us to get safely in. The most 
nervous of our party offered the reflec- 
tion, as she sculled us out into the stream 
to overhaul the pausing steamer, that 
she must find the ferry business very 
shattering to the nerves, and she said, 
“Yes, but it’s nothing to a murder case 
I was on “Oh, what murder, 
what murder?” we palpitated back; and 
both of us forgot the steamer, so that it 
almost ran us down, and we ignored the 
man leaning for our line over the gun- 
wale while our ferrywoman began again: 
“ A man shot a nurse— There! Throw 
that line, will you?” And he, who ought 
to have thrown the line for her, in 
his distraction let her drop her oar and 
throw the line herself, and then we 
scrambled aboard without hearing any 
more of the murder. 

This is the climax I have been work- 
ing up to, and I eall it a fine one; as 
good as a story to-be-continued 
ended an instalment with. 
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Tides 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


IKE inland streams, O Sea, 
Thro’ joy and pain 
All Nature dreams of thee; 
Nor more appears 
Thy life in mist or rain 
Than in our tears. 
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HEN the subject of her own 

future was broached—the mo- 

ment came at the heels of 
Mary’s announcement of her engagement 
to Gordon Fayne—Mrs. Trescott had 
made a graceful gesture of protest. Her 
smile, at once brave and pathetic, fitted 
the occasion. Tears stood in her eyes, 
and her voice trembled as she spoke. 

“ My dear children ”—it was on Fayne’s 
arm that her hand sought a resting-place 
—*T am really of not the least conse- 
quence. ... Do with me as you like! 
Only one thing shall be quite under- 
you must not ask me to live 
with you. No house is large enough for 
two establishments!” 

A certain tender modulation gave an 
air of novel distinction to the thread- 
bare sentiment. Fayne’s’ chivalrous 
young breast swelled with hospitality. 

“Ah, dear Mrs. Trescott,” he cried, 
“T know what you and Mary have been 
to one another. Do you think I could 
come between you? I am sure that I— 
that we”—his voice held the new pro- 
noun caressingly—*“ could never let you 
live alone. No; you must not even 
think of it! Dear Mrs. Tresecott, your 
place is always with us. Isn’t that 
so, Mary?’ 

To Fayne’s surprise, Mary’s answer, 
though its phrase, “I want mamma to 
do what will be best for her,” was im- 
peccable, seemed scarcely adequate. 
When they were next alone he taxed her 
gently with a lack of warmth. Mary 
Trescott struggled between loyalty and 
candor. Her answer chose the path 
of compromise. “I didn’t mean to be 
cold, Gordon, but don’t you think it’s 
possible that I may understand mam- 
ma better than you do?” Of course 
he laughed an assent to this—though 
what man of intuition may not cling 
to a reservation? But he dropped the 
discussion at once in favor of fond per- 
sonal matters. 
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The question did not come up again 
until, their marriage an accomplished 
fact, the Faynes had returned from their 
honeymoon and were properly engrossed 
in their own affairs. Then, strangely 
enough, the deus ex machina proved a 
purely material one! The widow, pos- 
sessor of a comfortable income and an 
admirable house, had received an offer 
for the latter, that she bore in some ex- 
citement to her son-in-law’s office. 

“Read what these people say.” 
thrust a letter into Fayne’s hand. “ It 
that I can’t endure the 
thought of giving up my home, Gordon, 
the house sanctified to me by happiness 
and sorrow; by life itself! But don’t 
you think may be pardoned for 
hesitating when one is offered such a 
sum as this? Doesn’t it almost take the 
decision out of my hands? Why, I can 
get another house for much less money: 
something quite good enough for an old 
woman to end her days in! Gordon, I’m 
going to rely absolutely on you. You 
will help me, won’t you? . . . Then, too, 
there is always the future to regard,” 
she smiled up at him with meaning. 
“Think how delightful it will be for me 
some day to have some one to save for!” 

Fayne raised his eyes from the paper, 
which he had read carefully, to laugh 
aside her delicate insinuations. Then he 
grasped the business decisively with a 
change of tone. 

“Yes. You are right. You can’t af- 
ford to miss a chance like this. Accept 
the offer at once. You must lose no time. 
T shall, of course, be glad to attend to 
the details for you. By the bye,” he 
added, “as soon as you give up the house, 
why don’t you come to us, so that you can 
look about for another at your leisure? 
There’s plenty of room, you know, and 
we shall be delighted to have you.” 
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This had happened six years ago, and 
Mrs. Trescott’s visit, entered upon with 
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affectionate protestations on her part, as 
a temporary convenience, had become a 
chronic condition! Intermittent at first, 
the periods had gradually grown longer, 
until now they practically overlapped 
one another. There was no more talk 
of-an establishment of her own. The 
money paid for her house had been 
invested so that it brought in a large 
addition to her income; and, although 
what Mrs. Trescott had declared she 
longed for had come true, she had evi- 
dently changed her views, for she pre- 
ferred to spend, rather than to save, for 
five-year-old Trescott Fayne. Did the 
child’s health seem to demand a change 
of air? He was sent at once, with at- 
tendant nurse and maid, to the sea at 
his grandmother’s expense. He must be 
brought up to ride; so his birthday gift 
from her was a pony. Nor did Mrs. 
Treseott’s material generosity stop at 
her grandson. It was she who insisted— 
backing up her insistence with a check, 
tactfully proffered—on the purchase of a 
motor; that splendid string of pearls, 
hanging on festal occasions at Mrs. 
Fayne’s white neck, attested a proud 
mother’s lavishness; and finally, latest of 
benefactions, she had bought land on a 
hilltop, from which her son-in-law him- 
self had often admired the view, and had 
presented it to him, on the occasion of 
his thirty-fifth birthday, as a site for a 
future country-seat. 

In eurious fashion, this particular gift 
took on a saliency that kept it uncom- 
fortably in Fayne’s remembrance all day. 
That very night he spoke of the matter 
to his wife, suddenly realizing afresh, as 
he waited for the opportunity, how rare- 
ly they were alone together save when 
the doors of their bedrooms had closed 
behind them. 

“Confound it, Mary!” he began, with- 
out preliminaries, as he flung himself into 
a chair. “I may be ungrateful; but I 
can’t say that I altogether like the idea 
of your mother’s giving me that piece 
of property, though, Heaven knows, I’ve 
always wanted it! I seem to realize sud- 
denly, for the first time, what a lot she’s 
done for me, and I find myself discover- 
ing a sense of obligation that isn’t pleas- 
ant, because I’m really giving her very 
little in return. Mary! I don’t mind 
telling you that I feel uncomfortable 


over the whole business. Can’t you help 
me out? I’m too stupid to put what I 
mean into words; but really your mother 
seems to be taking altogether too impor- 
tant a place in our lives. Ah... ] 
didn’t mean to hurt you.” Fayne stopped 
short at the sight of his wife’s expression, 
as she turned from the mirror befor 
which she sat arranging her hair for the 
night. With the thick black braids hang- 
ing long on either side, her- face looked 
plaintive like that of a troubled child. 
He drew his own chair nearer and kissed 
her tenderly, his arm about her shoul- 
ders. “My dear girl, I didn’t mean to 
hurt you,” he repeated. “ Perhaps I said 
more than I meant. You must see that 
I am very fond of your mother on her 
own account; and then, too,” he added, 
“T never forget that she is your mother!” 
To his surprise his wife’s expression 
changed instantly. 

“My dear Gordon, I sometimes wish 
that you would forget!” she cried. 

Then she put her hand on her hus- 
band’s lips, as if to thrust back a retort, 
and hurried on. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’ve told me this, 
Gordon! But don’t be shocked yet; 
wait till you hear more. . . . Do you re- 
member, years ago, before we were mar- 
ried, that you thought it was strange of 
me not to be more cordial when you asked 
mamma to live with us? You didn’t at 
all like my saying that I understood her 
better than you did! Oh, I knew, and 
I wish I’d insisted; but really I never 
dreamed that things would turn out as 
they have. ... So I said nothing when 
mamma came to us for what she declared 
was a visit. A visit! She has stayed 
on and on, and now she scarcely goes 
away at all. It would be ridiculous if 
it wasn’t tragic. I confess I’ve been 
foolish enough to hope that Aunt Octavia 
would need her; that she’d take a fancy 
to travel with the Bletchleys, or even 
that something would ‘come’ of the cor- 
respondence that she’s carried on for 
years with that Major Stilton in India; 
but the only thing that happened is 
that mamma is established here, perhaps 
more securely than I am myself. She’s 
an enchanting person, and I love her 
dearly; but—is it heresy to say so’— 
I know I’d love her even more if I were 
not with her so constantly. I don’t mean 
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to be ungrateful, and I try with all my 
heart to make her kindness and her 
generosity balance the things that trouble 
me; but somehow they won’t!” 

Mrs. Fayne’s arms clung closely to her 
husband, her cheek rested against his, 
and her voice sank to a whisper. 

“ And when are you and I ever alone 
together, Gordon, except when I make 
a point of going with you if you have 
to take a journey? Haven’t you noticed 
that mamma is sure to find some reason 

and usually it’s a good one—for my 
not going? But on this point—of being 
with you all I can—I won’t yield, though 
I’m made to feel underhanded and guilty. 
Gordon dear, the situation is so intan- 
gible that it confuses me. But I do see 
one thing clearly. She is doing all she 
can—though she doesn’t know it herself, 
and her motives are the very and 
most devoted in the world—to spoil 
our lives. Yes; I don’t know what 
can do; perhaps nothing! I dare say 
we must keep on making the best of 
things; for, as I analyze the situation— 
and it’s dreadfully complicating that I 
have to analyze my own mother in the 
process—it seems to me that mamma has 
always been one of those absolutely self- 
centred persons to whom the sense of 
being first with everybody is a constitu- 
tional necessity !” 


best 


we 


Contrary to her usual custom, which 
made her prompt appearance behind the 
tea-urn—she had once called that pre- 
rogative a burden and lifted it from her 
daughter’s shoulders—the feature of that 
meal, Mrs. Trescott did not come to 
breakfast the next morning. And Fayne, 
who in a single night had grown to 
realize that he raust not only face a fact, 
but solve a problem, could but regard her 
absence in the light of a reprieve. It 
was good to see Mary once more in her 
proper place; to watch her hands as 
they moved among the cups. He con- 
gratulated her smilingly, begging her to 
follow up the precedent. And in this 
easy morning atmosphere matters cer- 
tainly seemed less inelastic than when 
they had discussed them together the 
night before. The very appetite with 
which he fell upon his eggs and bacon 
was reactionary, and Fayne felt a tempta- 
tion to turn from his own assertive plan 
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of immediate action to the pleasant 
policy of temporizing that his wife seem- 
ed to approve. But of a sudden all this 
was changed, and simply by the advent 
of a maid, who handed him a note. Its 
shape and color, three-cornered and vio- 
let, branded the missive as coming from 
Mrs. Trescott, whose dogma it was that 
a verbal message should never pass 
through a servant, and whose utterances 
in consequence took on an importance 
not unlike that of the leaves of the 
Cumean Sibyl. Fayne put down the 
note after he had read it, and rose at 
once from the table. 

His wife looked up inquiringly. 

“Tt’s just a message from your moth- 
er. She wants to see me before I go 
down-town.” Then he added, laugh- 
ingly: “ Don’t you think I’d better speak 
to her now? Isn’t fate giving me a 
good opening?” 

Mary Fayne shook her head. “Oh 
no; not yet!” she cried. The habit of 


vears was strong. But a glance at her 
husband’s face brought a qualifying 
clause. “Unless, of course, you think 
best. I suppose it’s really your affair. 
Only, don’t be too sanguine.” She 


laughed in turn, a little nervously. 

Fayne laughed again, this time to him- 
self, as he made his way to Mrs. Tres- 
cott’s sitting-room. His passage over the 
stairs and down the long corridor gave 
him a ludicrous sense of a progress to- 
ward audience-chamber. And in 
the moment of unaccountable hesitation 
that preceded his knock he found that 
he was really approaching the under- 
taking with diffidence. The situation 
had suffered a change overnight; for 
it was not simply a charming and in- 
telligent lady, who had proved, perhaps, 
in some ways a rather difficult member 
of his family, whom he must meet, talk 
with, and convince, but, as he had learned 
from his wife’s confidences, a sort of 
subtle incubus that he must confront, and 
of whose draining presence he must rid 
his household forthwith. 

The gentleness of the voice that an- 
swered his call and the attractiveness of 
his mother-in-law’s appearance, as Fayne 
came into the room, added to his dis- 
quietude. It seemed impossible that they 


some 


could be the usual physical adjuncts of 
so dangerous a nature! 
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At fifty-one, Mrs. Trescott’s face, 
thanks to the advantages of a handsome 
nose, a firm contour of cheek, and a 
texture of skin impregnable alike to the 
assaults of time and emotion, had kept 
easily the best things of youth. Her 
figure, strong and straight, showed grace- 
ful lines under the silk of the lace- 
trimmed violet morning-gown she wore, 
while a delightful, though unnecessary, 
eap, crowning her crisp and curling 
gray hair, gave a hint of the immortal 
eoquetry that in a charming 
defies the years. 

The mise en scene with which she had 
surrounded herself was entirely com- 
patible. Her room, half library, half 
salon, offered an impression at 
dignified and cheerful—in the sombre 
bookeases on every side, the old French 
engravings that hung above them, the 
big mahogany desk, with its litter of 
papers and shining silver; the fresh ecur- 
tains of violet cretonne at the windows; 
the easy chair, brave in the same gay 
patterns; the flowers, overflowing every- 
where from vase and jar; and the smoul- 
dering wood fire that flickered reflections 
in the gleaming brasses. 

Mrs. Treseott was sitting at her desk, 
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a heap of freshly opened letters lying be- 


fore her. She gave Fayne her hand and, 
with a smile and shake of the head, fore- 
stalled his obvious question. 

“Oh, I’m not at all ill, Gordon, only 
so busy that I didn’t come down. I hope 
that you weren’t inconvenienced and that 
Mary was there to give you your tea. 
You see, the post arrived unexpectedly 
early; my letters were brought here, and 
one of them ”—she touched some closely 
written sheets of thin paper—* contains 
news that is a great pleasure and sur- 
prise and makes an immediate reply 
necessary. It is from my friend Major 
Stilton, of India. You’ve often heard me 
speak of him, an old and good friend, 
though I’ve not laid him for 
years. He writes that he is going home 
to England on leave, and that he is 
this way, San Francisco and 
the continent. He ought to be 
here next week, for he sailed on the very 
day his letter is dated; and he’s given 
me an address in Chieago, where he is 
to stay with some friends, so that I may 
write him there if I am to be in town 
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comes. And now, Gordon, I 
realizing afresh” — Mrs. Trescott 
smiled and shook her head gently—“ how 
dull and weak it was of me to yield so 
easily to your and Mary’s invitation that 
I should live with you. It is borne in 
upon me again that I ought to have a 
house of my own, to which I could bid 
my old friend weleome. But, when all is. 
said and done, it’s really your fault, isn’t 
it, that I haven’t? And so you have only 
your hospitable self to thank if I ask 
a great favor. Won’t you let me writ 
and beg Major Stilton to come directly 
here and make this house his head- 
quarters while he is in New York?’ 
Fayne hesitated. Somehow the definité 
refusal, which he knew perfectly well 
would cut the Gordian knot of the situa- 
tion like a sharp sword, failed to reach 
his lips. The appeal to his hospitality, 
and Mrs. Treseott’s flattering deference 
as she made it, combined to divert mo- 
mentarily his thought, and with the in- 
stant the opportunity passed. So whe 
he answered he found himself, somewhat 
to his surprise, parrying the question 
Of course it would be delightful to hav 
Major Stilton for a guest, but was Mrs 
Trescott quite sure that he would not 
prefer the freedom of a hotel or a club 
the Commonwealth or the Patroon, for 
example? It would be a pleasure to giv: 
him ecards. Strangers liked to be un- 
trammelled; but, of course, the more tim« 
the Major chose to spend at the house, 
the pleasanter it would be—the advan- 
tages of a visit with none of the restric- 
tions. That these tactics were uncon- 
vincing was painfully apparent to Fayn« 
even as he put them, and he seized upon 
the idea of strengthening his position by 
a hint of anxiety for his wife’s health. 
Had Mrs. Trescott not noticed that Mary 
was far from strong of late; that she was 
rather subject to headaches? Would it 
not perhaps be wiser on this account— 
of course he merely ventured the sug- 
gestion—to save her the burden of any 
visitor, of one even so delightful as Major 
Stilton was sure to prove? Perhaps 
they’d better not speak of this to Mary 
herself. Surely her husband and _ her 
mother might be trusted to look out for 
her. Mrs. Trescott’s assent to this sug- 
gestion, but half believed in as he made 
it, and flung out only as a sort of spar 
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on which he might float to safety, was 
so sudden and complete as to be discon- 
certing. More than that, its sympathy, 
in the tender touch of the lady’s hand 
on his shoulder, in the lowered voice of 
anxiety, filled him with a sudden appre- 
hension. Could it be possible that Mary 
was really ill, that inadvertently he had 
stumbled upon something that the women 
kept from him? 

“ Not that I mean to be serious,” he 
reassured himself with the phrase, “ only 
you see—” 

His mother-in-law’s pleasant voice in- 
terrupted. “ But J am serious, Gordon,” 
she declared. Then she began to con- 
vince him. Hadn’t he noticed that Mary 
was depressed at times and quite unlike 
her equable self? No? Of course, being 
out of the house so much, he hadn’t the 
opportunity of seeing what she herself 
had remarked. But there were—she 
hated to say so—indications of a nervous 
irritability that might be symptomatic. 
Mary was moody and prone to disagree- 
ment. Naturally she herself understood 
and made little of this; but might not the 
proverbial “stitch in time” be wise? 
She was sure he would agree. Then Mrs. 
Treseott evolved a plan—a plan that bore 
all the marks of sense and good judg- 
ment. Mary ought to go South A 
month, or at most six weeks, of the Hot 
Springs, perhaps, would set her right. 
She would find friends there. No; 
decidedly he ought not to go with 
her. He must not leave his work; and 
then, too, in nervous eases the presence 
of those nearest to us is disconcerting. 
Mary would be quite comfortable with 
her maid. As for little Trescott—his 
grandmother’s sigh, as she made the of- 
fer, breathed responsibility—she would 
be delighted to look after him to save 
Mary all anxiety. “And you and I are 
sure to get on well together,” Mrs. Tres- 
eott concluded, with a smile. “It is a 
comfort to feel that my son-in-law is 
also my friend. You are sure to like 
Major Stilton, too. . . . Ah, but we must- 
n’t keep each other longer.” She glanced 
at the clock and rose at once. “We 
are both of us busy persons; and, see, 
it is nearly ten! So think this over, 
Gordon, and we can make an oppor- 
tunity for discussing it again by and by.” 

Fayne took his dismissal with no sense 


of relief. His thought, as he passed along 
the hall, seemed to ignore the defeated 
purpose of the interview, even the news 
of Major Stilton’s coming, and to fasten 
with alarm on Mrs. Trescott’s belief in 
Mary’s illness. 

At the top of the stairs he was pleased 
to hear his wife’s voice calling his name, 
and to see her standing in the lower hall, 
dressed for the street. 

“Well?” she looked up at him mis- 
chievously. Then, as he reached her side 
and started to speak, she stopped him. 
“Ton’t say a word yet, though I’m wild 
to hear how it came off! Get your hat 
and coat. Can’t you see, sir, that I’m 
waiting my chance to walk down-town 
with you across the Park ?”’ 


Mary Fayne had scorned the anxieties 
which her husband hastened to confess to 
her on the instant that he closed the door. 

“ What nonsense! I’m not in the least 
ill,” she had declared. “If I were, I 
should tell you first of any one. So don’t 
think of that again, foolish boy! Of 
course I have headaches; who doesn’t? 
And, of course, I’m sometimes cross to 
mamma. I’m ashamed to say I can’t 
help it.... But we won’t talk about 
me, please. I must know what mamma 
wanted of you, and why you stayed 
so long.” 

Then Fayne had told her in detail of 
the morning’s interview. Freed from 
worry, for a time at least, by her 
assurances, his spirits rose in sudden 
relief, and he was able to color the 
episode with such picturesqueness that 
his wife laughed. 

“T can see it all,” she cried. She 
elung to his arm as they passed along 
a secluded path under the trees. “ You 
were quite thrown off your guard by 
having mamma agree so completely with 
the poor little story that you yourself 
had made up. It’s too funny! Dull 
Gordon and clever mamma! But never 
mind; Ill help you out, dear,” she added, 
in answer to a certain puzzled look in 
Fayne’s eyes. “I haven’t any idea of 
going away; not the least! I refuse 
positively. I sha’n’t budge. By and by, 
you and I will face mamma once for all— 
Oh, we shall manage, even if we have to 
make a serious point of it—and tell her 
that really we can’t have that ridiculous 
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Major Stilton come here. Why shouldn’t 
we be brutal and suggest that she needs 
a change, and that if any one goes away, 
it had better be herself? Everything in 
the world that I need, Gordon, you know 
perfectly well, is to have my house and 
my baby and you—quite, quite to my- 
self.” Then, as they came to the gates 
of the Park, she had stopped abruptly 
to face her husband. “ Dear, I refuse 
to talk about this any more. The morn- 
ing is too beautiful to spoil. Let’s be 
happy and gay while we’re together, and 
put this troublesome problem in the 
very back of our minds to work out its 
own solution. .. .” 

That the process produced a speedier 
result in her own case than in Fayne’s 
was startlingly apparent half an hour 
later; for, as she left him at his office 
door, she had suddenly reopened the 
subject and, to his surprise, reversed 
abruptly her former decision. “On 
the whole, Gordon,” she had said, “I 
think I will go away.” She brushed 
past his astonishment. “I’ve _ been 
thinking it over, and it seems to me 
that, after all, we’re on the wrong track. 
Let’s take the straight road. Why 
isn’t it quite the best plan to encourage 
Major Stilton’s coming? His devotion 
to mamma for all these years can mean 
but one thing! Don’t you see?” she 
smiled, wisely. “I dare say it’s horrid 
of me, but I can’t help feeling somehow 
that this may be one way out, along the 
line of least resistance. Indeed, I can see 
it quite clearly. We’ll fall in with mam- 
ma’s plan. Major Stilton shall be her 
guest. You shall stay and give counte- 
nance and support—but I shall take 
Treseott and go away. Yes; it will be 
much better. Don’t you think, Gordon,” 
she laughed softly, “that I’m rather in 
the position—only it’s reversed—of the 
impossible mother who is wise enough to 
keep out of the way so that her daughter’s 
suitor may not see into what that young 
person is sure to develop?” 


In the carrying out of this plan, Mary 
Fayne had exhibited a firmness that 
brought its results quickly. Indeed, a 
fortnight later she and young Trescott 
were pleasantly settled at Atlantic City, 
with the promise of Fayne’s companion- 
ship over the week-ends, and Major Stil- 
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ton was established in the New York 
house as Mrs. Trescott’s guest. To 
Fayne himself, privileged—even deputed 
—as he was, to watch and to foster the 
unfolding of a promised romance, the situ- 
ation was at once agreeable and absorbing. 
Mrs. Trescott, quite at her best as the 
head of the household—a post which, as 
her deprecating smiles assured them, was 
only hers vicariously in her dear daugh- 
ter’s absence, but which, after all the 
years, she found strangely delightful— 
bore in her perfect manner an allure to 
which the Major, a bronzed and im- 
pressive veteran of power and charm, 
seemed to respond gallantly. He was, as 
Fayne could see, genuinely interested in 
Mrs. Trescott, yet on occasions he bore 
the blinking air of a man who, having 
gained his knowledge of a woman from 
the starlight of her letters, comes for the 
first time into the sunshine of her per- 
sonality. That Mrs. Trescott recipro- 
cated the Major’s growing enthusiasm 
was not so apparent. She had even 
shown some signs of a coquetry—modu- 
lated to a becoming dignity, it is true— 
that at first alarmed her son-in-law. But, 
reassured by his wife that this was a 
legitimate concomitant of any courtship 
—had he so soon forgotten his own and 
the hours of anxiety that she had, she 
didn’t mind saying so now, purposely in- 
flicted on him?—Fayne took courage 
and was soon able to discern, with even 
his second-rate masculine perceptions, 
that the Major’s ardor but glowed the 
redder under the coo! blast that the 
widow occasionally blew. 

Indeed, it was but a week later that 
he bore in triumph to Atlantic City a 
piece of particular news of much moment. 
The Major, late at night and over a 
cigar, had confessed, in a burst of that 
singular candor which seems sometimes 
the sudden birthright of the reticent 
middle-aged, that his feelings toward 
Mrs. Trescott were those of a lover, and 
that it was his intention, “ God willing,” 
the stanch old soldier had added, honest- 
ly, to make her his wife. He was even 
prone to consult the younger man as to 
methods and to appeal to his experience. 
“Curiously enough, just this thing has 
never happened to me before,” the Major 
confessed, with flashes of apology, “and 
I want to make no mistake at my time 
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of life—you have the right to know that 
I shall be sixty on my next birthday. 
I’m prepared to go into all my affairs 
with you when you say the word.... 
Gad! Fayne, what a woman your mother- 
in-law is—a woman in a thousand! I 
don’t wonder you’re a happy man if your 
wife takes after her. Do you think she'll 
have me? She’s everything to me. I 
ecouldn’t bear the thought of losing her.” 

Mary had clapped her hands when she 
heard of this from her husband. The 
news colored rosily their Sunday together; 
it projected bright shafts of anticipation; 
it allowed them play of thought for the 
future. They parted on Monday morn- 
ing in high spirits with Mary’s last words. 
“Oh, the Major’s sure to win, if he puts 
it like that,” she decided, “for his need 
of her will make the strongest possible 
appeal to mamma. You remember what 
I told you once? She must stand first 
with everybody! You see, I knew. Now 
aren’t you proud of me for having ar- 
ranged it so well? We may expect a 
dénouement early in the week.” 

She was right. “Gordon found it await- 
ing him on his return to town. It took 
the form of an interview sought by the 
elated Major. Later on Mrs. Trescott 
came into the room. She wore a 
coming air of youth regained, and there 
was no doubt that happiness sat in her 
But, with the Major’s arm about 
her, she was prone to apology. “I don’t 
know what you think, Gordon; though 
I’m sure that you’re glad to see me hap- 
py, as I am. Is it absurd of me? I’ve 
known him for years, through his letters, 
of course,” she blushed at the pressure 
of the enraptured Major, “but really I 
never expected this would happen! Don’t 
let people call me a selfish old woman to 
leave you and Mary and the boy! Will 
Mary mind? Do plead for me. For 
I’ve got to go away, Gordon; the Major 
that we must be married next 
month—it’s foolish to wait at our age, 
don’t you think ?@—and after that we shall 
be in England.” 

Fayne’s assurances were supreme. He 
felt himself a sort of hypocrite as he 
made them, crushing down meanwhile the 
sense of satisfaction at his heart and 
veiling the note of exultation in his voice. 
It was all too good to be true. What 
geese he and Mary had been to worry! 
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The solution was upon them in a way 
that must please every one concerned. 
Each had, he reflected whimsically, the 
proper adjective. The Major was ecs- 
tatic; Mrs. Trescott, radiant; and, even if 
some might call them a trifle unfilial, he 
and Mary would be jubilant, at the very 
least. But Mary must know of this and 
at once. So, as soon as the others had 
gone, he ran to the telephone to give her 
the news. As he took up the receiver 
the bell and instead of speaking 
he found himself listening. The 
a strange one, come 
distance. 


rang, 
voice, 
seemed to from a 
It spoke his name; and, after 
some preliminaries, he heard with dis- 
may the words: “ Mrs. 
taken suddenly ill. 
next train.” 


Fayne has been 
Come to her by the 


To Fayne’s relief, he found his wife’s 
condition much serious than his 
anxieties had pictured; and the peaceful 
reality a few hours later, as he sat at 
her bedside with her hand on his, feeling 
the joy of her answering clasp and watch- 
ing the smile at her lips as, in answer 
to her question, he told her briefly of her 
mother’s decision, made, in retrospect, of 
his departure from almost too 
dramatic a contrast. For, tortured by a 
thousand fears, Fayne had hurried off 
alone, insisting almost fiercely on Mrs 
Trescott’s remaining behind. No; Mary 
wanted just him. There was no time to 
the matter. Really, he could 


less 


home 


discuss 


not wait for her preparations, so there 


would be no use in making them. Yes, 
he preferred her to stay where she was 
and not think of leaving the Major. 
Didn’t she see that she must be there in 
case it became necessary to 
the boy and his nurse ? 

In this mood, which complicated itself 
with a haunting impression that perhaps 
Mrs. Trescott had all along been right 
as to Mary’s illness—for was it not she 
who had really suggested Mary’s going 
away ‘—Fayne had left the house abrupt- 
ly. And later on, with the absorption 
of anxiety, he had dismissed, with every 
other save that of his wife, the thought 
of Mrs. Treseott and her affairs from 
his mind. 

Now it was Mary who brought it back 
again. When he came into her room 
the next morning her smile was stronger. 
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The serious chill of the day before had 
been but a threat. She lay comfortably 
in bed, and the doctor pronounced 
her already decidedly better. After 
he had gone out, Mrs. Fayne turned 
to her husband. “I’ve thought of noth- 
ing all night long but what you told me, 
dear,” she declared. “It’s too delightful, 
isn’t it, and better than you and I de- 
served, for we haven’t been very nice. 
Oh, it’s such a relief, Gordon,” she clung 
to his coat sleeve, “that I feel well 
enough to get up at once and dress my- 
self and go home with you. What a won- 
derful time we shall have at home to- 
gether! And when we get there and are 
alone—isn’t ‘alone’ a dear word ‘¢—let’s 
never go away again.” 

In the reiteration of sentiments like 
these, in fond plans and tender arrange- 
ments, the morning passed on wings; and 
it was not until noon that Mary Fayne 
bade her husband leave her. 

“ Tt’s quite ridiculous, but I’m so sleepy 
that I can’t talk any more; I suppose it 
is because my mind is at peace.” Her 
heavy eyes bore out her words; and 
Fayne, when he had drawn the shades 
against the yellow winter sunshine that 
glared upon the sea, bent over his wife 
and held her long in whispered confer- 
ences. But suddenly Mary dropped her 
arms from his neck and grew alert in 
a question. 

“Gordon, it’s just occurred to me. 
Did you send any word to mamma that 
I was better?” 

Fayne drew a long breath. “ By Jove! 
I didn’t,” he confessed. “ I suppose I for- 
got, and, worse than that, I never thought 
of it this morning, either. Well ”—he 
shrugged a shoulder and laughed un- 
easily —“ under the circumstances, I 
dare say it hasn’t made much difference. 
I'll go and telephone now.” 

Mary looked up at him roguishly. “ Per- 
sonally, I rather like your forgetting; 
but ”’—she shook her head—* I’m by no 
means sure that it hasn’t made a differ- 
ence, ‘ under the circumstances’! Never 
mind; it’s all over now,” she added. 
“ Hurry and tell mamma that I’m quite 
right and shall come home in a day or 
two—you might even say to-morrow! 
Yes; say it. Don’t look so astonished, 
dear... . I know!” 

It was at this crucial moment that 


both of them turned to sounds in the cor- 
ridor outside; voices held in anxious 
restraint; the touch of softened footsteps 
and the flutter of silken skirts in quick 
movement. Their eyes met in a flash of 
recognition that filled the instant of sus 
pense, prefacing the knock which both 
knew to be inevitable. Mary sank back in 
bed and Gordon straightened himself to 
await the sound. With his answer the 
door opened and Mrs. Trescott came into 
the room. Her air breathed tragic dis 
order, and she brushed past him to fling 
herself upon her daughter. 

“My darling child, my little girl!” she 
cried. “It is mother come to you! 
Thank God you are alive! Such anxiety, 
such torture! Ah, why didn’t you let me 
know, Gordon?” she turned in fierce re- 
proach. “I’ve waited and waited. I’ve 
known nothing since you left me and re- 
fused to let me go with you. There was 
no answer to my telegram—tell me you 
never got it—and they said the telephone 
line was out of order, so I have come. 
Such torture!” she began again, and 
her eyes shone fires of condemnation that 
even the grayness of her tear-stained 
cheeks could not dim. “Such torture! 
Ah, it was cruel of you. But it is my- 
self that I blame most of all. I have 
failed in my duty to my Mary; to you 
both.” One of Mrs. Trescott’s hands 
clasped her daughter’s, the other seized 
her son-in-law’s. She sat between them 
like a link—or might it not be a barrier? 
“Yes; it is just my fault; you have made 
me see it now,” she went on. “ I’ve been 
selfish, dear children; bound up in my 
own happiness. It has been happiness 
such as I have never known before; not 
even with your dear dead father, Mary. 
No; I am not ashamed to say it, for this 
is the time for truth. Yet I have done 
wrong to vield to it. My duty, my first 
duty, was to you! Can you ever forgive 
me because I forgot it just once? Be 
merciful to mother, Mary! Then I shall 
atone, for I see things clearly now. 
Dear ones, I shall never leave you again. 
T know, as you know, that my place is 
with you always. . . . Oh, I’ve said noth- 
ing to Major Stilton yet. How could 
I even think of him when the thought of 
Mary and you, Gordon, absorbed my 
mind? Why, she needs me, and you 
need me, too. Some day you both will 






































“I SHALL NEVER LEAVE YOU AGAIN 
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feel and understand the meaning of this 
eall. But I shall write the Major and 
tell him that I My 
penalty is hard, hard; God will give 
strength to Nothing shall 
move me; my mind is made up.” 

Then she turned 
that she 


be his wife. 
but 
pay it. 


cannot 
me 


woman of 
the 
“This room is close,” she declared, “ and 
there is too light. Gordon, open 
the at the end a trifle, please, 
and close those outer blinds. .. That is 
better! Mary tired,” Mrs. 
Trescott was straightening her daughter’s 


briskly, 
execution was, to present. 
much 
window 


seems very 


pillow. “Tm afraid you are rather re- 
sponsible for this,” her glanee embraced 
both and the clock. “So Tl 
leave you together only an instant longer. 
Meanwhile I shall go to my I’ve 
got one at and 


I: ayne 


room 
the end of the corridor 
make mvself ready to take entire charge 
You 
Leave everything to me.” 
The moment that followed her exit had 
the quality of an exclamation point. In 


here. needn't worry any more, 


Cordon. 


its silence Fayne and his wife stared at 
then suddenly burst 
laughter. But while 
Mary’s gave but adequate response to the 


each other blankly; 
into simultaneous 
call of humor, her husband’s seemed to hold 
in it a sense of resignation, an acknowl- 
edgment of defeat. He came and sat on 
the edge of his wife’s bed. He took her 
in his arms. “1 suppose the jig is up!” 
Ile spoke lightly. “ After all, it may be 
just as well,” breathed 
promise. “Tm mother, 
She eares 5 


his tone com- 


SOrTY for your 


dear. and she is good to us. 
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She’s making a sacrifice, too. 


we haven’t done her justice. 


Perhaps 
I’m terribly 
disappointed; but I dare say it will come 
mut all right. At rate—fate 
too strong for us; doesn’t it ¢” 

Mary Fayne sat bolt up- 
right in bed and flashed on him eyes of 
scrutiny. “ You’re 
There’s no fate about it; 
phase of 


any seems 


* Nonsense !” 


worse than she is! 
it’s just another 
emotions. I can’t 
Neither shall 
Why 


Who wants her sacrifice, 


mamma’s 
give this up and I won't. 
you. I’m not 
should you be? 


sorry for mamma. 


anyhow? Listen,” she glanced anxiously 
It’s 
Mamma 
I'll 
see that she doesn’t as long as she’s with 
me—if I have to—tie hands! Go 
back to New York at the very 
next train; and see the Major immediate- 
ly. Send word to him to meet you some 
where, 


toward the door, “I’ve got a plan. 
so desperate that it can’t fail. 


hasn’t written to Major Stilton yet! 


her 


once 


and then tell him everything, ev- 
erything! Make him understand. It will 
work, Briton. But 
and you've got to, Gordon 

understand forever. Don’t 
he’s in love with her when 
Then tell him that he 
must make mamma feel that he needs her 


be hard for he’s a 
once you do 
he'll 
that 


talking. 


forget 
you're 
simply 


more than any one else does in the world. 
(iordon—I think I hear a step in the cor- 
Gordon, tell him that if 
else will do, he must fall ill 
desperately ill; 
post-haste for mamma! 


ridor nothing 
much iller 
and then send 
Hurry, Gordon, 
And tell him, from me, that she 
shall come to him, if I have to carry her!” 


than I am 


hurry. 
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Along the Great Wall of China’ 


WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, F.R.G.S. 


NE hundred and seventy-seven 

miles to the east of Imperial 

Peking lies the city of Shan- 
haikwan, on the fortieth parallel of 
north latitude. It boasts a popula- 
tion of about a thousand families, on 
whom Christian missionaries are making 
an impression, as is evidenced by va- 
rious examples of Christian civilization. 
Also, a division of the railway ends 
at Shanhaikwan: a_ hotel of foreign 
inclinations offers refreshment and _ rest 
to casual travellers, while ine the summer 
months troops of certain European 
Powers are quartered there by the waters 
of the Yellow Sea. 

Such is Shanhaikwan—except for one 
thing more, a feature which serves to 
magnify its name above most other 
towns of corresponding size the world 
over. He who searches may find a tablet 
set up two miles from Shanhaikwan, 


* Copyright, 1909, t 


facing the sea, and hearing an inserip 
tion, which, when translated, reads: 


HEAVEN MADE THE SEA AND THE 
MOUNTAINS 


That tablet marks the eastern bound 
ary, the beginning, of the Great Wall of 
China. From that spot the present wall 
follows, more or less,the line of the an- 
cient wall built 2,100 years ago, and 
stretches its serpentine length westward 
for a thousand miles and more, straight 
across level stretches, plunging down the 
deeps into great valleys, rearing itself 
higher and higher along the summits 
of mountain ranges, until as a whole 
it seems to be an enormous dragon whose 
coils and curves were laid on the sur- 
face of the earth ages ago, there to re- 
main for future ages. 

From Shanhaikwan the Great Wall 
reaches out toward the setting sun, 
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and does not reach its western limit 
intil more than one-twentieth of the cir- 
cumference of the earth has been covered. 
And there, when our party had traversed 
the sinuous curves and folds of this great 
dragon of masonry and arrived at Kia- 
yiikwan, we found another tablet: 


rue MARTIAL BARRIER OF ALL 
UNDER IIEAVEN 


It was in the year 1901 that I first 
undertook to explore certain regions of 
China which were practically unknown 
to the civilized world. Months were 
spent in this expedition, studying the 
natives, learning their habits and cus- 
toms, becoming familiar with conditions; 
all of which was necessary preparation 
for the second visit, which was made for 
the purpose of traversing the entire 
length of the Great Wall—a feat never 
before accomplished — by 
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cringing, graceless,” is the Chinese his- 
torian’s description of the mighty man 
who completed the Great Wall of China. 
In fact, however, he was one of the great- 
est executives the world has ever known, 
despite the very uncomplimentary re- 
marks of the harsh historian Ssii-ma- 
chien, translated literally above from 
the Imperial History of China. 

It was a fine attempt of Chin’s to 
obliterate all previous records and start 
the world afresh. He had no Gatling 
guns, men-of-war. powder, or steam, but 
instead a soaring ambition. Never, 
perhaps, was there a greater ambition 
than that possessed by this emperor, who 
lived two hundred years before Christ, 
when Hamilear and Ilannibal were in- 
vading Spain. One of his first decrees, 
as recorded in history, abolished the use 
of posthumous titles, declaring his pleas- 








white men, so far as his- 
tory records. 

I started in May, 1908, 
from Shanhaikwan, my 
party consisting of Amer- 
icans and Chinese. With 
pack-mules heavily laden 
we crawled along the wall, 
forded rivers and streams 
and tramped steadily on- 
ward, until in September, 
1908, we arrived in Tibet, 
having covered a_ dis- 
tance of perhaps’ 1,800 
miles. We followed num- 
berless curves and loops, 
although as the crow flies 
the eastern and western 
ends of this great rampart 
are but 1,145 miles apart. 

During seven months of 
‘ xploration I discovered 
evidence of the existence 
of at least ten other walls, 
built at various times, and 
some of them _ probably 
erected before the Great 
Wall was conceived in the 
marvellously active, high- 
ly imaginative brain of 
that truly great ruler, 
Chin Shi Hwang. 

“ High-pointed nose, slit 


























eyes, pigeon breast, wolf 
voice, tiger heart, stingy, TABLET 
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ure that “he should be known simply as 
Shi Hwang-ti, the First Emperor; and 
that all successive generations should be 
distinguished numerically as the second 
generation, the third generation, and thus 
onward to the ten-thousandth.” 

After the subjugation of a seore of 
smaller states, the unification of the 
empire and the re- 
ported bury ing alive 


WALL OF CHINA. 


resolved to burn all the books.” Abolish- 
ing the title of king, he used that of 
emperor instead; and, as his disregard 
and contempt of the past increased, he 
proclaimed himself Chin Shi Hwang, or 
Chin, “ The Only First.” 

When the antiquity-loving scholars 


protested against his wanton unconcern 








of his grandparents 
because the N had 
treated him badly, 
he began to east 
about for the means 
to accomplish th 
ends of his itching, 
restless ambition. 
When the perform- 
ances mentioned 
above, in addition 
to a great many 
others, were finish- 
ed, Chin had been 
on the throne about 
five - and - twenty 
vears. Ile was now 


sole propre tor of a 








territory which the 

















Chinese historian 


says extended from CIRCULAR 


Korea to the equa- 
tor, and from the 
Eastern Sea to Shensi and Szechwan. 

af chang dd the face of the whole coun- 
try. His ambition for public achieve- 
ments impelled him to do prodigious works 
which ean be most favorably compared 
with the great works of Egypt. “ Many 
objects which were in bronze, and others 
in gold, were of such weight that some 
of his suecessors deemed it a considerable 
task to remove them from one city to 
another.” These statues and other monu- 
ments were destined to adorn the superb 
palace that had been built at his capital. 

But the Chinese of his day objected 
to such magnificence, when the books 
of antiquity recommended simplicity in 
all things. They quoted miultitudi- 
nous examples of princes who had _ be- 
haved themselves differently from the 
reckless, feckless Chin. a The monarch 
in a fit of irritation, in order to destroy 
the remembrance of these ancient sov- 
ereigns who were quoted continually by 
the learned as a reproach to his pomp, 


TOWER OUTSIDE THE MALAN Pass 


for the precious past, The Only First 
unceremoniously buried about five hun- 
dred of them alive and carried into 
execution his resolve to eliminate the 
odious classies. The “useful” books 
which treated of fortune-telling, astrol 
ogy, agriculture, and medicine were 
spared. If anybody was found whisper 
ing or insinuating that his censorship 
was uneanonieal, the unlucky individual 
was promptly decapitated. Not only 
were the blind followers of ancient usage 
beheaded, but their faithful families 
were exterminated like pestiferous rats, 
and the officials of the districts were held 
responsible for not stamping out all 
vestiges of the mouldy, dusty past. “So 
many scholars were buried that melons 
grew in winter on the soil above their 
bodies.” “ History,” The Only First de- 
creed, “shall begin with me.” 

By the mere force of his character and 
will he unified the customs of the people 
and introduced equitable and uniform 
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systems of weights and measures. Ile 
improved the roadways, and ordered all 
cart tracks to be made certain lengths 
apart and exactly parallel, so that ve- 
hicles could easily traverse the empire, 
now so wide in extent, thus foreshadow- 
ing the railway system to be built in 
the far-distant future. 

To superstitious notions Chin added 
the lust of luxury, his life being a blaze 
of Oriental magnificence. He built a 
wonderful palace, which has been de- 
scribed in the Imperial History as hav- 
ing certain gorgeous annexes attached at 
intervals, the whole extending over a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. In conse- 
quence of his life of luxury, perhaps, he 


became more and more a prey to super 
stition, and it may be that because of 
this he completed the Great Wall. At 
any rate history records that he was in- 
formed by propheey that in time he 
would be overwhelmed and destroyed by 
outside enemies. So he mobilized an 
army of 300,000 men to work on the 
Great Wall, and if necessary to fight in 
his behalf. Chin’s design evidently was 
to enclose his massive empire in a ram- 
part which should have the shape of 
a horseshoe with the heel calks at the 
oeean shore. He did not plan to parallel 
the coast with a wall, doubtless con- 
idering the seaside an ample protection 
to a country vast and densely populated. 
The Wall is not for 
modern use; it is an an- 
cient fossil, the largest 

















fossil on the earth. But 
fossils are useful and 
truthful. It is a dividing 
line between two civiliza- 
tions and between two 
eras. In space it cut off 
the herdsmen of the north 
from the tillers of the 
south. It would be inter- 
esting to hear how the 
Mongols regarded the 
“White Wall,” as they 
ealled it, a barrier to cut 
them off from the water 
for their flocks, and if 
they complained, a barrier 
whence would issue an 
army to ecut them down 
and slander them after- 
ward. The wolf first quar- 
rels with the lamb, then 
eats him, then tells the 
world that the lamb was 
attacking him. The Wall 
divided the wolves from 
the lambs, but which was 
on which side is a ques- 
tion. In time the Wall di- 
vided the China of mist 
from the China of history. 
Before it we see dimly and 
discern only two or three 
groups of feudal states; 
after it we recognize plain- 
ly one civilized, central- 
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ized empire. 
As already mentioned, in 
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Shanhaikwan, near the 
Yellow Sea, from which 
expedition — started, 
there is nothing of spe- 
interest except the 

Wall. The rail- 
road, which is paying a 
dividend of sixty 


our 


( ial 
Great 


vearly 
per cent., runs through 
the Wall at this point. 
The imperial government 
gave permission to build 
fo the Wall, but not 
through the Wall, which 
has pierced 
purpose. At 
Nankou, where a passage 


never been 


for such a 


is necessary, a_ tunnel 
delves deep under the 
ereat barrier. It would 


be considered a sacrilege 
to pie ree the Great Wall 
with an iron track. 

But the story of how 
the road got through the 
Wall at Shanhaikwan is 
interesting. It 
this 


came to 








us in wise: Early L 

















one summer’s day, after 
passing through a hole in 


the Wall, a native hove A far 
in sight. We politely of 
saluted him with, “ Lend 

us some light ”—the customary saluta- 
tion of one seeking information. The 


tawny rustie stopped, gave a polite grunt, 
after the manner of his clan, and illu- 
minated his fine yellow face with a lib- 
eral and benevolent smile. 

“ Tlow came the hole in the Great Bar- 
rier where the Iron Cart passes through?” 

He gave ready reply: “ The iron road 
did not make the 
long ago.” 

He then related the following love- 
story, which is the version of the people: 

Many, there 
prince who was employed by the emperor 


opening; it was there 


many yvears ago was a 


in the construction of the Great Wall. 
For some reason or other this prince 
had ineurred the bitter enmity of the 


sovereign. One day the prince mysteri- 
disappeared, as many others did 


in those unhaleyon days. 


ously 


The story goes 
on to relate that this prince had married 
who loved him 

Hearing 


a beautiful woman 
derly and devotedly. 


ten- 


no news 
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of him, she undertook the long journey 
to the Wall in hopes of discovering some 
clue to her lost leved one. After passing 
through many perils and hardships, she 
arrived at her destination only to learn 
that her husband had perished and that 
his body was entombed somewhere in the 
half-completed structure. Stricken with 
stood the Wall, 
and in her desolation had given up all 
hope even of discovering her husband’s 
remains and of them back to 
the family burying-ground, where the 
magic influences would prosperity 
to the family. Just then a_ beautiful 
fairy, lithe and slender, lightly descended 
before her and inquired of the discon- 
solate widow the cause of her tears. 

“Oh, help me to find my darling hus- 
band,” replied the half-frightened but 
expectant girl. “TI am so miserable and 
unhappy, take pity on me.” 

“To as IT bid you,” replied the sprite. 
“Cut vour hand for blood that will flow 


grief, she weeping on 


bringing 


waft 
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the heart, and follow 
drops as you walk along.” 


from the crimson 


Kagerly seizing a 


girl 


sharp stone, the 
her delicate hand, and as 
the fell, her footsteps followed 
until brought her to the object of 
her desire, lying in an opening that had 
miraculously made in the Wall. 
Through all the ages since then the Wall 


in this spot has never been repaired ; and 


gashed 
blood 


they 


been 


when rude, remorseless commercialism 
laid hand the Barrier of 
Chin to push through the parallel hars of 
steel for the Tron Horse, it was at this 
elfin pass that the Wall was crossed and 
the road made. 


unholy upon 


When the story was finished we polite- 
lv said to the native, “ We have delayed 
your chariot.” 


Ile was walking. 


Shanhaikwan 
the “3” 


matter. 


find, but 
trouble- 
were 


was easy to 
the Wall 
The 
and hard to make; 
not 
branched 


was a 
some ascents steep 
the natives, even, did 
the Wall actually 
Kalgan on the north- 
and to Nankou on the southwest. 
Several led astray by 
natives who affirmed they knew the exact 
spot where the Wall forked. 


Ww here 


off, to 


know 


west 


times we were 


In answer 


to their confidénce the climb was made, 
only to enjoy the superb scenery and to 
he disappointed in the quest for 
tion of the 
the one 


The re 


the june- 
the west to 
the east. 
the 


two walls from 


Wall toward 
chart 


great 


was also a error in 


otherwise excellent map, which helped to 
lead us 


astray. The error consisted in 
the misspelling of a town name, and also 
in misplacing the “ Y” by 
when located by 
known towns. 
Our 


Some miles, 


angles with certain 


caravan of mountain mules had 


- rested overnight at the pass of “ The Lily 


Pool” (Lienhwachi). Sinee 
no inn at the hamlet, we 
by the 


there 
were taken in 


was 


‘rich man” of the place, with 


all the hospitality of a mountaineer. The 
whole population was permitted to come 
and look us Our arrival in that 
hamlet circus, ago, 


over. 
was what a years 
was to village towns in our own country. 

The day was very young when we be- 
gan the ascent of the mountains in 
further quest for the lost “ Y.” At one 
thousand feet above the Lily Pool, which 
itself was far the sea-level, the 
scene enraptured all except the third 
muleteer. Continuing the ascent, we came 
upon large sections of the Great Wall in 
almost. perfect repair and in truly classic 


above 





ALONG TIE 


that of an 


Wall, 


very 


would rival 
Not the 


tower, standing on 


ensen ble W hich 


(rreece, only Crreat 
solid the 
ot a steep cliff, and several hundred 
distant the Wall 
tracted our attention. The 
advanced two explana 
lirst, that the solid solitary 
had been used by soldiers for their horses. 
Phi solid, 


dubious. The other explanation 


ment 
put a 
feet 


trom outside, at 


‘rich man,” 


acting as guide ’ 


tions. tower 


tower being this theory was 
was the 
Due south of this point 
the “ Thirteen Tombs,” the 


Ming Re servation The reomancers 


true one. lay 
Imperial 
had 


imperative to build such a 


or 


reckoned it 


tower in this high place in order to suck 

good influences and concentrate good 
luck 
ITow 


verge d 


Tombs 


n the resting-place of the Mings. 
much of the “ favorable ” 
the the 
could not 


Was 


Place 


con- 


by tower on of 


we learn. 

Wall is 
Wall 
line 
fol 


northward 


sunrise end of the Great 
the level of the 


again descends 


The 
below sea. The 
to the tid 
the shore it 


upward 


never 


Soon atter leaving 


and 
bearing off to the west. During the first 


lows a course 


thousand Ji it is never on a_ level. 
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altitude, it 
Built 
for peace and repaired for war, the Great 
ha 
Phe scene ry 


whol 


CanVors 


Irregular in direction and 


has been regular only in purpose. 


Barrier never been disappointing. 


is almost sublime. For one 


day a chain of 
ot 


north 


we passed through 
Kighty 
ot 
of 
mortals, are location, altitude, and gran 
tit for t he 


tide-water to a 


marvellous beauty. 
ot the 


Peking, capital ol 


overestimated city 


the 


miles 
Vastest empire 


deur Olympian gods. From 
height of 


this stupendous structure 


nearly a mil 
keeps steadily 
on its westward course. China’s wonder 
of the world might readily challenge com 
parison with Egypt’s pyramids. 


‘] he 


re gions 


through 
The 


as he 


Barrier 
the 
his herbarium 
sea to the “ Y ” 


Howers, in 


Great 


Passes 
pleasing to scientist. 
botanist can stock 
from the 
belts of 
shrubs, plants, and trees 
SIX 
ot 


binary 


travel through 
to 


ornith- 


addition 
The 
clover 
the 


awaiting 


seven 


W ith 
student 


almost equal 


gist 1s 
belts 


r wks 


in 
ot 


and 


birds, while 


stones has him 


granites, sandstones, and con 


bewildering and 


will 
the 


glomerates of 
The 
material 


variety 
find 
Imperial 


design. biologist abun 


dant among 
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Tombs 1 he 
purposes ot the 
as the 


imperial reserve for burial 
reigning family, known 
Tombs, is loeated 
Wall. Indeed, the 
imnishes the enclosure 


side. A 


marked 


Eastern against 
the Crreat 


Wall f 


protection on ole 


Great 
with its 
eharm- 
out 
grow 


ing spot the geomancers 


the 
funeral-pines, and death by strangling is 


as “ Lucky.” In enclosure 
who dares to 
IIere her late 
Dowager will be 
We 
wild 


along 


the penalty to any mortal 
eut or mar. the 


Majesty the 


b iried in a 


trees, 
Impress 
vrave palace. 


frorgeous 


made a list of a seore or more of 
and 
first 


ean but 


about, 
the 
We 


clematis, 


creatures that 
thi 
China 
tion the pe 


ran 


great barrier for time in 


we savy snake S. 


menh- 


oni Ss, roses, ShHow-tiii- 


with 
the 


the-mountains, other flowers in 


fusion: orioles, rain-doves, 
feath- 


finding a 


great) pre 
woodpr elke rs 


ered Foll 


white 


and seores of other 


Wi must 


dandelion, 


also note 
amid environ- 
Na- 
no better work anywhere 
Wall, nor 
of man superior to this which 
Torest clothed 
streams, and ravines. 

‘l hi peopl 
Wall ar poor, 
a thousand Ji of 
thousand Ji of poverty; a thousand li 
for th little 
history and condition of the only 


growing 


ment fit tor the feet of cherubim! 


ture has don 


than along the Great is there 
any work 
we see amid mountains, 
Great 
that 
through a 


near the 
Wi 


trave l 


dwelling 


mostly may say 


was 
of ignorance natives know 
ot the 
wonder of the Far 
li of 


in many 


Fast; and a thousand 
This disease we have seen 
lands differ- 
never same 
the 


goitre 
mountain 
but 


among th 


among 
with the 
people of 


ent peoples, 

proportion as 

Great Wall. 
The effort 


material 


the 
mortar), to 


necessary to provide 


(stone, brick, and 


carry it and lay it. impresses the trav- 
eller 
the almost 
Wall. And 


small part of the whole. 


seale 
the 
occupy no 


when he is attempting to 
inaccessible portions of 
such portions 
It was impreg- 
nable to the enemy because inaccessible. 
Often we 


many of 


were hauled up by and 
the 


by holding on to a mule’s tail, the steep- 


ropes, 


ascents were accomplished 


ness preventing one from remaining on 
the animal’s back. 

the 
away in the fastnesses of these heights 
the Great 


Among mountain villages stowed 


along Barrier may be men- 
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from the 
terms it, 


* Thistle Ravine.’ lar 


< be 
Barbarian Sea, 


tioned 
as Euripides 
the 
the mountains and the blue of the sky. 
These are, 


there are here two colors, green oft 


however, in almost infinit 
this 


surrounded by 


shade, and lofty valley is entirely 


peaks of a strange and 


The hamlet 


inquired of a native, 


form. has six 


We 


he said, “ Five or 


picturesque 
families. and 
When we urged 
on him the absurdity of his not knowing 
the exact 
and that 


six.” 


small a_ place, 


his birth, 


number in so 


the village of from 


whieh he had never wandered, he replied, 


‘ Six,” laconic and correct. 

As there ar land, 
every inch is under cultivation, and work 
extends well up the steep slope 8, 
the tiller of th 
when planting to prevent sliding down 
Along the Wall at regular intervals ar 
the remains. of 
Thistle 


ocean currents, 


not ten acres of flat 


W he r 


soil must brace himself 


but 
above = the 
was not one of these. 

At twilight we 
climb, at the 


garrison towns, 


Ravine. 3.500 feet 


hard 


only 


after a 
the 
There being no inn to shelter us, 


arrived, 
open end of 
street. 
the kindly placed a new 
house at the disposal of the expedition. 
This was called “ The House of the Lucky 
Star.” A red cloth with a bit of char 
coal dangled at the door to prevent the 
spirits from When 
“The House of the Lucky Star” is fin- 
ished a basket of cakes will be upset and 


mountaineers 


evil bothering us. 


a general serambl 
We 


timber of 


ensue, to insure luck 
amused to find on the 
this mansion a 
saving, 


were main 


very modest 
happy “This is a great work.” 
We were, they said, the first foreigners 
who had ever burst into that quiet val- 
ley. My glasses interested them, and they 
had never heard of false teeth. 


and on 


They are 
the Great 
Wall near by are slabs with inscriptions 
naming the head brickmen, blacksmiths, 
and directed 
pairs on the Great Barrier centuries ago. 


manual workmen, 


stone-masons who the r« 
These highlanders are religious people. 
Often along the Wall we saw towers and 
temples erected to the tutelary gods of 
the northern boundary, but here we found 
No diffuses 
fragrance in the godless, mud-made cairn 
of Chi Li K’ou. 

There are birds here which the moun- 
taineers do not kill, and which we found 


a vacant shrine. incense 





ago. 
yple. 
and 
: of 
und 
uses 


airn 


puNn- 
yund 


























IN THE MOUNTAINS 
f the Wall are 


nesting in the pear trees. One was 
pointed out by an old man. He said that 
vears ago an emperor, whose early morn- 
ing slumbers had been disturbed by the 
noise of this bird at his palace window, 
issued a decree forbidding all feathered 
creatures of this deseription to screech 
within forty li of Peking. It is general- 
ly reported that these birds heard of the 
decree and obeyed the “ Ruler of all un- 
der Heaven ” until this day. 

The Great Wall passes through a re- 
gion which is now sparsely settled, but 
which was probably densely populated 
in ancient davs. Indeed, the Great Wall 
suggests that centuries ago in this part 
of the country China supported a large 
population. The Wall varies in size as 
well as in material, but it averages twen- 
iy feet in height, and is wide enough 
for from three to six horsemen to ride 
abreast on the top. 

Here at Thistle Ravine is one of the 
most entrancing views we have had in 
any land, the wonderful festooning of 
the Wall, exactly on the sky-line from 
mountain peak to mountain peak, follow- 
ing an almost inaccessible ridge, seeming- 
ly hung there by the Maker of the moun- 
tains. How it was constructed is a 
mystery. But there it is, towers and 


NORTH OF PEKING 
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wall; and it has been there for centuries 

defying the frost and the rain, the snow 
and the wind, or protecting the moun 
taineers from a strong enemy, who might 
overwhelm their slender force of warriors 
and overrun their meagre farms. 


This ponderous mass of masonry upon 


which we are now looking lies, like some 
mythical monster, prone upon the shad 
owy mountain and the dreary plain, as 
if prostrated by the blow of a gigantic 
foe. It does not suggest impious pride 
or sinewy foree, but enormous might. 
It was evidently inspired less by rage 
than by the desire to prevent rage in 
an age of rage. The fierce Mongols 
hetween this heavy line and the frozen 
north, elate with unerring bow. would 
gladly precipitate themselves on the plod 
ding peasants of the southland. It seems 
to us that the Wall was designed to pre 
serve peace, and as such still stands the 
most pronounced effort of ancient or 
modern times. The builder even two 
thousand years ago was ahead of thi 
sensel SS militarism of Europe. 

Immortal honors to the intelligence that 
econeeived and constructed the greatest 
Wall in the world, which has for ages 
stood for peace and which has for ages 
counselled delay! 








The Body with the Sequins 


BY MARIE 


HEN TI first knew Miss Debb 

\ I watched her one particularly 
dreary afternoon as I looked 

down on a particularly dreary garden. 

My own room, at the top of the house, 
gave on an acre of dank, squat shrub- 
bery the grottes and charmilles, the 
green -painted benches, the gravelled 
walks, of what the circulars called “A 
vast and flowering garden”; in reality 
the weed-grown front yard of a second- 
class Swiss pension. 

The melancholy front- 
age flanked by the white stueceo house 
was, however, at 
the wall’s peerless 
waters of 
gray veils 


semi-verdant 


near to 
foot 
Lake 


great 
stretched 
Leman, 

under a 


beauty 

the 
fluttering like 
storm; and, gazing 
upon their disturbed mirror, I saw Miss 
Debb leaning with her the 
stone parapet. 

The small remained quiet 
long that I grew tired of watching the 
immovable lady, and half- 
hour later, I looked out again, it was to 


arms upon 


figure 


so 


when, some 


see her still standing in the same place. 


She had raised an umbrella, for down 
through the bushes and the trees the rain 
was beginning to fall. The gong had 
rung for six-thirty table d’héte when 
Miss Debb finally left her point of ob- 
servation, and the garden through which 
she passed was as dreary as her short, 
dark-robed little figure. 

It if there 
thing distinctive in any pension. 


is to be wondered is any 
Some 
one composite horror must have served 
originally as model from which the evil- 
smelling, ill-eonducted replicas have been 
struck off. There is nothing distinctive, 
at all events, about Pension Slatter with 
the exception of Miss Debb, and no doubt 
she has her prototype in some one or 
other of the million boarding-houses with 
which the Continent swarms. 

The long table that trenchantly cut 
through the dining-room seated some 
thirty guests, not one of whom paid 


\ 


‘AN VORST 
over a dollar a day for his living, includ 
ing the wine. There was a German pro 
fessor and his wife, the usual number of 
small-featured men with large appetites, 
and ill-dressed, untidy women, There 
the Miss Harriet, 
smelled of hot-water bottles, toilet 
and the 


suggestive 


was raw-boned 


who 
soap, 
Frenchm: ! 
of 
miscellaneous, 
the travelling 
poor, who had come blindly together as 
second-class riffraff from all parts of the 


globe: 


fog; and 
Italian 


It 


harmonious gathering of 


London 
the 
whatsoever. 


and no 


soap 


was a in 


the herding of those who form a 
unity only they too 
to herd across a few 
of dirty table-cloth they create a 
world with a language polyglot 
Volapiik, find themselves 
friends the miserable 
grizzle floats in greasy sauce. 


because are poor 


apart; and yards 

new 
as as 
and become 


over stews whose 
The pen- 
sionnaires of Pension Slatter made com- 
the fact that at 
franes a day they were a speculation for 
their landlady! 

As the latest arrival, I had the last 
seat at table. According to his length of 
stay the guest moves up toward the land- 
lady, until: the oldest inhabitant has the 
of honor. At Madame’s right sat 
a small lady in black cashmere, an inch- 
wide bit of about her throat fast- 
by a coral brooch. Her hair 
very little of it—was sandy- 
and smoothly parted, and 
back small compact 
worn low in the back of her neck. Her 
were mild and blue, rather timid 
short-sighted behind glasses. Her 
face wore a patient expression, and one 
could imagine that if the creature lived 
who eared to try, the lady might be 
easily frightened. This was Miss Debb. 
She was the oldest inhabitant. 

There was at every other napkin ring 
the usual array of mineral-water bottles 
and cheap wines, hut at Miss Debb’s place 
was only ordinary water. Miss Debb 
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hore no evidences of typhoid microbes, 
however, and her color was something 
the tint of a faded rose. Bad the 
place might be, but she was used 
to it. Food, dirt, smell of the kero- 
sene with which the floors were polished, 
smell of the kitchen (which, to judge 
from the subtle pervasive odor of food, 
must have had its branches on every 
floor), the pallid slatterns who “ did the 
rooms ” and el ansed the house all was 
familiar to Miss Debb, and peculiar hor- 
rors, if they ever struck her, had ceased 
to alarm her now. The Pension Slatter 
was home to Miss Debb. She had been 
there a matter of twenty years. 

The re was something extremely sordid 
in the introduction of Pension Slatter 
into the beauty of the canton. The 
mountain peaks with their creeping 
snows, the serene blue 
lake, the flying gulls, the 
swans, the vineyards, and 
the flowers cried out in 
their harmonious voices 
against Pension Slatter. 
But IL felt afterward, in- 
deed I felt it the night 
I saw Miss Debb lean on 
the parapet watching the 
lake, that melodious na- 
ture did not ery out 
against her, and that, un- 
like the case of the de- 
stroved cities of Biblical 
time, something had been 
found in Pension Slatter 
to mitigate destruction! 

Miss Debb was a Brit- 
ish spinster, one of the 
numberless old maids who 
swarm in Switzerland, 
who seem eternally “ gone 
off on a tour” of some 
sort or other. But Miss 
Debb, poor dear, wasn’t 
on a tour, she was on a 
long stay; and romance, 
which is more lenient to 
the plump than to the 
lean, affirmed that Miss 
Debb had no angles. 

Miss Debb had just two 
dresses to her name. How 
long she had possessed 
these, how often they had 
heen turned and pressed 
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and cleaned and ripped and remade, would 
be hard to say. The history of Pension 
Slatter does not tell us. All my in- 
tormation was given me by the vralet 
de chambre ot my étage, a man nearly as 
venerable in his position of faithful re- 
tainer as was Miss Debb in her role of 
doyenne. Little Miss Debb paid sixty 
cents a day, year in and year out, for 
her living. She went regularly the first 
of August and took a very humble 
“cure” at a very obscure little watering- 
place, the distance of a tramway ride 
from the Pension Slatter, and this was 
She had an 
income of three hundred dollars a year, 


her only “ Swiss touring.” 


and after her living was paid she sent 
the rest to her brother—a blind old 
brother, who was breathing his life away 
in an old man’s home. 
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Miss Debb was very much beloved. 
Every one in the Pension Slatter told 
me so, 

“Why, figurez-vous, Monsieur—” and 
from then on it continued with one 
story of kindness after another—be- 
ginning with the crippled valet de cham- 
bre himself, and ending with the girl 
who sold flowers on the railway-station 
platform. Miss Debb could not afford 
to buy these flowers sold in the hurly- 
burly of arriving and departing trains 
toward places to which she could never 
go, but she contrived some kind action 
which won her the decorous salutations 
of the officials at the big Montreux sta- 
tion, from the surly chef de gare him- 
self to the tramway driver who once a 
year put her in the electric car that 
took her on her annual voyage. All 
these things I knew hefore I observed 
her under her umbrella looking out at 
the lake. 

No doubt just because she was a fix- 
ture and a sure victim, the lady occupied 
the smallest room in the house, and it 
did not look out on any of the beauties 
that cried against the Pension Slatter. 
Iler apartment looked on the back of the 
dark shrubbery, and with visions of the 
chameleon-like lake whose dark waters 
changed with every breeze, of the white 
lateen sails, of the swans, Miss Debb 
could only feast her eyes from the para- 
pet or from a tram-car or from the 
benches in the garden. 

“T am very fond of Lake Geneva,” she 
said to me, in her broad English, when 
I first knew her. “A great many celeb- 
rities have been fond of it, haven't they? 
Byron and Voltaire and ... the Prisoner 
of Chillon,” she wavered, for we had 
just been introduced and she was timid, 
so much so that any cruel creature could 
have frightened her to death with a 
“boo” in the right place. And as she 
spoke I wondered if the Prisoner of 
Chillon saw from his dungeon much 
more of the azure water than did Miss 
Debb from her gloomy room. 

It took me some time to grasp and 
then to believe the fact that Miss Debb 
had never been on the lake. The bright 
steamers plied from Savoie to Vaud, but 
she never boarded any of their planks; 
it eost just the money she could not 
afford to spend. 


We are led to believe that no woman 
lives who has not her romance, and one 
was led very gently and with the kind- 
est curiosity to wonder what this wom- 
an’s romance had been, and in what far 
past she had lived her sentimental holi- 
day! She could not have been—though 
in the freshest of them and in. th 
greenest of them—less than sixty vears 
of age. 

The valet and the little maid on my 
floor, even the proprietress herself, had 
given me bits of history regarding th 
spinster, but no one had remotely hinted 
a love passage in that sterile life. On 
the other hand, I should not have en- 
couraged their tales: it would have been 
a profanation—something like robbing 
a dove-cote or startling a gentle fold. 
Miss Debb at sixty was so timid that sh 
flushed—went into such an eighteenth 
century flutter at a word that inter 
course, in order not to terrify her into 
speechless confusion, had to be carried 
on with great caution. She had lived so 
long alone, debarred from the polyglot 
conversation of the pension table—for 
she spoke English only—the sound of 
human voices in friendly, intimate con 
versation where she herself was the point 
of interest, was so distant .. .! 


The Montreux Kursaal is a_ stout, 
vigorous bit of architecture, stolid and 
withal confection - like, resembling — th« 
piece de résistance of a German bouquet, 
and from its site on the borders of the 
lake it offers twice a day the excitement 
of Petits Chevaux, a very good concert, 
a very good vaudeville, and the cheer of 
beer and pretzels and tea to the Swiss 
tourists through the canton. Every 
passer-by and visitor is taxed, with or 
without his consent, two franes a week 
in order that the Swiss government may 
run this animated whirligig of delights. 
Miss Debb was exempt from this tax. 
And she had never crossed the build- 
ing’s threshold. 

With what delicacy of which I was 
master I opened up a campaign toward 

shall I say the heart or the mind or 
the self of Miss Debb? ... My first ad- 
vance was a game of checkers with her 
in the parlor of the pension, in whose 
close, velvet, stuffy precincts the checker- 
board was the sole enlivenment. Miss 
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little hands, fine 
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Debb had fine, sensitive 


wrists—hands made for else in 
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When the finally 
a gala night with an unusually 
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spoke of something like awe came 
announeed 
brilliant 
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think I 
Her blue 
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low voice, 


ever since I 


could 
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freshen it up a 
they kindled, 
gone, she had ceased to be 

Miss Debb, in short, had 
but a woman as the 
matter of toilet transformed her. At six- 
ty she girl: 


brightened, 


midity was 


embarrassed. 


become nothing 


was pretty and 


eager as a 
sex triumphed over twenty years of pris 


on and monotony behind pension walls 
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Miss DEBB WAS GIVING AN EXHIBITION OF HER PARTY CLOTHES 


Until the night before the concert she 
scarcely ate; I believe she scarcely slept; 
she grew a little thinner each day, a 
little younger, and when at table our 
eyes met, she actually nodded at me. 
She grew jaunty, something close to a 
ghost of coquetry twinkled in her eyes, 
and if sunlight would have found its 
way back to those thim strands of hair 
it would have touched them to color: 
the roses did bloom in her cheek. Mean- 
while, wondering vaguely what manner 
of costume or armor, what mode or style 
of dress, a “body with sequins” might 
be, or how Amazonian-like or houri-like 
the little lady would declare herself on 
the night of our engagement—I waited. 
Once more she came to me, and this 
time in distress. I hope I may never 
see a look like that again on any wom- 
an’s face. 

“T hear it’s an evenin’ affair,” she said, 
in a_half-suffocated voice, “and T’m 
afraid I sha’n’t be able to go.” 

“Why, pray?’ I asked, with asperity. 

“ Because I’ve no wrap of any sort. I 
couldn’t go unsuitably dressed.” 

Not a great distance from the Pen- 
sion Slatter a certain lady of my ac- 


quaintance was spending a season on the 


banks of Leman, a beautiful and clever 
lady, whose presence and propinquity 
may in some measure have explained my 
stay at the Slatter, the only available 
lodging near her villa. I put Miss Debb’s 
problem as it stood to my friend, and the 
next day an evening cloak of substance 
and character as mysterious as the “ se- 
quin body” lay on the lady’s bed. 1 
could guess with what beauty and fra- 
grance it filled the little spinster’s room. 
I didn’t need her eyes to tell me of her 
pleasure, but she herself was far too 
grande dame to put me to an awkward 
denial of such pleasure. She had de- 


“ 


murred only, “ Your friend herself might 
want to go to the concert.” And she was 
comforted by the assurance that the lady 
would make shift to find some other 
cloak, and accepted the loan as charm- 
ingly as it was made. 

I noticed, the day of the concert, a 


continual opening and_ shutting of 


my friend’s door in the little room at 
the end of the passage: indeed there 


3 


seemed to be a procession of people o- 
ing in and out. I waylaid the maid and 
asked her what the commotion meant. 


y 


“Tt is.” she said, “ pour voir la toilette 
de mademois¢ Ie.” 
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not been content with the ordinary seats 
on this occasion. I had determined that 
Miss Debb should drain the cup of pleas- 
ure to the dregs, and in the box nearest 
the stage I seated the lady with her bou- 
quet of orchids and lilies in her hand. 

When we had installed ourselves, and 
my friend of the neighboring villa had 
found her chair as well beside us, I gave 
my curious eyes their will. 

The “ body with the sequins ” had been 
fashioned originally by some deft hand, 
by the hand of some great coufuriére in 
the days of the Empire. Where it had 
come from, from what beautiful ward- 
robe it might have been blown to Miss 
Debb, I do not know. It had not been 
made for a slender figure, for it fitted 
her plumpness to perfection. It was 
fashioned of some soft silky material of 
a bright searlet color, satin up to the 
breast line, I should think; and under the 
gauze the white neck, white still, could 
be seen, and the whole corsage was hung 
and sewn with small glittering sequins. 


I can’t say of what metal they were made, 


but they had kept their mellow color. 


The little sequins shook and gleamed 
and twinkled as Miss Debb moved and 





AS THOUGH HE MAGNETIZED HER BY THE TONES 


breathed—they shook musically on her 
matronly bosom as though she had not 
been ignorant of all alluring sounds. 
The lines of the dress showed how round 
and well made she was, how pretty her 
form had been, what a girl she had been, 
what a woman she was still in spite of 
her sixty years! Her hands in the short 
gloves clasped her seent bottle and her 
bouquet. Her face was glowing and 
sparkling. She was a woman to whom 
a little pleasure, and, oh, so little of life, 
had given back sex and youth. The 
brilliance of her costume stopped short 
at her waist. She wore an old black 
silk skirt, shiny as a mirror at the knees, 
and bearing the marks of ironing and 
cleansing and dyeing. 

The second number on the programme 
was the Berceuse of Godard’s. and 
played on this night by a _ violoncellist 
who was “ making a little cure” in Va- 
tel, and was meanwhile taking the place 
of the regular performer. He played ex- 
ceedingly well, and sat with his great 
sonorous instrument forward on the 
stage and directly under our box. I 
should never have observed him except 
ing for the sympathy with which he 
played. He was an_ ordinary-looking 
Italian in the ripe prime of middle age 
He had a kindly face, smooth shaven, 
he wore no glasses, and had dark clear 
eyes which, as we were directly in his 
most natural range of vision, fastened 
upon us. I thought my friend of the 
neighboring villa—indeed she was so 
considered to be the most lovely of 
women, and it was no new thing for me 
to see her admired and observed. As 
for my guest, in her crimson body with 
the sequins, her gentle flushed face, her 
rapturous delight, her touching eman- 
cipation from everything that suggested 
kerosene floors, bad food, and humid 
sordid poverty, her blithe soaring, as 
it were, into this realm of harmony 
and delight, her bright sweet taking of 
the oeceasion, were enough to inspire 
any one. 

If with one stroke of a wand I could 
have set free every captive of small in- 
come and unloved existence it would 
have been done that evening. The Ber- 
ceuse is too well known to need any- 
thing more than a remark. On this 
night its eradle-like melody played a 
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that it friend of 
the neighboring villa who inspired the 
player, for the violoncellist was looking at 
She did 
move hand or foot, she scarcely breathed. 
I felt even at the time that, pleased 
she was by the music, it was th 
that held her, and I wondered if 
face there be something 


was not my beautiful 
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man 
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When the last 
close my guest sighed and relaxed. 
followed the he 
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their 
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and watched him all the evening long. 
At the end of the evening Miss Debb 
to friend, “I 
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WAS FIXED ENTIRELY ON THE VIOLONCELLIST 


then,” she gravely continued, 


might 


thought 
“that I buy evenin’ cloak, 
but I’ve had to wear it 
until now. I think,” she meditated, “I 


shall order one next year.” 


never occasion 


On the back of her chair reposed the 
evening cloak, the soft enveloping gar 
ment out of whose common conventional 
chrysalis she had unfolded into such a 
brilliant butterfly. 

It that to 
take her home, and when she had been 
given over to the care of the valet 
waited for her at the door | 
my friend of the neighboring villa 
her house. 

“What a dear!” the lady exclaimed 
“what a dear old face, what a young old 
face, what a patient creature!” 

“ And,” I added, “the body with the 
sequins !” 

“i 
Kidd’s 
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was so arranged we were 
who 
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Captain 
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sail up for her and carry her off to some 


might have been in 
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As | went back later into the evil- 
smelling halls to my room in the pen- 
sion, past the closed doors of the French 
and German pensionnaires on whom the 
corroding life had apparently no effect, I 
asked myself how far such a break as 
the evening had been would be kind to 
little Miss Debb—whether or not the 
routine would come back to her with the 
friendliness of familiarity, or if the 
pleasure of the night would be a_ too 
poignant memory. 

On the following morning very early 
I was off on a motor trip before the 
house was astir, and some five weeks 
had gone by before I passed by Mon- 
treux again. 

This time I had no intention of stop- 
ping at the Pension Slatter, its use as 
far as | was concerned was past, but di- 
rectly I arrived in Vatel I went to the 
dark garden, up the gravel walk, past 
parapet and charmilles, past arbor and 
grotto, to ask after Miss Debb. I had 
not reached the house, however, before I 
saw a familiar figure in shirt-sleeves 
and green apron standing by a flowering 
bush of magnolia; the garden had ful- 
filled some of its promises in the pros- 
pectus—it was “in bloom.” The erippled 
valet de chambre came briskly with the 
alacrity of those servants who have an 
agreeable souvenir of the passing guest. 
I told him I had run in but for a mo- 
ment to leave my ecard for Miss Debb. 
The cripple nodded, twisted his hands in 
his apron strings—the knotty, deformed 
hands which had kerosened the floors, 
mounted the trunks and valises of how 
many hundred guests in the Pension 
Slatter for a decade or more. 

Miss Debb wasn’t any longer at the 
Pension Slatter. The news put bluntly 
made me start. ... Poor little lady! It 
was his way to break it to me. ... But 
Francois still nodded, still smiled, as I 
thought he could hardly have done 
over the death of the oldest inhabitant. 
Indeed, his air was so decidedly that of 
having a story to tell that I drew near 
him, and as I knew he expected me to 
ask, I said: 

“Not any longer here, Francois ? 
Mais quoi de neuf?” 

Miss Debb was in fact no more Miss 
Debb. She was married 


Ilere, as we had come to the bench 
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directly under the magnolia, I sat dow 
upon it and stared up at the valet, who 
stood before me with his hands neatly 
folded over his green apron. And in his 
picturesque and sympathetic way he told 
me what I will briefly give as follows: 
A day or two after my departure, more 
markedly after the grand féte at th 
Kursaal, Miss Debb received the hews 
of her brother’s death. The ineurabk 
at the old man’s home had ceased to bx 
a burden to his sister, and her incom 
was added to by some hundred franes a 
year. She had not gone into mourning, 
as, poor dear, how was it expected that 
she should! unless she donned the body 
of the sequins in the fashion of a bar 
barie rite! But she did keep her room a 
day or two, and wept (for Francois as 
sured me that her eyes were red), and 
grew pale, and after a litthe—he was 
forced to confess, after an unconvention 
ally little time—Miss Debb began to go 
out. She went by tram to Montreux 
and to Vevey and, as it afterward trans 
pired, to the Kursaal to the four-o’clock 
coneerts. It had been a great shock to 
the pension, this display of Miss Debb 
so soon after her bereavement, but she 
had been bereft of life too long. 
Francois was in a position to give 
me more or less intimate details of what 
followed on those festive afternoons when 
Miss Debb passed her time at the con- 
certs, for Francois’ brother was a jan- 
itor in the hall, and one of the nephews 
of the proprietor played in the orchestra 
From the first Miss Debb sat in the 
front row—boldly and_ bravely. She 
never changed her place. She stayed 
without budging through the entire pro- 
gramme, and then took the tram home. 
Once Miss Debb was seen to speak 
bravely and boldly—to the violoncellist, 
and after that, within the fortnight 
after my leaving Pension Slatter, the 
musician came to call on Miss Debb. 
There were walks in the garden, Fran- 
cois told me, there were trips on Lake 
Geneva. And one afternoon the two 
went together out of the gate to be mar- 
ried at the English church. And Fran- 
cois himself and the cousin of the pro- 
prietor had been witnesses at Miss Debb’s 
marriage. The player had given up his 
Montreux engagement and returned to 
his regular position in Milan, and around 
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This was the sum of Francois’ infor- 
It was enough from him, it was 
so delightfully easy to fill in and com- 
the Every bud must flower, 


more or less completely, unless killed by 


mation. 


pose rest. 
too violent a frost, and no such deadly 
element had ever approached the heart 
of little Miss Debb! On 
had hung a bud in the 
of the when 
suddenly 


life’s tree she 
darkest 
the 


corner 


garden, and sun had 


shone upon her well 
even at sixty she had bloomed! 

Ifow much of a sudden gigantie pur- 
pose she had developed who is to know ? 


How 


they 


decidedly the meek creature (and 
are sometimes the giants of the 
had determined to upon 
some spoke of fate’s flashing wheel and 
be carried on by it who is to say? But 
I am inelined to think that she was sim- 
ply irresistibly drawn to the vortex, and 
that she had nothing to do with it her- 
self at all. 

It was more than pleasantly easy to 
faney this 
had come to 
sence had 


narcissi 


time) seize 


how which 
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The 
the 
vines were growing green, and over the 
multicolored field flowers the 
vineyards drew their fertile lines. Lake 
Leman, serenely, quietly blue, reflected 
the peaks of snow that wedded the lake 
in erystal depths. 
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such things can come out of 


pension, What romance may 
not surround a neighboring villa? But 
my friend laughed and lingered and won- 
dered still, for standing in the doorway 
we had talking some half-hour of 
the gentle spinster. 

All that I could discover subsequently 


was good. 
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The man was a sober, hard 
working Italian with a stable income, a 
widower with an only child, and some 
the the little spin- 
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Martin Van Buren, Diplomat 


MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENGLAND 


BY MONTGOMERY BLAIR 


ARLY in April, 1831, Van Buren 

resigned from Jackson’s Cabinet, 

anticipating the gathering storm 
which must involve all who — stood 
near to the President. Social in its 
origin, the difficulty had become political, 
and the known firmness of Jackson, when 
his mind was made up, presaged serious 
trouble for those in opposition. On 
August Ist a commission was issued ap- 
pointing Van Buren minister to the 
Court of St. James, and Clay, his rival 
for future honors, at once saw in the 
assignment a “ safe refuge” under which 
the minister was to save his standing 
and influence with his party. Rumors 
prevailed of ditferences, if not a quarrel, 
between the President and his late Secre- 
tary of State; but if the originators of 
those rumors intended to produce the 
separation between the two men which 
they so ardently wished, they failed. 

Although Jackson was averse to part- 
ing with Van Buren, the premier of his 
councillors, he V ielded to the necessities 
of the situation, chief of which was the 
reorganization of his Cabinet. The se- 
lection of his suecessor was also in his 
mind, and on that point his wish would 
be law to his party. None of his 
predecessors had formed the plan which 
he wished to carry out, of selecting a 
Vice-President with the view of his 
succeeding to the Presideney. Already 
the availability of Van Buren was recog- 
nized, and this fact made him the closer 
to Jackson and the centre around which 
factional intrigue would rage. 

The most important diplomatic ques- 
tion at that time between the United 
States and Great Britain was our trade 
with the latter’s colonial possessions in the 
West Indies. After nearly fifty years 
of negotiation the question was still an 
open one; and Van Buren, believing that 
his predecessors in the Department of 
State had not adopted the proper course, 


set aside part of their instructions. 
Louis MeLane, the minister of the 
United States at the Court of St. James, 
had not succeeded as well as could bx 
wished under Van Buren’s new instrue 
tions. What could be more natural than 
that Van Buren himself should under 
take the mission? The Northeastern 
Boundary dispute was another question 
of interest between the two countries. 
The King of the Netherlands had just 
made his award, as yet not accepted by 
the British Ministry. Lord Palmerston 
said that this award was far from satis- 
factory to his government, yet, anxious 
to keep on good terms with the United 
States, they had determined to earry 
it into effect. 

Van Buren landed in England Sep- 
tember 9, 1831, after a pleasant voyage 
of twenty-four days. He soon found a 
satisfactory house at Stratford Place, 
and on the 21st was presented to the 
King, who had been crowned the day be- 
fore Van Buren reached Cowes. An 

‘vial report of his presentation was 

Edward Livingston on the same day, 

lows: “ Agreeably to an arrangement 
previously made with Lord Palmerston, 
I had, this day (the King’s regular Levee 
day) an audience of His Majesty, to 
whom I delivered my letter of Credence. 
He received me in the kindest manner; 
and in reply to the assurance I gave him 
of the respect entertained by the Presi- 
dent for his character; of the earnest 
desire of my Government to preserve and 
improve the friendly relations at pres- 
ent existing between the two countries 
and of the satisfaction which the Presi- 
dent derives, from his own confidence in 
the existence of a corresponding disposi- 
tion on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, he said That he had succeeded to 
the throne at a period when the political 
condition »%f Europe was most critical, 
and when its peace could only be pre- 
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served by the exercise of the utmost 
prudence on the part of those entrusted 
with the Governments of the principal 
Powers; That, for himself, if he had been 
ambitious, or willing to involve his 
country in war, there had not been want- 
ing oecasions when he might have done 

without subjecting himself even to 
imputations of seeking to disturb the 
publie tranquillity; but he was not am- 
hitious: and believing, as he did, that 
the best interests of his own country, 
as well as the happiness of the world, 
could only be promoted by the preserva- 
tion of the general peace, he had exerted 
all the power with which he was in- 
vested to accomplish that great end. He 
said the task had been a difficult one; 
That Great Britain had endeavored to 
exercise, and, he trusted, had succeeded 
in exercising, an important influence on 
the side of peace; That the issue was in 
the hands of Providence; but that he 
entertained very flattering expectations 
of a favorable result; That as to the coun- 
try, in particular, from whence I came, 
he had always been anxious for the 
preservation of the very best relations 
between it and Great Britain; That not 
only did their common interest point 
to that course. but their common origin, 
and the kindred relations subsisting be- 
tween them, should stimulate both na 
tions to practise forbearance towards each 
other, and to cultivate in their inter 
course feelings of mutual kindness and 
good neighborhood. That, for himself, 
always mindful that his first duty lay 
at home, he should not fail to do all in 
his power to preserve the relations of 
friendship now so happily existing be- 
tween the two countries. 

“Tle added that he had served during 
the whole of the war, and that he had 
endeavored to discharge the duties which, 
under the existing circumstances, he 
owed to his country, with fidelity and 
zeal; but that on the return of peace, 
he had laid aside all the feelings which 
war had given rise to, and resumed with 
pleasure those which were of a character 
more congenial to his disposition. He 
then referred to the colonies of Great 
Britain in the neighborhood of the 
United States, and to the intercourse 
recently established between them, and 
now in active and mutually beneficial 


operation, as offering additional induce 
ments to the preservation of amicable 
relations between the two nations. He 
added several observations upon this 
head, the influence which the geograph- 
ical situation of the colonies with refer- 
ence to the U. States, ought to have 
upon the policy of the two Governments 
as inducements for the preservation of 
peace and good understanding. He re 
ferred to the President by name; said 
that he had observed the course followed 
by him since the affairs of the U. States 
had been committed to his hands, with 
much attention and great interest, and, he 
took pleasure in adding, with great satis- 
faction, That detraction and misrepre- 
sentation were the common lot of all 
public men; That the President had 
not been exempted from them; but that 
from all he had seen of his public 
course, he had formed the highest esti- 
mate of his character.” 

To Jackson on the same day Van 
Buren wrote more freely: “Ilis [the 
King’s] observations were more extended 
than I had reason to expect & the effort 
on his part to make a favourable im- 
pression was very obvious. The notice 
which I have taken of that part of his 
speech which relates to yourself is by 
no means as full as the original re- 
marks would justify, but as I am obliged 
to report from memory what was un- 
expectedly said & under circumstances 
ily ealeulated for distinet recollection 


I have thought it at least prudent to keep 


on the safe side. The design evidently 


was to make a marked & unqualified 
expression of his respect & regard.” 

On October 14th Van Buren wrote to 
his friend Churehill C. Cambreleng: 
‘Your suggestion in a former letter will 
be borne in mind & IT shall do all T ean 
as well for the Country as for myself; 
but you must make great allowances for 
the state of the Ministry & this Country. 
They will be as it is quite natural 
they should be, disinelined to enter upon 
any matter not absolutely necessary to 
be attended to; for with a majority 
agt them in the House of Lords, and 
the Country agitated to the extreme, 
they have their hands full. . . . The 
publie men, here, as every where else, 
grow less as you approach them near- 
er, indeed this is not the age of 
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great men here, nor is it in any Coun- 
try But most of them in publie em- 
ploy he re are a vood deal above medi- 
oerity. Of the speeches in Parliament 
you can judge as well as myself. There 
is this difference between the debates of 
that character here, & with us. We 
make not only set speeches, but we pre- 
pare them under an impression that it is 
our duty to go over the whole ground, 
& exhaust the entire subject. Our 
speeches are therefore able, but long & 
laboured. Here on the contrary, they 


select a single or some time two or three 


points and speak to them, apparently 
without preparation & I frequently I [sic] 
have no doubt really so. An American 
attending a formal & important debate 
cannot fail to be disappointed—as I was. 
Still you cannot help feeling much re- 
spect for the whole proceeding, confused 
and disorderly as it certainly is.” 

Shortly afterward he dined with the 
King and Queen, and wrote Jaekson on 
October 21st: “ The dinner was an in- 
formal one, & I had much reason to be 
gratified with the reception which John 
& myself received. At the table, the 
King, after a few introductory remarks, 
in which he stated that it was not his 
practice, when he had foreign ministers 
to dine with him, to refer to the rela- 
tions between his own Country & theirs 
in the way he was about to do, but that 
as I was the only minister at table, & 
&e, he would take the liberty of express- 
ing. in the form of a toast, his sincere 
wish that there may be perpetual & sin- 
cere friendship between the U States & 
Great Britain—a sentiment which I of 
course very cordially reciprocated. The 
ladies (as is the universal custom here) 
left us at the table, & on our return to 
the drawing room we found the Queen, 
& some of her attendants sitting round 
a table, busily employed in embroyder- 
ing. At his request I took a seat with 
them, and entered into a long, and on 
her part, very sensible conversation, of 
which the habits, productions and insti- 
tutions of our Country formed the prin- 
cipal topic. T mention these things to 
you not on aeceount of their intrinsic 
importance, but to shew the disposition 
which exists here to be on good terms 
with us & shew you also that that sim- 
plicity, and modest reserve on the part 
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if those who are placed in high station 
for whieh you are so strenuous & prac 
ticable an advocate, is not altogether lost 
sight of, even in this country. Th 
ceremony of the prorogation was certain 
ly one of great pomp & parade, to a 
extent of which we have no idea; but 
that sort of pageantry, & all its ki 
dred exhibitions, are regarded by th 
highest orders of society here, as a part 
of their business, from which when fi: 
ished they retire to simplicity & care for 
their enjoyments.” 

When Van Buren arrived in England 
the Reform Bill had reached its final 
stage, and when the House of Lords re- 
jected it, he wrote to Jackson on Oc 
tober 11th: “ You see that the Reforn 
Bill has been thrown out by the Lords 
The excitement here is intense & wer 
it not for the circumstance, that the King, 
ministry, & people are all on the sam 
side, & constitute 19/20 ths of the Nation, 
would be truly apalling, as it is, I be 
lieve a civil commotion will be avoided, 
as lone as the King & ministry remain 
firm, and the people retain their con 
fidence in them. When either ceases, 
this Country will be exposed to a dread 
ful agitation. | believe every one of 
the Royal Household, except the Duke of 
Sussex (who appears to be a very sincere 
& clear headed man) is opposed to thi 
course the King is pursuing, & if he 
maintains his ground, he will be entitled 
to great credit.” 

On November 25th Van Buren wrote 
Jackson suggesting the appointment of 
Washington Irving in the diplomatic 
corps: “ Washington Irving has _ been 
staying some weeks in my house, & will 
I hope continue to do so through th 
Winter. He leaves here for the U. States 
in the Spring. An intimate acquaintance 
with him, has satisfied me, that I was 
mistaken in supposing that his literary 
occupation had given his mind a turn 
unfavourable to practical business pur- 
suits, & as I am not sure that you did 
not entertain the same impression I 
think it but just to correct the error. 
So tar from it. I have been both dis- 
appointed and pleased to find in him, 
not only a great capacity, but an active 
and interesting disposition for the 


prompt, and _ suecessful discharge of 
business. If an opportunity should pre- 
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sent itself in which you can employ him 
as Charge d Affairs, I am confident that 
ou may count with confidence on his 
faithful discharge of the duties imposed 
ipon him, and I am quite sure, that a 
truer American or a more honest man 
jves not live. Mr Me Lane is anxious 

gratify him for this merit, and can 

ll you all about him. Mr Irving is not 
pressing, so far from it, that my writing 
to you is not of his seeking. He would 
ave accepted the Mission to Naples, but 

perfectly satisfied that it was not 
ffered to him, as he setts up no claim. 
[f Mr Van Ness would ask to return 
next year, as I presume he will, & the 
state of our relations with that Country 
be such, as to render it allowable, to re- 
duce our Mission there to the rank of 
a Charge’s; which it appears to me 
vould be in all respects proper, if the 
subject of claims there, should before 
that time, be, in any way disposed of, 
Mr Irving would be the proper man for 
the place. He has resided there for many 
years, is well acquainted with the Span- 
ish Character. and has by his writings 
made, (which is very unusual) a marked 
impression upon the favourable feelings 
of the men who constitute the Court. 
This has shewn itself in several acts of 
respect & kindness to him; and I have 
no doubt that he would be able, to do 
more good there under existing circum- 
stances than any other selection that 
could be made. Bear this in mind if 
vou please if an opportunity should pre- 
sent itself to act upon it.” 

In a despatch to Livingston, the Secre- 
tary of State, January 28, 1832, Van 
Buren gives the following picture of the 
political situation in England: “ You 
will see by the papers forwarded herewith 
the great danger to which the Ministry 
has been exposed by the simultaneous 
attacks made upon it in both Houses of 
Parliament on the night of the 26th 
instant. These assaults were planned 
with very considerable address & were in 
the Commons pressed with much force 
& in both houses unusual zeal. I at- 
tended both debates & Remained in the 
Commons until about three o’Clock in 
the morning. The ministry had decided- 
ly the advantage of the discussions in 
the Lords. Lord Aberdeen is a very 
unpleasant speaker and his principles are 
Vor. CXTX.—No. 710.—35 
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of too ultra a character to be well recd. 
The Duke of Wellington’s speech al- 
though it reads very well was extremely 
confused & painfully tedious in the de- 
livery. The old veteran was evidently 
suffering from the debility occasioned by 
his late indisposition and greatly doubt 
whether much public service can here- 
after be expected from him. He is an 
honest straightforward man & if his 
political principles were in keeping with 
the temper of the times he would in 
better health be likely to prove the most 
successful Minister the King could have. 
Earl Grey acquitted himself with ability. 
In the commons the case was reversed, 
the ground taken (the merits of which 
you will find clearly & truly stated in 
the Times of this day) was well cal- 
culated not only to embarrass the Min- 
isters there but to give a better odour to 
Ld Aberdeen’s motion* than it would 
otherwise have had. Although certainly 
not entitled to that character it was made 
to wear the appearance of a measure of 
retrenchment, thus occupying the Minis- 
terial ground, and for the moment tak- 
ing from them the advocacy of popular 
interests of which they have for so long 
a time been in the exclusive possession 
and which is the pillar of their strength. 
The effect of this change of position 
was very evident on both sides. The 
House was very full, the opposition were 
gay clamorous & full of confidence & 
whilst their adversaries were evidently 
depressed & desponding. The candor & 
firmness of Lord Althrop did not how- 
ever for a moment desert him nor did 
any of his colleagues evince the slight- 
est personal concern about the fate which 
was generally supposed awaited them. If 
Lord Aberdeen’s motion had succeeded 
the resignation of Ministers would have 
been a matter of course & the same would 
most likely, though not as certainly have 
been the result if the opposition had 
prevailed in the Commons. It is not 
I think to be doubted that the induce- 
ment in both cases was the hope of 
reaching & defeating the measure of re- 
form at least under the auspices of the 
present Ministry by their overthrow; for 
it can searcely be supposed that the op- 

* Praying Kiay to change some of the 
articles in the Belgium treaty. Defeated 
by thirty-seven votes, 
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position would seriously advise the King 
to violate a Treaty which he had so 
recently ratified upon the fullest con- 
sideration & you will perceive that Mr 
Peel carefully avoided committing him- 
self agt the ultimate payment of the 
Russian loan insisting only that the pre- 
vious authority of Parliament was neces- 
sary & leaving to others to go the whole 
length & cater for public favour by 
urging the entire exoneration of Eng- 
land. The movement was well calculated 
to carry with all those, not a small num- 
ber as you may naturally suppose, who 
though in their hearts opposed to reform 
are constrained by the will of their con- 
stituents & in some cases by the general 
foree of public sentiment to support the 
measure as well as those disaffected and 
all those who owing their importance 
to their being noisy and their unceasing 
support of retrenchment would be afraid 
to vote agt a motion having for its ob- 
ject the saving of several millions. The 
small majorities in each house shews that 
the opposition reasons correctly & if the 
opposing Bishops could have been in- 
duced to attend and vote for Ld Aber- 
deen’s motion I have no doubt it might 
have been carried. You will perceive 
that whilst the three reform Bishops 
were in their places none of the others 
made their appearance. The general be- 
lief was that the Ministry would have 
been outvoted & the result shews that 
the impression was not without reason- 
able foundation. If such had been the 
case & new Ministry the consequence, a 
measure of reform framed according to 
their notions of what it would be indis- 
pensable to yield to public opinion would 
I am confident have been introduced; 
but I am equally confident that it would 
not have been satisfactory. The only 
security for the present Ministry is the 
popular favour and the dread of Tory 
domination. If they are in any way 
deprived of the good opinion of the peo- 
ple the King could not if he was so dis- 
posed sustain them agt the overpowering 
influence of the Tory Aristocracy by 
which he is surrounded, indirectly aided 
as that would be by the secret dread of 
the political hereafter if they continue 
in their present course by which I am 
persuaded many of the Whig noblemen 
are not unfrequently disturbed. But I 
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think it extremely doubtful whether a 
pure Tory Ministry will ever again lk 
able to sustain themselves. If as [It is? 
altogether likely that an opportunity will 
before long be afforded for the experi 
ment for it is I think quite probabk 
that if Lord Grey does not avail himsel{ 
of the pendency of the reform questio: 
to strengthen himself in the House of 
Lords they will as soon as he is deprived 
of that shield subject him to a_ vot 
which will compell him to resign. Suc! 
a state the failure of a Tory Ministr 
& the recall of the Whigs would I think 
give to the last mentioned interest som 
thing like a permanent ascendancy. 

“In regard to the creation of Peer 
and the probable course of Russia & Aus- 
tria with respect to the Belgium Treat; 
nothing new has transpired since my last. 
I am gradually extending and I hop 
improving my acquaintance with th 
Ministry and flatter myself that when 
the moment for direct action arrives th 
wishes of the President will not b 
defeated on account of their personal 
indisposition to treat favourably with 
his representative.” 

Van Buren’s appointment to England 
afforded the opposition to the Jackson 
administration another opportunity for 
attack. The union of Clay and Calhoun 
—high tariff and nullification—succeeded 
in securing the rejection of his nomina- 
tion by the Senate, although only by th« 
casting vote of the presiding officer, Cal- 
houn himself. Jackson considered this 
an “indignity offered to the Executive 
and an insult to the nation and to Eu- 
rope.” It was a most short-sighted pro- 
ceeding on their part, for it put a stop 
to negotiations favorably begun, whil: 
the only effect on Van Buren’s political 
fortune was to place him temporarily 
in an embarrassing position. He wrot: 
to the President on March 9, 1832: 
“Immediately after the receipt of your 
letter informing me of my rejection by 
the Senate, I asked for and obtained an 
interview with Lord Palmerston, which 
was of long continuance, and upon his 
suggestion took place at his own House. 
Alluding to the motives which had in- 
duced me not to press them upon the 
subject of Impressment, until they wer 
a little relieved from the onerous weight 
of the Conferences & Reform question, 
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MARTIN VAN 





and the unexpected events by which I 
would be separated from the negotia- 
tions, I expressed a strong desire, to be, 
at least able before I left the Country, 
to inform you on my return of the Views 
if this Government upon the subject 

r your future Government. He said 
he had been greatly pleased with the 
lelicate respect I had paid to their 
ituation, which had been one of un- 
precedented pressure, and that he deeply 
regretted the decision of the Senate, if, 
s he supposed, it would remove me from 
the Legation, as he begged me to be 
ssured of his sincerity when he said, 
that he would greatly prefer to discuss 
the subject with me, & that he was satis- 
fied from the intercourse he had had with 
ie, that it would have been done in a 
proper spirit &e &e his sincerity in this 
I have no doubt, as his entire conduct 
towards me, has been of the most fair 
liberal & friendly character. He said 
that the utility of any discussion now 
from the probable temper in which any 
thing done by me would be received by 
the Senate, he was not a competent judge, 
hut would have apprehensions. I told 
him, that although I should not hesitate 
to sign a Treaty if one could be agreed 
ipon that would be conformable to my 
instructions, I should not under the cir- 
cumstances, think it expedient to prose- 
ute a long discussion, with a doubtful 
result in prospect; but that I should 
nevertheless be pleased to have at least 
an informal examination of the points, 
that I might be enabled to apprise you 
if the difficulties, if any, which should be 
found in the matter. He said that al- 
though he had been relieved in a great 
degree from the conferences, his oceupa- 
tion upon unavoidable matters was still 
intense—that his desire however to mani- 
fest the sincere disposition to strengthen 
the relations between the two Countries, 
by which he is influenced, and his con- 
fidence in the sincerity of your good 
feelings towards this Country, would in- 
duce him to give the subject the best 
examination that he could, and to con- 
sult with Lord Grey and Sir James 
Graham the First Lord of the admiralty 
and see me again when he should decide 
what was best to be done. This was 
of course all that I could ask and I since 
learn from the under Secy that he had 
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recd directions to prepare a statement of 
what has heretofore been done.” 

On March 28th Van Buren wrote to 
Jackson a description of his leave- 
taking of the King and of his final in- 
terview with Lord Palmerston: “I have 
just returned from a visit to the King 
at Windsor, will present Mr Vail* on 
Saturday, leave here for the Continent 
on Monday & sail from Havre as I have 
before advised you. My interview with 
Lord Palmerston was a very interesting 
one, but terminated as I anticipated. . . .+ 
[Lord Palmerston said] the course which 
would be most acceptable & in which he 
was most anxious that it would be agree- 
able to me to concur,—would be, to defer 
the matter until the arrival of my suc- 
cessor, when he trusted the reform ques- 
tion, as well as the affairs of the 
Continent (which at this moment re- 
quired their attention to an _ extent, 
which, when he saw me last he had not 
anticipated) would be finally, & satis- 
factorily adjusted, & that in the mean 
time he would give the subject the fullest 
examination, with an earnest desire, to 
devise some suitable mode, in which the 
commendable views of the President 
might be carried into effect, & future col- 
lisions avoided, in a way satisfactory to 
the people of both Countries. .. . 

“T must defer until I have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you the repetition of the 
remarks with which I preceded my con- 
sent to the course he proposed— We 
then continued our conversation upon 
the general subject, in the course of 
which I read to him such parts of Mr 
Livingston’s instructions, as contained 
general observations upon the motives by 
which the two Governments ought to be 
actuated, & the strong reasons which ex- 
isted for some suitable provision upon 
the subject, &c, with which Ld Palmer- 
ston was highly gratified, & the effect 
produced upon him, in convincing him 
of the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
our views, was very apparent. We 
dropped the subject with a renewed 
promise that he would make himself 
master of it by the arrival of my suc- 
* Aaron Vail, Secretary American Lega- 
tion. 

+The omissions in this letter are re- 
capitulations of Lord Palmerston’s remarks 
in the preceding letter. The subject under 
discussion was Impressment. 
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cessor, and assurance of the satisfaction 
he had derived from what had taken 
place, & of his convictions of its utility 
&e. I then asked him to get his Majesty 
to fix the time for my interview to take 
my leave of him at as early a period as 
would comport with his convenience 
which he promised to do. A day or two 
afterwards I reed a private note from 
Ld Palmerston, in which he informed 
me that the King would give me an au- 
dience before the Levee on the succeed- 
ing Thursday, and adding that his Majesty 
wished that I would make him a visit 
to the Castle at Windsor before I left 
England, if the state of Princess Queen’s 
[sic] health, who lays there dangerous- 
ly ill, would admit of it, and, remain 
there from Saturday until Monday. At 
the appointed time I had my interview 
at which of course civil things were 
said on both sides without much form 
but I verily believe with entire sincerity. 
He approached me familiarly, and said 
Well Mr Van Buren, I cannot of course, 
take part in the decisions of your Gov- 
ernment, nor any branch of it, but I 
may be permitted, without impropriety 
to express my regrets that it has been 
thought necessary to remove you from 
us, &e he then went over some of the 
subjects touched upon at my presenta- 
tion—particularly the alarm which ex- 
isted in England at your election—his 
declaration that he never would condemn 
any untried man—& his present im- 
pressions & wishes expressed in messages 
to you which were entirely informal, & 
friendly, & of which I will give you a 
more particular account when I have the 
pleasure of taking you by the hand, after 
alternate observations of some duration 
in which he repeated the account which 
had been given him of me by his Min- 
isters & particularly Ld Palmerston who 
was present—his own observation & he 
concluded the interview by an earnest ex- 
pression of his desire to keep well with 
the United States & his feelings toward 
me personally, & by informing me, that 
happily the state of the Princess health 
was such as to admit of his receiving me 
at Windsor, and that he should therefore 
expect me at dinner on Saturday, & 
hoped I would be able to stay over until 
Monday. On my return to the Throne 
Room I had an opportunity to take leave 


of Ld Grey, & the rest of the ministers, 
which was done in a manner ever 
way gratifying to me. 

“In giving you some what of a par 
ticular account of my visit to Windsor 
I should, were I writing to any one els: 
be apprehensive that I might be -regarded 
as placing an undue estimate upon at 
tentions of this character—so far tr 
that being the case, I assure you, that 
have derived no small share of self con 
pliment, since I have been here, fro 
finding how well grounded my Rep 
lican notions are, and how utterly 
possible it would be to inoculate me wit 
the high & peculiar notions of Loyal 
& nobility which enter so deeply 
the character of this people. That h 
ever furnishes no reason why I sh: 
not give them full credit for the 
that I have found in their characte: 
which has certainly not been inconsider 
able. In this particular matter lh: 
ever, I consider myself as altogether, 
subordinate and secondary, the principal 
object of the. King, in the very kind 
& unusual manner in which he has se 
fit to treat me before my departur 
having undoubtedly been, to manifest his 
respect for the Country & yourself. O 
the day of the Levee he pressed Ld 
Palmerston to come out & meet me whic! 
the latter promised to do if he could 
He also sent for our friend Vaughan 
(who happened to be at Oxford fifty fi 
miles off) to attend at the Castle wit] 
out apprising him of the object. Whe 
I arrived I found Ld Palmerston there, 
& to my great gratification Mr Vaughan, 
who had had an interview with th: 
King, by whom he was informed that he 
wishing to make my stay at the Castle 
as agreeable as he could, he had sent 
for him to meet me, & that he must re- 
main as long as I did. At dinner th 
kind hearted old gentleman reed and en- 
tertained us with good cheer, & unbound- 
ed hospitality; expressing his regrets 
that the Queens indisposition prevented 
her dining with us, but bringing a mes- 
sage from her that she would do so if 
in her power on the morrow. We con- 


*Charles Edward Vaughan, Envoy §x- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States August 25, 1825, to 
May 7, 1831, and returned March 29, 1833 
to September 19, 1835. 
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tinued in a very interesting conversation 
with the King, Ld Palmerston &e &e 
until twelve oclock, in the course of which 
I was greatly surprised by his knowledge 
of our Country, & pleased with the good 
sense & information he displayed—which 
is I am quite confident much greater 
than he is supposed to possess. His 
enquiries about the structure & operation 
of our political institutions were very 
minute, & sensible, & Mr Vaughan will 
answer in part those about yourself by 
sending him a print of you. Sunday 
was spent in church—a drive of fifteen 
miles through the Park, & in seeing the 
interior of the Castle, (certainly the 
most magnificent establishment in Eu- 
rope) which the King preferred to shew 
us himself, and gave us a minute account 
of the different parts, apartments and 
pictures, & the historical recollections 
connected with them. Ld Palmerston 
was obliged to go to Town but was re- 
quested to return to dinner—« stay till 
Monday, which he did. The Queen 
made her appearance at dinner the first 
time for several days, & was throughout 
very aflable & kind. The evening was 
spent very pleasantly and under the cir- 
cumstances very unostentatiously. We 
were requested to remain as long in the 
morning as we could as there were yet 
several things which the King was de- 
sirous that we should see. In the morn- 
ing he sent Genl Barnard his Equerry 
to us, & the principal architect who 
shewed us the Tower—&e &e and at one 
oclock he sent for us to his study where 
Vaughan & myself had a long talk 
upon Agriculture &c &e with him & where 
we were joined by the Queen in her 
riding dress, our carriages were then sent 
round to the Queens lodge, a favourite 
eottage of his, to which we walked and 
which was shewn to me in detail by the 
Queen, & where I took my leave of them 
in the presence of the party, with the most 
friendly and particular observations by 
both of them in succession— Before we 
parted the King took a separate walk 
with me through the grounds during 
which he repeated the civil things he 
had said at my formal leave taking, 
and also his desire to preserve a good 
understanding between the two Coun- 
tries — & the Queen requested me to 
visit a friend & relation of hers on the 
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Rhine, to whom she promised to send 
me a letter of introduction, & on reaching 
my carriage I found four splendid en- 
gravings of the Castle, which she had 
directed to be put up for me. I am 
aware that this detail, if exposed to the 
popular gaze, would excite ill natured 
criticism, but there can be no harm in 
giving it for your private perusal—par- 
ticularly as it has a bearing beyond what 
is merely personal. I confess that these 
attentions, which in our happy country 
would be almost matters of course with 
our highest public functionaries, but 
which are here so unusual, as to attract 
public attention, gratified me, as they 
cannot but serve to counteract, what I 
firmly believe to have been a leading Mo- 
tive on the part of my enemies— They do 
not want me at home, but the temptation 
to mortify me in the presence of the as- 
sembled representatives of Europe, & the 
aristocracy of this Country, and through 
that means to reach you, was too strong 
to be resisted. To have seen me sneak- 
ing away from here humbled by their 
rebuke would have been quite the thing, 
but to witness not only the consternation 
of their views at home, but my departure 
from this Court, distinguished by a de- 
gree of respect & attention, of a confess- 
edly unusual character, cannot fail, I 
think to make them believe that their 
labours of malice have been in vain.” 

Meanwhile many of Van Buren’s po- 
litieal friends, including the President, 
urged his return to the United States. 
He could be Senator from New York, 
if one of the incumbents would resign; 
he could have the Governorship, if he 
preferred that; the Vice-Presidency was 
his by command of Jackson. Addresses 
condemning the Senate were issued by 
party organizations in different parts of 
the country. He wrote his son John that 
“The State of New York is literally in 
flames—meetings holding, and _ violent 
resolutions passing in my Town and 
county, and a general spirit of dissatis- 
faction and indignation is manifesting 
itself all over the Country.” So he left 
London intending to make a short stay 
on the Continent, but the cholera at Paris 
drove him away, and in midsummer, 1832, 
he was again on his farm, awaiting the 
promotion which his enemies had flung 
at him and compelled him to take. 
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“Neighbors” 


BY MARIE 


HEY had been in the high school 
T together, and their “ engagement ” 

probably dated from that time. 
They thought it was the little white and 
gold volume of Sesame and Lilies, read 
aloud in the evenings, that showed them 
how much they had in common. And 
their engagement, when they told of it, 
had in it something of chailenge to the 
rest of their world—people who did not 
daily read Ruskin. 

Young Warren remained at home for 
two years after this event. He was in 
daily expectation of meeting some one 
who would “offer an opening”; but as 
time went on and a capitalist in dire 
need of an untrained young man failed 
to present himself, Philip took Lucey 
Estes’ advice and went West. She under- 
stood vaguely that most great fortunes 
were made in the West; to her mind 
Philip had only to look about to secure 
one. She began her trousseau as soon 
as Philip had started on his quest, being 
as sure of the fortune as she was of her 
lover. It would be unnecessarily pain- 
ful to tell the history of that trousseau 
and how it had to be twice made over— 
to meet the fluctuations of sleeves and 
skirts—in that five years’ interval of 
waiting. Indeed, it might have required 
a third recasting, but Lucy again took 
matters in hand, and Philip wrote that 
if, for a while, she could be contented 
with a little, they could be married in 
the spring. 

Philip had aged twice five years in 
his absence: he had the look of a man 
who had brooded and taken more buffets 
from life than his share. He seemed to 
have forgotten about Ruskin, Pater, and 
the Della Robbia casts that had meant 
so much to them in the first years of their 
engagement. And when Lucy mentioned 
taking these West, Philip demurred on 
account of the heavy freight charges. 

In the months that followed her wed- 
ding, Lucey looked back on their train 
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journey westward as a memorable social 
experience. The deference of the train 
officials, the servility of the negro porter, 
delighted her; the scenes in the dining-car 
nightly were to her a series of brilliant 
banquets. She was as pretty and as well 
dressed as any of the women travelling; 
this was life to Lucy, the rush and 
glare of travel, with perhaps people envy- 
ing her. 

In the wagon journey over the long 
trail she set herself to grasping the 
formula of her husband’s prospects. She 
had spoken of him in Millbrook as a 
“ wool-grower,” by far the most am- 
bitious title in the category of the sheep 
trade. He was really a shepherd owner; 
or, to be exact, a one-fourth owner of a 
small flock that had been acquired by 
the slow and painful method of herding 
sheep on shares. To those to whom 
sheep terms are obscure it should be ex- 
plained that this means that a man runs 
a flock for a year or two for the smallest 
of daily wages and his keep. He takes 
his pay finally in a bunch of ewes, and 
runs them with his master’s flock. With 
the year’s increase he becomes the owner 
of a small bunch; if the weather condi- 
tions are favorable and there is good 
pasturage, in time he may become a 
large owner. Some of the richest sheep- 
men in the country have sprung from 
these small beginnings; but it’s all in 
the hands of the fates—a matter of 
weather and pasturage. Warren had 
united his interests with those of three 
other men—jugglers with fortune like 
himself. Among them they had twelve 
thousand sheep, and, what with cattle- 
men and range troubles, their hands were 
full to keep them. 

“ Are your partners gentlemen, Phil— 
men one can have in to tea?’ Her hus- 
band looked at her with the quiet despair 
that even the most beloved woman can 
produce when it pleases her to ask foolish 
questions. But Lucy’s fair skin had be- 
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“ NEIGHBORS.” 


come so rosy with the day’s drive in the 
open, and her brown hair, touched with 
gold, blew about her face so enchanting- 
ly, that her husband finally consented 
to explain. 

“Tea? When do you think there is 
for tea? We’re out on the range 
with them every day in the year, and 
some nights, too—in blizzards, droughts, 
and dust- storms. But 
would 
not live in Millbrook again if you gave 
it to me.” 

Undoubtedly Millbrook 
Lucey felt its restrictions 
tolerable now that 


time 


It’s a dog’s life. 
there are compensations too. I 


was narrow; 
would be 
she had travelled on 
a Pullman and stopped over at Niagara. 
“ What are the other men like, dear?’ 
“Landor is a college man, but never 
speaks of it—had some trouble with his 
family, and is done with the East. He 
is a moody chap, the only one of us that 
had the money to buy his sheep; the rest 
of us herded for shares.” 
“ Are the other two college men ?” 
“Lord! no.” Philip laughed at the 
thought. “Dawson White is the real 
type of adventurer; he’s been a miner, 
a sailor—goodness knows what else—he’s 
as straight as a string, but a rolling stone. 
Dan Finch is the best-hearted man alive 
—wanted to be a doctor, but never had 
the money to study. Dan’s a first-water 
rough diamond, regular uneut Kohinoor.” 
Lucy smiled to hide her disappointment. 
3ut if the men on the ranch were impos- 
sible, there would be, of course, con- 
genial people among the neighbors. Any- 
how, one could not be other than happy, 
when the air was sweet with the first 
spring blossoms, and the ponies stretched 
their good legs as though determined to 
eat up that dun-colored ribbon of road 
that wound and unwound among the foot- 
hills up to the mountains and the snows. 
Philip sat soldier-straight on the wagon 
seat, handling the ribbons 


less 


with such 


easy skill, and was, withal, so manly and 
handsome in his rough clothes, that Lucy 
would not have been human if she had 
not been happy. 


But nature, that had given her the 
bluest of blue eyes, had withheld the gift 
of humor, and when they came to their 
journey’s end, after the better part of 
four days’ driving, she had no mollify- 


ing influence to bring to bear on the 


actual conditions 
ranch—the 


awaiting her. The 
word had been as a 
chord of music—was a rough-hewn cabin 
still sweating from the The stark 
landseape, yielding never a glimpse of 
human effort—there were no neighbors 
nearer than five miles—oppressed her with 
its vast loneliness. 


very 


axe. 


The two uncouth men 
waiting to greet her were in the nature 
of the last straw. 

There was a red and green carpet in 
the living-room, fresh from the looms of 
Omaha, bought for five times its worth in 
Rawlins and hauled 
miles across the 
crude 


over two 

Desert—but Lucy saw 
colors, not the endless 
trouble that her husband’s partners had 
taken to procure it. There was a 
rocking-chair in the living-room and a 
couch covered with a Navajo. The “ Roll- 
ling Stone” and the “ Kohinoor” were 
smiling broadly; they could scarcely re- 
strain their transports over the room 
that had been furnished by them as a 
wedding-present to the bride. 

“You must have had your nerve re- 
set to bring a beauty like that out here,” 
Dawson White remarked to Philip, with 
his usual bluntness. His speech in- 
variably had the frankness of a steam- 
siren; subtleties were unknown to him. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush 
and sweetness on the 
Desert air!” quoted Dan Finch, otherwise 
the “ Kohinoor,” who felt that poetry was 
the proper greeting for a bride, and who 
had been hard at work coaching himself 
with appropriate verse all the afternoon. 

Lucy, like a tormented animal, waited 
some opportunity of escape, and when it 
came she fled to her room and cried 
sealding tears. It seemed to her as if 
youth itself were being swept away in 
this torrent of Something 
the power to feel again one’s personal 
griefs so keenly—went with those tears. 

She had several weeks on the 
ranch before she met Lan-dlor, “the col- 
lege man”; he seemed to absent himself 
deliberately after she came, and this in 
no slight degree whetted her interest. 
The first flutter of the trousseau from 
the locked trunks was in his honor; there 
was even tea awaiting him when he came 
in white with the dust of four days’ fol- 
lowing of the flock. Luey was all rip 
pling girlhood again—here was some one 


hundred 
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unseen waste its 


emotion. 
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who really knew the world. But one 
glance at the big lean man with the quiet 
eyes that seemed to see through every- 
thing was not reassuring. She strove to 
hold her ground—flashing, challenging, 
sparkling over the absurdities of the 
Desert life. She subtly intimated that 
they, whose criterion was more rarefied, 
had at least this bond of amusement. 
The quiet eyes held her, for perhaps 
three ticks of the clock, in which she 
found herself shrinking and shrivelling 
from standards as different from his as 
they were from those of the rougher men. 

“T am here,” he said, simply, “ because 
the elemental is the only phase of life 
that interests me. I believe, when you 
come to understand it better, Mrs. War- 
ren, you'll like it, too.” 

Philip, now that he was back again in 
this country where life must be wrung 
from the soil as painfully as water from 
a stone, became a very demon of energy 
who worked as if the furies were lashing 
him. Sometimes he would be away on 
the range for days together. Lucy had 
even been left alone overnight at the 
ranch-house when some exigency of the 
flock demanded ail of them, even old 
José, a California herder who hung 
about the place and did odd jobs for his 
keep. The sheep always came first. 


Lambing, shearing, dipping, cutting out 


of “muttons” for the market—these 
were the real events of life to which all 
human relations must adjust them- 
selves. No wonder that life in Mill- 
brook hung like a golden mirage in the 
Desert. She began to write voluminous- 
ly to people with whom she had hardly 
exchanged a word at home. There was 
no complaint; she was too proud for that; 
but her letters were made up of one 
theme—there were no neighbors any- 
where near the new home. 

The winter passed like a_ troubled 
dream—she heard talk of sheep lost in 
the drifts. dying because they were too 
weak to paw the snow from the sage- 
brush that would have saved them. Her 
husband would be away with the flock 
for weeks at a time seeking better pas- 
turage: then he would return, silent and 
old-looking, and one of the others would 
take his place. The snow-drifts were 
high about the cabin door; sometimes 
Lucy did not leave the house for days. 


She had hoped to go East in the spring, 
when she was expecting her baby, but 
the flock dwindled under the bitter con- 
ditions of winter; she knew there would 
be no money for the journey and that 
she must stay in this accursed place. She 
went about her tasks quietly, doing them 
better now that she had become accus- 
tomed to the lack of all the conveniences 
that her upbringing had taught her to 
regard as the necessaries of life. She 
began to notice that the men helped her 
in every way they could, even preparing 
meals and washing dishes when the 
could be spared long enough from the 
range. The water-buckets and wood 
boxes were full to overflowing. She was 
thankful, but the men never seemed 
quite human to her. 

The baby came sooner than she had 
expected. An erratic half-breed Indian 
woman took care of them, filling her office 
partly by the working of spells and partly 
by entertaining her patient with accounts 
of awful deaths she had seen in the wil- 
derness because there were no doctors 
But Lucey did not die, nor the girl baby 
that greeted life so lustily, and that 
slept and grew and throve as if all the 
forces of science had waited in attend- 
ance. The baby had come like a benedic- 
tion to that little band in the Desert. 
Here was something at least to which 
they could pin a faith all but gone; some- 
thing that the world had not crippled or 
blunted in the struggle. And with the for- 
lorn hope that wrestles with despair they 
began to look on the baby as their luck. 

To Lucy, who, in those numbed days 
of waiting, had dreaded the baby as one 
thing more in this conspiracy against 
her, the revelation came as a shock, it 
was so simple—the baby made up for 
everything. Even the drudgery readily 
adjusted itself to this little miracle of 
delight—for the first time the mother was 
unconscious of the lack of neighbors. 

She looked on the Desert world with 
eyes that saw it for the first time. There 
were the long afternoons when the tasks 
were done—and the Desert sand was gold, 
and the sunlight and all the world be 
tween seemed to glitter with Midas’ 
touch. And the faint down on the baby’s 
head glowed like a pale nimbus, and 
she would think of Mary and the Divine 
Babe in the land of Egypt, and her own 
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exile was no longer pitiable, but full of 
She had 


for herself: she 


significance. 
cle mands of life 
tent 


ceased to make 
was con- 
to waive all claims and have them 
paid in full to her child. 

The baby had 
“God’s great out-of-doors.” Luey would 
the little patch of shade 
that was to be found on some side of the 
from till But 


as June wore away, and advanced, 


grown and thrived in 


keep her in 
evening. 
July 
the patch became smaller, and she had 
to be kept the middlk 
of the trench, filled with 
melted snow that flowed from the 
past the cabin the 
primitive forms of irrigating—was grow- 
and 
And it became an ever-increasing problem 


eabin morning 


in the eabin in 


The 


day. 
moun- 


tain one of most 


ing shallower each day. 


narrower 


to keep sweet the supply of milk brought 


onee in twenty-four hours from clear 


all came about so 
suddenly that Luey had the guilty feeling 
of perhaps 


across the divide. It 


unfaithful in 
the baby who had been 
laughing and well one day listless 
and pale the next. when 
her mother put her down, and Lucey, with 
some of the old sullenness in 
held her all day and let the 
for themselves. In the cool 
ning the child better, 


she ailing, 


having been 
some duty, but 
Was 


She would ery 


face, 
shift 
of the eve- 
but 
the 
matters of sickness, 
to do but 
erimly wait. 

Dan Finch was the first home from 
the range. He and Philip, who had been 
for several 
buneh of 


he r 
men 
was 


next day 


was mother, 
did not 


hold the child and 


again and 
ignorant in 


know what 


brought back a 
that 


their 


away days, 
were to be 
hoofs 
were driven to 
this 
“T have prepared noth- 
She 


‘muttons ” 
Kast, 
and their baaing as they 


shipped and shutting 
the corral were especially trying i 
hour of tension. 

ing,” Luey said, 
that the had working 
sunrise and that they expected food, but 
with this anxiety eating at her heart she 
did not eare. 

“That’s all right, 
Finch, cheerfully. 
thing for ourselves. 
better ?” 

Luey looked at the child lying in her 
arms, white and waxen, and the hot tears 
ran down her cheeks. If Finch had been 
angry over his lack of supper, she would 
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doggedly. knew 


men been since 


said Dan 
“We can rustle some- 
Ain’t the baby no 


ma’am,” 


have indulged her sullen anxiety without 
further but with 
of rights she felt contrite. 
“Oh, supper be blamed!” Kineh had 
the susceptibility to tears. “ VM 
Don’t you give it 
another thought. But I ean’t help wishin’ 
little hook called The Care of 
When I was workin’ with 
Bar Cattle Outfit, Mrs. 
Mitchell, the manager’s wife, had one of 
little books, and she’d cheat the 
doctor out of his fee every time. Not 
that could out 
there for love or But when any 
of her kids took had five 
she went for that little book like a sheep 
for salt. 
naturally 


consideration of him, 


his waiving 


usual 
scare up something. 
had a 
he ( hild. 


the 


you 
Triple 
them 


you have got a doctor 


money. 


sick—she 


When you took it up, it just 


flopped open at the ailments 
kids. All the pains 
and aches were arranged alphabetical. A 

airin’ 


most common to 


and arysipelas—it started some- 
thing like that. Then it 
the B’s. I remember 
‘buttons in the 
‘em round every 


with 
seein’ under B 
And it fetched 
and I’ve seen v mn 
a heap sicker’n your baby.” 
listened dully; the alphabetical 
system of therapeutics did not 
her. And 


crestfallen, went his 


took up 


hose ty 


time, 


Luey 
make 
Finch, 
way. 
the 
from the 
outside of the 
for the tardy 
And rem mb red 
bodily exhaustion that she 
had not eaten all day. The sudden faint- 


her head light and swimming, 


much impression on 
little 
the 


preparation, 


not a 


Presently odors of supper, in 
COUTSG otf came 
kitchen to where she sat 


living-room waiting eve- 


ning breeze. she with 


2 wave of 


ness made 
the child grew like lead in her arms, and 
he leaned against the 
steady herself. 

‘Now, Mrs. Warren, ma’am, you just 
have this cup o’ tea and you'll feel like 
Dan 
huge meat-platter doing 
meal that he 
prided himself was of appealing dainti- 


cabin wall to 


vou been pasturin’ on blue-grass.” 
Fineh, with a 
duty as a 


tray, offered a 


ness. Some slices of toast, a couple of 
bits of crisp bacon, and a little 
pot of Luey ate and 
drank with gratitude; 
flow through her veins 
had fatigue. 
Now she felt vigorous and decisive; she 
for her child before 


brown 
earthenware tea. 
the tea seemed to 
as an elixir: she 
been almost dizzy with 
do something 


it was too late. 


must 
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‘You spoke of a little book just now; 
where could I get it—in town ?” 

“Oh Lord, no, ma’am! Mrs. Mitchell 
got hers back East; her mother sent it 
to her. Now, ma'am, | know [Tm an 
awful-lookin’ some one to prescribe, but 
if that was my baby I’d take her off that 
cow’s milk; you can’t keep it real fresh 
without ice, now that the melted snow’s 
gone. Oh Lord, if we only had that little 
book, vou’d find it all under S—stomach; 
that’s what ails her.” 

“Tlow far is the Mitehell ranch?” 
Luey asked. 

“Tt’s clear into Idaho; yvou’d make 
better time sendin’ back East. But don’t 
let that discourage you, ma’am; I re- 
member something under S—that used to 
work like a charm. The book said, when 
their stomachs got on the stampede, to 
¢ and beat the white 
up with a eup of cold water and a leetle 


get a fresh hen-eg 


pinch of sugar—and, Lord! how it 
fetched them Mitchells back to pasture 
every time! 

Her husband came to say good-by, and 
Finch, who was not devoid of tact, took 
Luey’s dishes back to the kitchen. Philip 
and Landor were to take advantage of 
the cooler temperature of evening and 
drive the sheep the two hundred weary 
miles to town, where they would be 
shipped to the Eastern market. Warren 
kissed his wife as a child recites a text; 
he did not ask after. the baby. It was 
this rather than the mechanical character 
of his farewell that roused Luevy’s latent 
resentment. With his ill fortune had 
come a lack of sensibility coneerning 
them that was harder to bear than the 
very troubles that caused it. Something 
strange had befallen Philip Warren in 
this doldrum phase of his experience, 
where each turn of events seemed to make 
for new losses. With everything against 
him had come a blunting of the tenderer 
ide of his nature—there were times 
when wife and child were but extra bur- 
dens in the balance. 

Luey’s first thought was to let him go 
withont speaking of the baby’s illness— 
he didn’t seem to care much—but her 
kinder nature prevailed. 

‘I can’t stop, Luey; we’ve been trying 
to make connections for vears with this 
firm, and this is our first chance. It 
isn’t as if I had only myself to con- 


sider—but the others have risked ever 
dollar too.” 

“There’s nothing vow ean do, Phil, 
she couldn't refrain from the bitter em 
phasis, “but I thought you ought t 
be prepared.” 

“Prepared for what? Do you mea 
the child is dangerously sick ?” 

‘I think it will be a miracle if shi 
pulls through, out here without a doctor, 


or ice, or anything 

He did not answer—he had the look 
of one impote nt in the clutch of destiny 
Ilis very face as he stood before her, 
helpless, driven, had something of th 
quality of those woolly creatures among 
which he had spent the best years of his 
life. And Luev remembered with a chill 
of horror a tale she had heard of a man 
who lived and endured hunger, thirst, 
loneliness, with his flock, till he went mad, 
and when they found him he was on his 
hands and knees grazing with the sheep. 

She took her husband’s arm and led 
him to where the baby lay on her make- 
shift bed of chairs and pillows. The 
child was sleeping, but sleep bafflingly akin 
to that which knows no waking. Already 
death seemed to have set its august im 
press on the little fece. Together they 
stood in silence looking down on th 
flickering life. Luey felt Philip’s great 
wrecking sobs—there was something ter 
rifying in seeing this man, her hus 
band, with whom she had always had 
her reserves, in the grip of an emotion 
that broke him as mercilessly as a force 
of nature. 

‘Not the baby! Not the baby !” she 
heard him say over and over, as if beg- 
ging some blind scourging foree to spare 
only that. 

They could hear the shuffling of hoofs 
in the corral, the bark of the dog as he 
rounded up the flock for the long trail. 
Clouds of dust, mingled with that smell 
that is unlike any other smell, the she p 
reek, rose chokingly. The sheep, th 
sheep—always they came first; their fool 
ish faces thrust themselves before every 
cherished plan, every obligation. Philip 
might not watch one hour with his wife 
while their child lay dying, because there 
must be mutton for the market, and the 
sheep—always they came first. The very 
round-backed hills that girdled the Des- 
ert were like a great flock of them, keep- 
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ing human souls from the rest of the 
world, where yx ople lived for other things 
than sheep. 

Lucy put her arms about Philip and 
held him close. “ You couldn’t let one 
of the others go, could you, Phil?” 

The paroxysms had spent themselves; 
the old driven look had again settled on 
his face. “* They couldn’t make it, dear; 
both of them are staved up from over- 
work—they’ve been watching that damn- 
ed cattle outfit nights in addition to their 
regular work. Landor and I are in bet- 
ter condition to stand the march 

She kissed him. Neither spoke again 

he hurried down the path leading to 
the corral, but when he looked back she 
was waving to him bravely 

Of the despised Finch she had begun 
to stand in awe; he knew things about 
sick children. He came from somewhere 
in the darkness; White was with him. 

“Mrs. Warren, ma’am,” Finch said, 
with professional cheerfulness, “ luck’s 
comin’ our way. The rest of the flock’s 
on this side of the divide—old José’s with 
‘em now, and he won’t have no trouble 
holdin’ ’em with that Nellie dog; she’s the 
best collie in the country; and me and 
White are goin’ to bring th: t baby round 

see if we don’t.” 

She held out her hands to them as one 
might praying alone to God. 

“What we need to get her through 
this fever is ice—good pure ice.” 

“Ts there any to be had this side 
of Cheyenne ?” 

“Tf you look right on top of them 
mountains, there’s plenty of it—up there 
where the snow never melts.” 

“Yes, yes, but could you get it down 
without melting— 

White spat solemnly on the ground. 
“That’s jest what I’m goin’ to move 
heaven an’ earth tryin’ to do. I’m goin’ 
to take my bronco that’s used to climbin’ 
hills, and I’ve rigged up a sort of sled 
contrivance, and I'll take the old buffalo 
robes to wrap up that ice—now you jest 
dare me to do it, Mrs. Warren, ma’am.” 

The baby stirred uneasily, then wakened 
with a ery. Luey took her, crooning 
softly. And Dawson White had gone on 
his wild-goose chase after ice, without a 
word of thanks. 

“You don’t have to go back with the 
sheep?” Lucy asked Finch. 


go plumb to—Texas 
I’ve left ‘em with old José and the be 
ot the dogs—this kid’s worth more’ 
every sheep in the State.” 


“ The sheep ean 


It seemed to the mother as if some 
miracle of healing must bring the bal 
health, her own hope and courage ha 
such an uplift at these words. 

‘And now, ma’am, as herder to this 
vere little lamb I must insist that the 
owner of the flock goes and takes a nay 

now we got to be plumb sensible, a 
not waste all our strength on the first 
drive. You an’ me must be on our met 
tle to turn the tide.” 

‘You're such a capable nurse, Dar 
it’s too had vou couldn’t have studie 
medicine.” 

“'That’s right, ma’am. I never som 
how mind the other things I’ve missed 
bein’ queer in nN looks, no mon v, an’ 
no womankind s’ much as lookin’ at m 
if they could git out of it—but there’ 
something in me, ma’am, that goes right 
out to sickness—it’s like I was passin’ 
‘em out the life in my veins. I just lov 
it, ma’am.” 

And there was something about this 
rough, kindly creature that made Luey 
feel it was to the child’s best interest 
to obey. He took the baby in his great 
arms, smoothed down the little clothes 
comfortably, and began to walk up and 
down singing: 

“In the gloaming, O my darling, 

Think not bitterly of me.” 

Though her heart was wrecked with 
anxiety, Luey could not repress a smil 
at his choice of a ditty. Her thre 
nights’ vigil had exhausted her utterly, 
and she slept longer than she had ex- 
pected—dawn was peering in at her win- 
dow when she awakened, missing thi 
light burden from her arms. There was 
a moment of stifling anguish before she 
realized—then she hurried to the front 
of the eabin. Finch was moistening th 
baby’s lips with water. To Luey’s anxious 
eyes the child seemed to have failed in 
the slight interval of separation. But 
her courage rallied to Dan’s hearty, 
“ Thev’re always a leetle peaked this tim 
0’ day, ma’am; gettin’ them off bed- 
ground is hard on invalids of all kinds.” 

Luey hurried off to prepare Finch’s 
coffee before she should assume charge 
of the baby for the day. And when he 
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had eaten he set out to see how old 
José was doing, disregarding Lucy’s pro- 
test that it was his time to rest. 

“T don’t think I'd « njoy a night's sleep, 
ma’am, as much as I do if I didn’t miss 
ne pretty often.” And, when she still 
protested, “Oh, what’s an old black-face 
ke me want o’ beauty-sleep?’ And he 
as gone, after he had told her the best 
method of keeping the white-of-egg wa- 
ter eool. 

It was a long, long day. The child 
rallied, as Fineh had said, after the first 
bleak morning hours. Then, as_ the 
patches of shade drew close to the house, 
und the whirling “ dust-devils ” danced in 
he air that shuddered with the noonday 
heat, the little one drooped again. Luey 
looked toward the hill trail, but there 
as never a sign of Dawson White and 
the coveted ice. If it happened—she 

uuld be breve and not distress them 
vith her grief. Perhaps this was what 
life meant, after all—to labor, to be of 
service, to suffer uncomplainingly—may- 
be it was a privilege to have known lif 
really. lo have had the baby one day was 

orth the bitter disappointments she had 
endured the past year. She had thought 

them at the time as such anguish; she 
ould smile at the remembrance now—as 
a girl’s foolish vanity! 

Finch came back in the early after- 
noon. He said nothing after he had 
looked at the baby, but his eyes held the 
dumb sympathy of a dog’s. 

‘It’s four now; the heat will begin 
to break in an hour,” he said, as they 
sat together in the stifling little room. 
The very earth was parched and cracked 
beneath the glare—trenches gaping wide 
like mouths, in that land of little rain. 
Suddenly both heard a sound that set 
them rigid, as if the slightest move- 
ment on the part of either might retard 
the steady oncoming of hoofs. They 
were afraid of each other’s glance per- 
haps Dawson White did not have the ice, 
after all. He was so close now that they 
could hear the dragging of the sled’s 
runners on the dry ground. Luey looked 
at Fineh—he returned her look helpless- 
lv—hoth lacked the courage to go to the 
door and see, 

“ere’s your ice, Mrs. Warren, 
ma’am,” said Dawson White. 

When the baby had had some ice, 
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crushed with a few drops of brandy, 
and the heat that had held the Desert 
began to break after five, as Finch had 
said, a sort of crazy joy took possession 
of these three who had held the door 
against the angel of death—no less mad 
because it had to be restrained, with the 
baby sleeping quietly at last. 

‘T’ve mined gold in the Klondike,” 
said Dawson White, as he lit a pipe pre- 
paratory to taking the trail for the sheep, 
“an’ lve sailed round the Horn, but for 
pure raw blood-and-hide adventure, takin’ 
a chunk o’ ice from the top of the Wind 
River Mountains in August gets my back- 
in’ every time.” 

“ Minin’ ice in August,” and Dan 
Finch rammed the bowl of his pipe with 
a squat thumb, “is sort of like courtin’ a 
woman—vou work, you sweat, and think 
vou’ve got ‘em, and the first thing you 
know they ain’t there.” 

“Tt took a blanket, a poncho, and two 
buffalo robes to keep that ice from 
changin’ her mind—and the trail down 
the mountain marked with little drops 
of water just like the hymn, ‘ Little drops 
o’ water, little grains o’ sand.’ Lord! 
that’s what you need in the sheep-raisin’ 
business, little grains o’ sand 

When Warren and Landor came back, 
two weeks later, with the money for the 
*‘muttons,” and more of it than they had 
anticipated by three hundred dollars, both 
expected to find the little colony in the 
Desert short by one member. Warren 
felt that it was all in line with his 
“devilish luck” that prosperity should 
have glanced toward them now in the 
form of a substantial connection with the 
Eastern firm, and the necessary money 
to- take Lucey and the baby out of this 
hole, now that it was too late. 

It was midday when they turned in 
at the gate. There was no sign of life 
about the placee—then Warren caught a 
glimpse of something that made his heart 
leap like a rocket. It was nothing more 
than a line of baby-clothes swinging in 
the breeze—little dresses pinned by the 
hem, beating the air with little empty 
sleeves. He dashed to the house. Luey 
was in the living-room rocking the baby. 
“*Sh-sh-sh!” she said. as easually as if 
she had seen him half an hour before, for 
this was a moment of the utmost impor- 
tance—“ ’sh-sh-sh! don’t wake the baby.” 
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FOR ACRES THE SAND WAS COVERED WITH BIRDS IN COMPACT MASS 


Triumphs of Bird Protection 


BY HERBERT Kk. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


EARING down on its mighty tide 
BR immense eargoes of alluvial mud, 

the Mississippi River, Father of 
Waters, has for ages been at work build- 
ing the eastern coast of Louisiana. 
Through innumerable passages opening 
into the sea the murky tide has been 
pushing the new-made land farther and 
farther out. Seores upon scores of miles 
extend the great salt marshes and mud- 
Hats, either as part of the main or as 
marshy islands. Away out beyond these, 
in the almost boundless shallows of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the pearly ocean cur- 
rents, in counter-attack upon the muddy 
river tide, have been advancing their bar- 
ricade, a long tier of narrow sandy keys 
stretching from the western edge of the 
State of Mississippi far down nearly 
opposite the southern extremity of the 


BY 


THE AUTHOR 


river delta, fortifying Louisiana’s en- 
tire eastern shore. 

Inside these cuter keys are hundreds 
f shallow water and 
marshes. Far out of sight of land the 
sounding-pole often marks but five to 
eight feet of water at low tide. No hu 
man beings dwell in this desolation. 
Only an oceasional fishing-craft of light 
draught is to be seen, or the smoke of a 


of square miles « 


distant steamer far to seaward, entering 
or leaving one of the mouths of the river. 
Much of the vear the merciless sun blazes 
down upon the overheated marsh, on 
which, besides mosquitoes and _ other 
pests, the terrible swarms of great green- 
head flies help to create conditions un- 
fitted for human life. 

The very hopelessness ef the region, 
from our own standpoint, makes it an 
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ideal one for bird life. Three decades 
ago these marshes and islands fairly 
warmed with water-fowl and _ herons, 
which nested in immense colonies Chen 
came the era of millinery devastation, 
followed by the policy of protection, and 
now these marshes and waters are begin 
ning once more to be populated by a 
wondertul return of the birds. The gov 
ernment has set apart these outer keys, 
minhabitable for men, as the Breton 
Island Reservation for the propagation 
of wild birds, while the admirably pro- 
gressive Louisiana Audubon Society con 
trols a large number of the inner marsh 
T 
| 


islands. Five hundred square miles 


this wilderness is eoutre lled and vatches 
by a warden of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, through whose 
vigilance and activity the destruction of 
bird life is largely prevent d. 

The fame of the increasing wonders of 
bird life in this region had reached me, 
and my curiosity was aroused to see for 
myself what was being done, and to d 
pict those seenes with the eamera 
Through the kindness of the president 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies | was asked to inspect the 
rest rvation, and the patrol boat was put 
at my disp cal for the purpose 

It was not until the first day of June 
that the ernise began, a presumably un- 
pleasant time to go so far south. I might 
have gone down in the winter to see the 
immense concourse of wild ducks and 
geese which are then found on_ these 
waters, or in April or early May for th 
vonderful migration of the golden plover 
and other shore birds. But I wished to 
see the breeding colonies of Southern 
vater-hirds, and some of these do not lay 
their eggs before early June, as though, 
perchance, they realized the dangers from 
the early spring hurricanes which in 
undate the low-lving islands. So late in 
the season the heat is intense, but I was 
determined upon a visit to those cities 
of birds, which can boast of a more rapid 
proportionate growth than any cities of 
our own. 

The patrol boat proved to be a very 
comfortable, seaworthy forty - four - foot 
schooner, with auxiliary engine—that is 
to say, the long-suffering warden had to 
spend much of his time trying to make 


the engine auxiliarv! Besides the warden 
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ve had two young men as crew, om 
of whom, Tony, was to help me in 
my photography. 

In summer the prevailing wind of that 
region is southerly and light, so as our 
general course of the islands was north we 
had to burn gasoline. As we slipped along 
over the placid Gulf that warm summer 
ifternoon, seated at the stern under an 
awning, the warden became reminiscent. 

‘You wouldn’t think,” said he, “to 
see me now patrolling this reservation 
to stop them from killing birds, that 
a while ago I was the hardest on the birds 
of any of them. That was the case, 
though. But we fellows never used to 
think it was anv harm, the birds were 
o thick. Ul tell vou how that feather 
hunting down here came about. One 
day, some vears ago, a man stopped of] 
at Pass Christian who was some sort of 
a doctor from Venezuela Ile could talk 
English all right, and he got after s 
fishermen and oystermen and_ told is 


vhat a pile of money we could make | 


V 
shooting the birds out on those islands 
and sending their skins or plumes to New 
York. The cheapest of them would bring 
thirty-five cents apiece, and from that up. 
The white herons’ aigrettes brought the 
biggest price of all 

- Well, he showed us how to skin the 
hirds, and we got busy and killed them 


by the thousands Of course it did seem 


wicked to leave all those poor little chicks 
to starve, but dollars by hundreds mean 
a lot to a poor fisherman, and we thought 
if those rich women up North could 
tand for it, we might as well get what 
there was in it. My. but after I got a 
few checks I was getting rich quick! I 
was always quite a forehanded chap, and 
I took the brilliant notion that I would 
hurry things up a bit more; so I hired a 


lot of men to work for me, and we cleaned 
ip pretty much the whole coast. One 
time I shipped off to New York $35,000 
orth of feathers of various sorts. | 
didn’t hear from them and got anxious, 
so IT wrote. The firm said that they never 
got them, and pretty soon I heard that 
they had been confiscated by the govern 
ment. That broke me all up, and I was 
in a terrible hol It was the last that 
I ever did at that business. Then the 
government and the Audubon Society 
began to protect the birds on the islands, 
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and I got this job as warden, and I 
reckon I’m making up for my badness. 
There are five hundred miles ( 


f islands 
and waters for me to look after, and 
mighty few guns are fired on it, if I 
do say so. One tellow tried shooting 
ducks out there one winter. when he 
knew I was home at ‘the Pass,’ but the 
fishermen told me about it, and I got 
him in court and had him fined. There 
were a few other little rows, but I wasn’t 


afraid, and I came out on top every time; 
30 now they let me alone, and we're all 
good friends enough.” 

It is only in recent years that the seed 
of bird protection has taken root in 
Louisiana soil. Birds were destroyed al 
most at will by any one, The New 
Orleans markets sold a profusion of birds 
of all sorts as game, even song and in- 
sectivorous birds. But at length so much 
had been published broadeast favoring 
bird protection that good sentiment be- 
gan to make itself felt in this as well as 
in all the States, and the National As- 
sociation assisted the organization of the 
Louisiana Audubon Society. 

One of the first matters taken in hand 
was to stop wholesale destruction of the 
water-birds on the sea islands along the 
coast. by hard work laws were passed, 
and the dealers in contraband bird 
plumes for millinery purposes were raided 
and fined. At the same time efforts were 





THE WARDEN ABOARD THE PATROL 


made to protect the birds on the islands 
where they nested. The Louisiana Audu- 
bon Society secured control of many of 
the smaller marsh islands on the east 
coast of Louisiana, and in time formed 
what is called the “ Audubon Reserva- 
tion.” President Roosevelt was appealed 
to, who responded by setting aside th 
whole chain of outer islands as the “ Bre 
ton Island Reservation,” named after one 
of the principal islands of the group. The 
Audubon Societies financed the patrol 
ling of the islands and secured suitabk 
eraft. The model A. O. U. law was 
passed, protecting non-game_ birds in 
addition to those already protected, and 
various other excellent measures wer 
enacted, such as the abolition of spring 
shooting and the imposing of hunters’ 
license fees. This represents wonderful 
progress from the indiiference to bird 
and game protection of a few years ago 

a veritable triumph. And now I was 
about to see for myself, out on the great 
areas of the reservation, what these five 
years of protection had accomplished, as 
compared with former conditions under 
which the bird colonies had been al- 
most exterminated. 

For several hours we glided along over 
the calm Gulf, whose surface was searce- 
ly more than rippled by the soft souther- 
ly breeze. First we passed Cat Island 
with its tall pine timber, and then a low 
projection of the 
Louisiana marsh. 
As we neared the 
latter ai wicked- 
looking greenhead 
fly arrived on 
board, and made 
a vicious strike at 
the bare feet of 
one of the crew. 
It was the begin- 
ning of the battle. 
for the nearer w« 
approached = t h 
marsh country, th 
larger grew tlh 
bloodthirsty 
swarm. Now wi 
were fairly among 
the inner islands, 
which in them- 
selves were unat- 
BOAT tractive enough, 
































TERN COLONY ON BATTLEDORE ISLAND—THE 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH OF THE RESERVATION 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S TENT 


inspected whatever there was to be seen, 
noting the condition of the various nests. 
At this season most of the birds had 
fresh eggs, only the herons having 
young. This was the time for flight 
pictures with my five-by-seven reflex cam- 
era, as the birds hovered around, and 
certainly there were splendid opportuni- 
ties for this sort of work. At evening, 
having chosen a suitable spot, I would 
erect my little umbrella-tent blind at the 
cdge of some colony, or beside some spe- 
cially interesting nests, within five or six 
feet of them, disguising the structure 
with grass, bushes, or weeds. In a short 
time I could see from the vessel that the 
birds returned to their nests without 
fear, accepting the tent as a pile of grass, 
a part of their natural surroundings. 
After supper, having changed plates 
in a stuffy little closet on the vessel, in 
which I would be almost suffoeated, I 
would join the rest of the company on 
deck, where, each under his mosquito- 
bar, we passed the beautiful nights. 
The air was so mild that one hardly 
needed a blanket, and it was delicious to 
drowse off to slumber watching the 
thickly studded heavens blazing with 
stars, seeing the ragged strips of cumuli 
drift slowly across the face of the moon, 
and enjoving the soft southern breezes. 
When the sun peered above the horizon, 
promptly at 5 a.m., Central time, there 
was no more slumber for us. Arising, 


PITCHED NEAR A BIRD COLONY 


we ventured forth again among the per 
sistent greenheads, performed a rather 
hasty toilet, and partook of a_ hearty 
breakfast, which often included sea- 
trout or other fish caught by members 
of the party, or luscious oysters which 
they had taken from the natural beds. 
There are no finer oysters in the world 
than these Southern oysters, which are 
beyond suspicion of contamination in 
wilds sO far from nan, of excellent 
flavor, and often of great size—* oyster- 
steaks ” we called them—nearly as large 
as one’s hand. 

By half past six or seven Tony rowed 
me ashore and went with me to the tent. 
After I had crawled in with my photo- 
graphic outfit, he would leave me and 
row back to the vessel. Apparently the 
birds are unable to count, for ho sooner 
had he withdrawn than they returned 
at once to their nests, without any sus- 
picion that I was there in hiding. T ean 
never get over the wonder of thus being 
able to remain in the immediate pres- 
ence of wild birds without alarming 
them. As I peered through the little 
holes cut in the tent, I had them right 
before me. Sometimes one would brush 
its wings or tail against the tent as it 
walked past, separated from me only by 
the thickness of the cloth. I had to keep 
perfectly still and work very cautiously 
in photographing them. As the sun 
climbed in the sky and beat down upon 
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little enclosure became 


The flies and mosquitoes 


the tent, the 
frightfully hot. 


soon found their way in, and I had to 
give them battle. Sometimes the tide 
would rise over the roots of the marsh- 
grass, and I would have to squat in the 
water, no less wet with perspiration than 
by the sea. In two or three hours, after 
securing all possible pictures, I would 


break camp, causing consternation among 
the confiding birds, signal for the boat, 


and be taken on board. There, after 
changing my clothes, I would sit under 
an awning in the breeze and drink 


lemonade almost to the danger-point, 
while the crew hove up anchor and head- 
ed the Tern toward 
to be conquered. 


After 


Royal new islands 


finishing the inspection of the 
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Then 
outside 
series of the 
Chandeleur Mitchell 
Key, Grand Cochére, far 
to the south, and Battledore Island, west- 
ward toward the delta of the great river. 

We ran straight out 
about a dozen miles, when the low marsh 
had long lost to 
noticed that the troublesome greenheads 
had mostly left us, 
odor of their native marsh. 


three in number. 


Keys, 


North Keys, 
come the 
of them 


Freemason and 
the 
followed by 


Breton 


begin long 
Keys, 


Island 


to sea, and after 


since been view, we 
perhaps missing the 
The remain- 
ing ones we managed to kill, and then we 
had glorious peace, without any insects 
to trouble us, save a very few mosquitoes 
when we went ashore. But, compared 
the flies, 
worthy of notice. 


Our first stop was at Southwest Key 


with the mosquitoes were not 


a narrow, barren sand-bar nearly a mile 
and but a 
there was an immense tern colony. 


where 


As 


long few rods wide, 








inner islands of the Audubon Reserva- 
tion, we headed the vessel for the outer 
islands, extending in a long chain from 
north to seuth, about twenty miles far- 
ther out to sea, which 
comprise the Breton Is- 
land Reservation. They 


are long narrow strips 
of shell-sand, 
them with a higher rim 


over- 


some of 
in the centre, 
grown with bushes, oth- 
mere barren sand- 

This shell-sand 
is commercially valu- 
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making 


ers 
bars. 


being 
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streets of 


Southern towns, with 
much the effect of 
crushed stone. The de- 
mand for it has so in 


creased that the warden 
has had a hard fight to 
prevent men from car- 
rying off whole islands 
but a 
few arrests and convic- 
put a 
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the sea-birds, 
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we approached, we saw that the southern 
half of the key was black with thousands 
of great man-o’-war birds—also called 
frigate pelicans—and brown pelicans. 
These were not nesting; in fact, they had 
raised their young earlier in the season, 
the warden said. But the terns had an 
astonishing colony. For acres the sand 
was covered with them in a compact mass. 
The frigates and pelicans were wary and 
left the vicinity, but not so the terns, 
for each pair of these had their single 
egg lying in a slight hollow of the sand, 
and thus were bound to the spot by ties 
of love and home. They were very tame, 
and we could walk up to within ten paces 
hefore they would fly, and then only the 
nearer ones. I stood and gazed at them, 
taking flight pictures and exulting in 
the wonderful sight. Most of them were 
the royal tern, a comparatively large 
Southern species, but with them were 
mingled a good many of a somewhat 
smaller kind ealled the Cabot’s tern. 


pleased. The week before, when he made 
his round, he had seen another even 
larger colony down near the north point 
of the island. Meanwhile there had been 
an unusually high tide which, though the 
weather was calm, had lapped over the 
lower end of the island and earried away 
every egg of all the thousands, except 
those in about a dozen nests located a 
few inches higher on a little knoll. 

That night I pitched the hide-tent 
close beside part of the remaining larg« 
colony, and the next morning had a most 
suecessful séanee with the terns. I had 
selected a place where there was a sort 
of narrow extension of the colony, so as 
not to have birds in the background 
shading off into indistinectness, and also 
where both kinds were present. Every 
opportunity was mine to study their 
home life and to secure intimate photo- 
graphs. For the most part the birds in- 
cubated peacefully side by side, but the 
Cabot’s terns seemed now and then to 

have little differences 


among themselves. 

















Two of them would 
lav hold upon each 
other’s bill and pull 
and bite for a mo- 
ment, but it was soon 
over, and peace re- 
stored. When I want- 
ed flight pictures at 
close range, all that ] 
had to do was to jar 
the side of the tent a 
bit, and the nearer 
birds would fly up in 
alarm, to return a mo- 
ment later, reassured. 
It was a_ beautiful, 
wonderful, animated 
seene on which | had 














ROYAL AND CABOT'S TERN AT CLOSE 


These could be distinguished, aside from 
their size, by the black bill with a bright 
yellow tip, whereas the bills of the others 
were of a deep carmine hue. There 
must have been two thousand nests in this 
area, about a quarter of them being those 
of the Cabot’s tern. 

Though this number seemed to me re- 
markable, the warden was far from 


gazed through the 
RANGE peek-holes. Each of 
the thousands of terns 
sereamed at regular 
and frequent intervals, which resulted 
in continuous pandemonium. 

The next keys examined were those 
to the north, where the man-o’-war birds 
and pelicans were accustomed to nest, 
but we found that they were entirely 
through with their nesting for the sea- 
son. On one key, however, we discovered 
a new colony of a couple of hundred 



































TERNS AT 


pairs of laughing-gulls which had come 
in there 
the last 


overtiow 


and begun to build nests since 
of the warden—an 
In this 
the various birds are spreading from 
island to island, and, if they ean be pro- 
tected, in a 


week’s visit 
from some other colony. 
way 
few interesting and 
beautiful sea-birds will be found all over 
our coasts, giving pleasure to multitudes 
of people. How the 
winnowing gulls, plunging 
terns, and the like, add to the beauty and 
interest of the seashore! Where one per- 
might enjoy a bird dead, thousands 
are pleased with it alive. 

On Mitchell’s Key there had been, the 
week before, a colony of about two hun- 


yvears 


very much does 


pre SeTLCE of 


son 


dred pairs of the rather searee Caspian 


tern, the largest tern of North America. 
Now we found the nests all empty, with 
tracks around them, and _ pres- 
ently we saw a couple of the varmints in 
a piece of marsh half a mile beyond. 
The warden said he would trap or poison 
them later in the Surely bird 
protection has all sorts of obstacles to 
surmount. Here I pretty flock 
of dowitchers, or red-breasted snipe, in 
full spring plumage, feeding along the 


raccoon 


season. 


Saw a 


SOUTHWEST KEy 


seashore. Most of the shore-bird flight 
had passed on to the North, but a few 
seattered still to be 
various 
The week before, the 
the last flock of the 
The shore-birds as a class 
are notably among the birds which are 
in great 


flocks were seen 
of turnstones, 
the dowitchers. 
warden had 


golden plover. 


sandpipers, and 


seen 


need of protection. For years 
they have grown more and more scarce, 
and it is certainly a reason for rejoicing 
that on natural feeding- 
grounds, where immense numbers of them 
linger in the and to 
extent in winter, they are protected from 
harm, and thus large numbers of 


saved for breeding stock. 


these great 


migrations, some 
them 
Already an in- 
crease in the numbers of migrant shore- 
birds 

eastern 


has begun to be’ noted on our 
believe that 
these reservations are in part responsible 
for this—another triumph of bird pro- 


tection. Birds will be found again among 


coast, and we may 


give them a fair chance. 
islands, as 


us, if only we 

On all the made our 
round, we found colonies of the various 
birds. But when, running free before a 
strong easterly breeze, we reached Battle- 
dore Island, we witnessed the crowning 


we 
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triumph of the reservations. The island 
seems to be composed mostly of broken 
oyster-shells, and is nearly half a mile 
long. quite narrow, and somewhat in the 
shape of a horseshoe. From end to end 
Battledore was simply teeming with bird 
life. So important is this colony that 
a special warden had been stationed there 
throughout the breeding season to watch 
it, living on a small schooner owned by 
the Audubon Society, called the Laugh- 
ing Gull. He is a man about eighty 
three or four vears young, and we found 
him that day somewhat ill, but attending 
to his business, for he went ashore after 
us as soon as we landed. 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
sights of this remarkable island. It was 
simply full of birds. A nest of some sort 
or other there ‘was at nearly every step. 
Squadrons of skimmers had their hand- 
some white eggs, boldly blotched, all 
along the beaches. Throughout the grass 
everywhere were nests of the laughing- 
gulls with their dark, mottled eggs. The 
bushes were full of Louisiana herons, and 
near one end of the island was the largest 
area of roval and Cabot’s terns on the 
whole reservation. In all directions the 
air was full of birds, uttering a perfect 
babel of bewildering cries. Here bird 
protection seemed to have reached its 
climax, its limit. There was positively 
no more room here, not another bird 
house-lot was for sale. 

During parts of two days spent bliss- 
fully amid the wonders of this crowded 
metropolis of the birds, there was occupa- 
tion for every moment. The birds, ac- 
customed to the presence of the warden, 
were so tame that I could study and 
photograph them at will. Occasionally, 
when I used the tent for some very in- 
timate work, I could erect it in plain 
sight of the birds, crawl in, and in a 
moment all would be on their nests again, 
even before | eould make ready my 
camera. I shall never forget my sensa- 
tions when, having finished the work to 
my satisfaction and exposed my last 
plate, I took a bath in the tepid water 
close at hand. Floating on my back, I 
watched the hovering cloud of birds, and 
listened to the chorus of their voices. 
Somewhat weary from my activities in 
the hot sun, a delicious languor began 
to steal over me, and I felt as though I 


were very near Paradise, the gates ajar. 
Yes, I had indeed entered—into Nature’s 
Paradise! Here bird protection had 
absolutely triumphed, and on Battledore 
at least there was nothing further to be 
done. It was the achievement of the 
ideal, the victory of the right, the crown- 
ing suecess of the Cause, the wondrous 
result of but five years of bird protection. 

Such results as these, along legislative, 
edueational, and other lines of bird pro- 
tection, are being achieved through the 
statesmanlike, far-sighted work of th 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. With comparatively small means 
at its disposal, it has extended this noble 
humanitarian work all over the Unfted 
States. But various great centres of 
bird life are not yet under this protec- 
tion, through lack of funds. 

On our sail back to “the Pass” I was 
treated to another experience which, if 
not quite so enjoyable, was none the less 
interesting and exciting. It was late 
afternoon, and heavy, angry squall-clouds 
loomed black on the horizon. One squall 
seemed to be approaching from the south- 
west, another from the southeast. Pres 
ently the conditions looked so ominous 
that the captain decided to anchor near 
the end of a small key, and we tied 
everything down tight. In a little while 
the squall from the southwest struck us, 
and it began to rain and blow. The two 
squalls were now coming into conjune- 
tion, the new arrival being heralded by 
a revolving funnel-shaped cloud—the 
dreaded tornado. There was no dodging 
or eseaping. All we could do was to 
wait and let it come; and when it struck 
we were in no doubt as to that fact. It 
came with a rush and a roar. There was 
no time for surf to arise. The secream- 
ing wind simply picked up the surface 
of the ocean and blew it along bodily 
in a blinding sheet. Sea and sky were 
so intermingled that it was hard work 
to tell where one left off and the other 
began. At the first onslaught the vessel 
dragged anchor, broached to, and went 
over almost flat on her beam-ends, where 
she lay still for a moment, about to fill 
and sink. The captain knew just what 
to do. Shouting to the crew to follow 
him, he threw himself flat on the deck 
and. clinging to the rail to keep from 
being blown away, crawled rapidly to the 
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IN ALL DIRECTIONS THE AIR WAS FULL OF 


how. a 
which the dav before the other members 
of the crew had vainly tried to lift, bare- 
ly stirring one end, 


On the bits lay a 250-pound anchor, 


The captain was a 
big, powerful man. It matter of 
life and death, for instant action. With- 
out with an al- 
most superhuman effort he picked up the 
great anchor and threw it over the side 
as though it had been a toy. 
ly the vessei responded. 


was a 


waiting for assistance, 


Immediate- 
Her head swung 


to the shrieking blast, the masts pointed 
up again, and we 


were safe. In a few 


BIRDS AND A BABEL OF BEWILDERING CRIES 


moments the worst was over, but for 
other half-hour it 
tain 


an- 
blew hard. 
that had experienced 
a wind velocity of over a hundred miles 
an hour, and I for though I 
have been much on the sea, and thought 
I had seen some blows, the like of this 
I confess I had never met. 

“T’m glad,” said the captain to me, 
‘that you were out in this, because now 
you'll what 
against, 


The ecap- 
estimated we 


helieve it. 


know wardens 
understand better 


costs us to protect the birds.” 


we are up 


and what it 
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The Chief Operator 


BY ELIZABETH 


XCEPT for the noise of the storm 

the exchange was noticeably quiet. 

For an hour ealls had been few; 
when they came they tangled and over- 
lapped as if from some general caus 
affecting particular cases. Men were 
occupied with facing the weather, or 
hurrying home from it. Many mothers 
had gone out with umbrellas and little 
coats to bring children back from school. 
There was a lull in the demands upon 
the wire. which for a small country ex- 
change was rather a busy one. Now and 
then a drop fell, or a young voice called, 
‘Number?’ and betweenwhiles the girls 
chattered disjointedly as girls do when 
they have half a chance, or looked dis- 
mally out upon the rain from the drown- 
ing windows. There were two. girls, 
known as Moliy and Mary, and the chief 
operator, held in respect by them not 
only for a certain power to enforce of- 
ficial authority, but because she was a 
married woman; and Molly and Mary 
were at the age when this circumstance 


f more -importance than it 
ever does before or after. The effect 
was depleted a little by the fact that 
Mrs. Raven was a widow; but she was 


appeared ( 


quite a young widow, and still attractive 

who could have said why? Of beauty 
she had little or none; but the eye re- 
mained upon and returned to her. The 
girls thought it was an “air” she had, 
the fit of a shirt-waist, the hang of a 
skirt, the way of braiding her bright 
hair bel Ww the head-receiver. An older 
or finer observer would have said, “ It is 
her expression.” 

This was self-possessed, but gentle; 
the old-fashioned word modest might have 
said it better than any of the newer 
feminine adjectives. There was a firm 
curve to her full, irregular lip which 
every operator knew and regarded, but 
her clear eyes, wide and warm, found 
it more natural to plead than to com- 
mand. Her features, her gestures, her 


STUART PHELPS 


voice, appealed. She was without sel! 
assertion. This, one would soon hav 
determined, was not from deficiency 
force, but from the aequisition of 
quality which is the essence of fore 
although it may seem at first to be ar 
tagonistic to it. In some way, in some 
form, life had taught her to disregard 
herself. Even the girls perceived that 
their young chief was not uppermost 
her own thoughts. They supposed it was 
because she was a widow. 


It had rained continuously for thre 
days and nights, and the river was 
swollen and perturbed. It was not a very 
broad river in its normal condition, but 
deep one, and swung upon a powerful cur 
rent. Now it had risen and looked w 
naturally large; the banks at that point 
were low, and the exchange stood within 
a hundred feet of the water. This gav 
a cool, agreeable outlook, which the chief 
operator liked in summer, and at which 
she glanced gratefully whenever — sh 
eould. It was August—the scorching 
August of 1908. She sat at her desk 
apart from her staff of two, beside th 
large, low window. The exchange stood 
by itself—a wooden building, well put 
together; there was a small grocery-store 
upon the first floor; the telephone oc- 
cupied the second story; the grocer was 
an old man, and sometimes walked a part 
of the way to protect Mrs. Raven when 
she went home to her stepmother’s house, 
two miles down the desolate riverside, at 
half past nine at night; after that no 
woman remained in the exchange, and 
the night operator came on duty. 

The town had the wide spaces and un 
certain comforts of the Territory. Th 
telephone was cherished accordingly. It 
was still treated like a miracle. 

Sarah Raven sat at her desk and looked 
thoughtfully into the storm. It was to- 
ward the end of the month, and the great 
drought had broken, only to be renewed 
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THE CHIEF 


in a fiereer form after passing relief. 
Meanwhile the dark weather had some- 
thing of the effect which the interrup- 


tion of drought always has—finding one 


less grateful than one should be, because 
become so accustomed to 
its 
the 


was tired 


has 
that 
spirits to 
Mrs. 
work, and something pale. 
compact little 
black skirt 
black tie 
form or a 


one sun- 
the 


season. 


influences 
of the 
with the season’s 
She 


shine absence 
defiance 
Raven 
was a 
of a her 
and white with the 
at her throat looked like a uni- 
habit upon her. She sat a 
trifle averted from the girls, the profile 
of her face and delicate bust against the 
window mist of 

The head-receiver gave a 
look to the American working-woman. 

More than the of 
on her that afternoon, and as the day 
declined this increased. She attended 
listlessly to her duties when the 
called: “ Number? What number?” and 
her eyes returned to the bloated river. 
What mattered a creeping tear if the 
river alone could see? This was August 
the 28th. To-morrow would be one of the 
anniversaries of which people who know 
life 
over.” 


figure woman; 


waist 


long set in a rain and 


river. Greek 


sadness storm was 


girls 


say that they are “days to be got 
would be 
she tried to 
love of it 
and then 


remembering 


To-morrow From 
of it 
then the 
to remember, 


the pang forget, and 
determined 
dashed 
from her and 
whirled upon her revolving-chair. 

There sudden acceleration of 
demands upon the exchange. Calls came 
most of them were 

irritable. Wives 
were summoning husbands, and husbands 


for she 


she for- 
getting and 
was a 


in from everywhere 


impatient, and many 


reassuring wives. “The storm is so bad 

do get 
the 
Harry; 
if I am 
and hard 
time.” 


home! The house shakes, and 
river frightens me. Hurry 

do!”—* Don’t be anxious, 
late to-night. It’s pretty 
I'll get there 

Messages rained as hard as the 
storm. The drops the 

board clattered fast. 

“What number?” asked Molly. 

“Chief operator?” called Mary. 

“ Chief operator,” said Mrs. 
instantly. 

The wind had mounted in 
half-hour and buffeted the 
which shook in the grip of it. 
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home, 
Sue, 
bad, 
some- 


zoing. 


upon switeh- 


Raven, 


the last 


exchange, 
The river 
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ran angrily, and took on a frown as the 
early twilight of the storm 
Between the three sounds 


dese nded. 
the threat of 
the water, the onset of the wind, and the 
complaining of the rain—it was hard to 
The 


lis- 


hear the slender cry of the wire. 
had 
tened sedulously. 

The electric bulbs, staring 
indifferent behind their 
shades, brightened as the room darkened; 
had 


switchboard 


girls ceased to chatter, and 


their 
softening 


with 
eves 
unnatural dusk set in 
The itself 
a curious look, almost an expression like 
that of a had 
the air of power before which the girlish 
figures playing upon it were trivial and 
ineflicient—the puppets 
which might turn 
peared to be most 
rage of the river and the 
this 
forees 
had 
human control. 

If Mrs. Raven this, she had 
time to think it; had time to 
think at all before there came quivering 
the from her chief at head- 
quarters, fifteen miles up-stream, 
an order before which she stiffened into 
military attention. Now 
like a thing that was trying to fly, and 
vrew a trifle shrill; then it fell into the 
low, sustained telephone tones, 

“What did Please 
It is very noisy here. The 
Please repeat, I 
tinctly. 


for an upon 


the place. wore 


face—a consciousness; it 


of a mystery 


master when it ap- 
the 
storm added to 
the 


and 


slave. Somehow 


impression; as_ if elemental 
electricity— 
insurrection 


water, wind, 


combined into against 


felt 


she 


not 
no 
down wire 
some 


her voice rose 


vou say? repeat. 


storm. 
More 


say. dis- 


What? 
thing ails your transmitter. ... I 


I don’t get it all. Some- 
can't 
make it all 
What?” 

She had begun to 
bright head, with its Greek head-piec 
like a fillet, shook, and her hands. The 
operators at the switchboard had snatch- 


out only a few words. 


tremble now; her 


ed at the sense of the message, and she 
could hear them erying out between dis- 
jointed fragments. Now the 
in the current—or perhaps it 
interference of the had for the 
succumbed, the call from 
headquarters, and clear as 
cut glass, came to her ears with the in- 


disability 

was the 
storm 
moment and 


peremptory 


sistence of irrevocable catastrophe. 


“The dam is going down. The river 
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is breaking loose. Run for your lives! 
You have no time to spare. Notify any- 
body you can, but fly for your life! Do 


, 


you hear me? Good-by.” 

‘Il hear you perfectly,’ said Sarah 
Raven. “I thank you for notifying me. 
Good-by.”’ 

Her chair whirled, but she did not 
leave it. 

“ Girls—” she began. But the girls 
had already plucked the danger from 
the wire and had melted from the switech- 
board madly; they were flitting and 
screaming like the flock of birds swaying 
outside the window little beings seek- 
ing shelter from fate, and fussily com- 
plaining of it. 

‘You ean go, Molly and Mary,” said 
the chief operator, quietly. She put out 
her hand for her official directory. 

“ Mrs Raven! Mrs. Raven!” cried 
Molly. “ Why don’t you come, too?” 

“Mrs. Raven!” called Mary. “ Dear 
Mrs. Raven! Hurry! ... Mrs. Raven, 


ain’t you coming with us?” 


“No, I am not coming— not yet. 
Don’t talk to me, girls. I have my 
subseribers to think of first. Good- 


by, girls.” 

The girls dashed at her and kissed her 
and pleaded with her; but she repeated 
obstinately, ““ Good-by, girls,” and so they 
turned, sobbing childishly, thinking of 
themselves, as girls do, and started for 
the stairs. At the top of the long 
flight Mary looked back and cried out 
once more: 

“Dear Mrs. Raven! ... Don’t you 
want me to stay, too?” But Sarah Raven 
did not answer. It was doubtful if she 
heard Her record of listed subscribers 
wavered in her hand, but her voice did 
not shake at all. As Mary went down 
the stairs she heard it echoing through 
the empty exchange. 

“Ts this 122, ring 2?” 

The voung chief was calling her sub- 
seribers. She was about to warn them. 
Mary knew that Mrs. Raven meant to 
varn them all—all who were in danger 
and had not been notified. There were 
forty of them in the lower valley. At the 
foot of the stairs, tumbling out pell-mell, 
the girls heard one authoritative order— 
their last—from the exchange above: 

“ Tell the grocer. Tell Mr. Rice. He’s 
ld. He needs plenty of time.” 


Sarah Raven left her desk and went 
to the deserted switchboard. She had 
removed her head-receiver to do SO, and 
put on one belonging to the girls. Sh« 
sat at her post with a composure which 
atlected every muscle; if it did not reac] 
the nerve, one watching her would not 
have known it. But there was no on 
to watch. She was not thinking of her 
self at all not vet. She felt in som 
subterranean corridor of her being that 
the moment would come when she should, 
but dismissed the idea as an interrup 
tion to her duty. To this she set hersel 
with a passion that obliterated everything 
else g oriously ; as passion does whe hi 
is high enough. 

If anything that she did in that whirl 
wind of mind and heart could be called 
delibe rate, she had deliberat« ly chosen 
eall 122. ring 2, the first of all. It 
seemed to her that she had the right to 
so much—and the house was very near 
the water. 

‘For father’s sake,” she thought 
‘She was father’s wife. And she’s been 
a good stepmother to me.” 

Flashing, and fading as soon as they 
had flashed, she saw the comfortabl 
commonplace things that signified hom 
to her—an orderly sitting-room with 
hot Rochester burner on the centr 
table; a red silk shade: a _ light-wood 
blaze sparkling on the hearth for her 
when she should drag herself in, drenched 
and tired; the table set for supper wit] 
willow ware in the dining-room beyond: 
a portly, kindly figure trundling in a blu 
cotton dress and white apron across the 
room to say: “Land! You must be 
frazzled out.” As the door swung back 
she could see her husband’s crayon por 
trait above the mantelpiece. 

Her voice pierced the turmoil of water 
and wind with an _ astonishing selt 
possession : 

“Mother! Run for vour life! The 
dam is broken. Don’t wait for anything 

run! ... No, I can’t come yet : 
No, it doesn’t matter about me... not 
till I’ve warned my subscribers. . . . Oh, 
I must take time to say—you’ve been a 
good mother to me. ... No, no, no, I 
can’t do it. Good-by.” 

She was surprised to find, when she 
had rung off her stepmother’s agitated 
cries and entreaties, that she did not 
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do 
homes 

She 


for a wild what to 


which of 


moment 
all the human 
dependent upon her to warn first. 
perceived that they depended 
ipon her heroism than upon her good 
sense, and yet that seemed to be the very 
quality which 
sat 


know 
next; 


no more 


was deserting her. She 
cold sweat of 


few 


drenched in a inde- 


and for a minutes she 

ip her subseribers mechanically, by order 

of their number: 123 . 123, 
124 125. 

But she quickly collected herself and 
select the unconscious 
the doom of the 
With the swift- 


ness of a sympathetic operator in 


cision, rang 


ring 1 


began to from 
which 


was bearing down. 


families upon 
river 
a coun- 
try exchange where she knew everybody 
and everybody knew her, she recalled the 
circumstances of her subscribers—who 
was sick, who was incompetent, who was 
hysterical, who had no man in the house. 

She had rung up the daughter of a bed- 
ridden mother; they lived 
bend of the where 
double upon 


chance, if 


alone at 
the flood 
leave but 
she 


two 
the stream 
itself 


any, 


must and 


half a even now; 
was calling: 

“128? Fanny! The river is 
Run for the neighbors to lift 
haven't a minute. Run!” 

She still erying: “Fanny! Get 
the neighbors to lift when the old 
grocer stumbled up the stairs and stood 
behind her. He had grasped 
her by the arm and shoulder. 

‘You get here!” he sereamed. 

She shook her head without a glance. 

‘I won’t have it. I tell you I won’t 
stand by and see it!” shouted the grocer. 

There’s time ef 
Feel this 
You drop them 
wires and get out o’ here, I 
Won't, hey? Well, Sarah Raven, I'll jest 
set here till you will.” 

The sat down and looked at 
her obstinatelv ; he was shrivelled with 
terror. The flood had yet a considerable 
distance to the dam was six or 
seven miles above the telephone head- 
quarters in the country town; but the 
writhing valley helped the advance of 
the torrent, and it was impossible either 
then or after to time that terrible race. 

The old grocer stamped up and down 
the room: he had begun to gibber. 


rising. 


You 


he Pr. 
was ae 


her!” 
wheezing 


; 
out o 


‘You come along o’ me. 


vou’re Lord! damn 


there 


spry. 


building rock! 


say! 


grocer 


come 5 
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‘Mr. Rice,” said the operator, “ this 
room is the property of the Southwestern 
Telephone and I am their 
officer. I order you to leave the place. 
Oh, go!” she broke into a womanish ery; 
“there may be something 
At this he went, as she had thought 
he would; she did not turn her head to 
felt that alone 
She glanced out of 
She saw 


The stream, 


Company 


somebody 


see; she she was with 
the long 
foam and heard thun- 
frenzied by rain, had 


already acquired a terrible breadth. It 


her duty. 
window. 
der. 


was not yet quite dark. 

“Tt looks like the River of Death,” 
she thought. She did not look at it 
again. Her burned dry, smarted 
as if they had been fastened to her task 
with hot 


their green 


eves, 


wax. The electric jets beneath 


shades winked and dimmed 


The 


oaken 


about her. 


through 


building quivered 

sinew. <A 
might have been pardoned had he shaken 
with terror. A 
might have tied and been forgiven. 


every man 
soldier 
The 
young woman sat at her post like a figure 
carved 


sheer physical 


from the switchboard, a creature 
modern 


horn of the thrill and power of 
life, whose opportunities replace the old 


its in- 
She rang to her task 
as truly as the call-bells, and clung to 


She 


brutal heroisms by as much as 
genuities are finer. 


it as simply as the plugs and levers. 
could easily have escaped from the build- 
ing; there was still plenty of time; but 
it did not occur to her to do so. 

Her mind worked swiftly now, and very 
Yet the list of her 
scribers her feeling ran ahead of 
thought. Her instinct to was 
quicker than electricity. It leaped before 
the current could, and melted with pity 
into forty She her white 
teeth and glanced over her shoulder at 
the advancing terror. 

“ You— ’ she defied it. 
them all in spite of 

Then she 
treated the 

“ Just me 
need more time.” 

There was a little boy down with searlet 
fever at 116, ring 3. The house stood 
too near the bank. Oh, they all did, 
for that matter. It would be hard to get 
the little fellow out the 
storm! There much 


clearly. down sub- 
her 


save 


homes. set 


you: “T’ll warn 
ma 

grew abject, and humbly en- 
river: 

give won't 


time, you? 


. and in 


seemed to be as 
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rising from below. Her name? What 
was her name? Was the operator’s rea- 
son going with all the rest? 

. “Mrs. Penney! Run for your 
life—and Johnny’s! The dam is broken. 
Wrap Johnny up in something—your 
waterproof. Leave everything else—only 
Johnny. Somebody will take him in. 
Oh, I am sure they will. You haven't 
a minute. Good-by.” 

. “Miss Gregory? Is that Maria 
Gregory’ There’s a flood coming. Keep 
vour head, Maria—you’re the only per- 
con in the house that has one—and get 
your mother and sister out. Good-by.” 

... “Mr. Cole? That you, Mr. Cole? 
The dam is broken. Run for your lives! 
The nurse will help lift her—and the 
new baby— You have time if you’re 
juick. Good-by.” 

... “Mary Brown! Mary Brown! 
The river is rising. Don’t stop for any- 
thing. Get out of the house with your 
father. Is he sober to-night? Can he 
walk? ... Then roll him out. You'll 
drown if you don’t. . . . Good-by.” 

... “Mr. Henshaw? Mr. Henshaw, 
that you? There’s a tlood coming. Run 
and intercept Jenny on her way from 
the office. Don’t go back home. Run!” 

... “Helen Patterson? Helen Pat- 
terson! Isn’t this 126, ring 3% Mrs. 
Patterson ?—126—ring 3? Helen Pat- 
terson ?” 

The eall-bell at 126, ring 3, remained 
unanswered. The operator’s fingers flew 
along her plugs: 126, ring 4? But 126, 
ring 4, was silent, too. 

“412? Is this 112? Aren’t you there, 
112? Why don’t you answer me? I am 
Mrs. Raven. The dam is broken. Can’t 
you speak? 112? Can’t you hear?” 

She rebuffed the truth from her as 
long as she could. She played upon the 
hoard bravely. She piled number upon 
number. selecting here and there, test- 
ing every wire on her map. She kept 
her head and her courage till this was 
done. Then for a moment her hands 
fell upon her lap, and her chin upon 
her breast. 

But she collected herself quickly, and 
recalled with a dash of shame at her pass- 
ing confusion that the up-stream wires 
still hung between herself and her head- 
quarters. She rang up her manager, 
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nervously now, without waiting for him 
to answer: 

‘I have to report that my lower wires 
are down. They are all down. I can’t 
notify my subseribers . . . any more. 

I have done the best I could, sir. 

I can’t do anything . .. more.” 

She thought he tried to say, “ Es- 
cape!” But if he replied at all, and she 
was not sure that he did, the word was 
eut off as if it had been slashed with a 
knife. At the same instant, suddenly 
and utterly the lights went out. 

The operator’s voice trailed away into 
beaten silence, and she stared about her 
into the oscillating darkness. The wires 
to headquarters were disabled, too. The 
last strand that connected her with the 
living world had snapped. The electric 
fire, so long her servant, had betrayed 
her. Up to now she had comforted her- 
self by the sense of contact with human- 
kind, with the living voices in the human 
homes for the sake of which she had 
ceased to think of herself or her young 
life. So profound and so absorbing was 
her sense of solitude that at first it 
half displaced from her consciousness 
what it signified to her. The ruin of 
the wires gave her the right to think of 
herself—to save herself. 

She sprang, but the head-receiver—the 
signal of her official duty -held her. She 
removed it and went to the window. 
The floor, as she crossed it, swayed like 
a reeling bridge. She glanced at the 
river. It was an ocean of blackness, 
flogged by foam. She ran to the head 
of the stairs, but stopped to look out of 
the front window. She could swim—al] 
the river girls could—and it suggested 
itself to her that, if the water were only 
quiet enough, she might yet make her 
way to land. 

One look sufficed her. There was no 
longer any river; it had become a raving 
sea. The exchange stood, an island in 
a whirlpool. Perhaps it would continue 
to stand—it was a sturdy building. That 
was a reasonable chance, she thought, 
and she clung to it sensibly. 

She felt her way to her seat at her 
switchboard, and from long habit, per- 
haps, put on her head-receiver, or it might 
have been that she still cherished a hope 
thet the trouble men would be able to 
do something and repair the trunk wire. 
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In the dark she began to grope for her 
plugs and drops, feeling for the numbers 
that she knew almost as well by sense 
of touch as by sense of sight. There 
might still be a chance to warn some 
helpless family some foolish, incom- 
petent woman or disabled person. She 
reviewed her list of subseribers, name 
by name, asking whom she had omitted. 
It comforted her to believe that all the 
sick people had been told in time. She 
sat before her switchboard and thought 
of this. 


Every one who has listened much to 
electrie systems knows how impressive 
is their capacity for rhythmical sound. 
Wild weather strikes strange concords 
or diseords from the local labyrinth. He 
could not have known the burden of his 
words who told us of “the musie of the 
sph res,” centuries before electricity was 
named or tamed. 

The operator with her metal fillet on 
her head hears nothing of this inchoate 
harmony; only the obedient hum or the 
rebellious roar of her working line. But 
as she walks home on bitter nights be- 
neath the frosted wires, or lies hearing 
their thrilling ery upon the roof above 
her tired head, she listens with the acute 
sentience of her calling. She cannot 
deafen to the overmastering voices as 
another might. Her auditory nerves are 
never at rest. Sleep scarcely assuages 
them. She longs for silence which she 
may not find. If she be at all a sensitive 
woman, or especially if she be a music- 
loving one, she fancies curious har- 
monies or dissonances even in the mo- 
notonous and maddening buzz of the wire 
whose bond-slave she is. The world to 
her is never still; it is an autocracy of 
eleetrie sound. 

Sarah Raven had been, in a simple, 
country fashion, a musical girl, and she 
had been used to imagine sometimes 
that the current and the weather, unit- 
ed or apart, played accompaniments, or 
struck melodies to the hymns and sa- 
cred songs by which the musical edu- 
eation of the village was chiefly bound- 
ed: little tinkling things that she had 
heard in churches and at weekly meet- 
ings—-Shall we gather at the river? was 
one of them. There was another that 
she used to like: 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green.” 

Now the wires were rent and snarled 
and flung—dashed and drowned in air 
and water. Yet—how was this? the 
great choral seemed to her to sweep 
along outside the rocking building, as 
sounds that have actually ceased con- 
tinue to repeat themselves to overstrained 
ears. As she sat at her post awaiting 
her fate—this was now a matter of mo- 
ments, but her thoughts and sensations 
seemed to cover a long time—as she sat 
there, patient and grand, she remem- 
bered that she had meant to pray for 
herself as she had been taught in her 
religiously trained childhood. There had 
not been any time to think of that. Who, 
with forty human homes to warn, could 
stop for such a thing? 

Plainly, it had been impossible. She 
wondered if God would blame her be- 
cause she had forgotten her own soul. 

Now, stealing upon the brutal uproar 
in whose central cell she was imprisoned, 
there came to her consciousness the 
strains of one of the great hymns by 
the power of which men have lived and 
died for more than a hundred and fifty 
years of human struggle. 

Upon the wings of many waters she 
could hear this borne past the tottering 
building. It seemed to her as if it had 
stopped to take her up and sweep her on 
with it; as a phalanx of soldiers with 
their bugles and drums might gather up 
some defenceless creature in a riot, and 
so protect him. 


* Jesus, Lover of my soul! 


“While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 

“ Jesus, Lover of my soul! 

Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


The morning wore a wicked glitter. 
It showed a blazing, almost a blasting. 
sun, and there was no wind. But for 
the river it would have been a_ very 
quiet, cheerful day; one of the mornings 
when people hurry out-of-doors, laugh- 
ing, and make up little pienies, and 
play with children, and smile at neigh- 
bors passing, and wish them good day 
with cheery hearts. 
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But no one smiled that day through- 
out the valley. Tragic searching parties 
followed the river’s new and fatal banks. 
Boats went down as soon as the torrent 
would hold them, and, swirling on snap- 
ping oars, hunted for signs of death or 
life. All the stalwart citizens offered 
themselves, and every man who could 
row or swim volunteered to leave no 
snag untouched, no eddy unexamined. 
A few persons floating on trees or roofs 
had been saved at dawn. More whom 
it was too late to save had been silently 
lifted and covered from sight. The old 
grocer ran to and fro ealling shrilly: 

“Where is Sarah Raven? Can’t any- 
body find Mrs. Raven? Mebbe she’s a 
livin’? woman somewheres yet.” 

“ He tried to put out in a boat for her 
last night,” a compassionate neighbor 
said, “ but he was oversot, and it’s kinder 
erazed him.” 

Mary and Molly had followed the grocer, 
and stood childishly wringing their 
hands. For once in their little lives they 
did not talk. They felt ashamed to. 

Midway of the morning there appeared 
a few men on horseback from the county- 
town. These were the officials of the 
Southwestern Telephone Company—the 
manager, the superintendent of con- 
struction, and one or two subordinates. 
Their rigid faces wore the look of over- 
wrought and sleepless men who are 
divided between grief and action. They 
were silent, as men are in such a case, 
but they worked with the more for- 
midable determination for that. 

Six miles—eight miles—ten miles down 
the stream, ahorse and afoot and by 
spinning boats, the search went past the 
people. But the river vindictively re- 
fused to them their heroine. 

It was hot, still noon when a man, 
wading waist-deep beneath a flooded or- 
chard, called loudly for help, and twenty 
ran and dashed into the water at his side. 

Twelve miles below her own exchange 
the young operator lay among the trees; 
so quietly, one might have said, from the 
smile of her so happily, that it seemed 
half a pity to intrude upon her dream. 
Whatever it was, it had the sense of 
security that our dreams never know; 
and it would have been difficult to sup- 
pose, as one regarded her mercifully un- 
marred face, that she had ever suffered. 


A mud-bespattered wagon with a limp- 
ing horse that had followed the search 
since daylight stopped opposite the mute, 
bareheaded group. A large woman 
climbed down—a woman in a drabbled 
blue cotton dress with a soaked white 
epron; she plodded laboriously through 
the mud at the orchard’s edge; she was 
sobbing without restraint. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “ bein’ men- 
folks, I don’t know’s you'll feel to care 
so much to know it, but if she’d been my 
own—I never knew she warn’t—and, 
gentlemen, it is the 29th of August 
and that’s her wedding-day.” 

The manager of the Telephone Com- 
pany, her chief from the upper town, 
rode splashing through the water and 
stood uncovered before Sarah Raven. 

“She saved a good many,” he said, 
speaking with difficulty. “ She’s got that 
comfort. It’s more than most of us 
will ever get in this world. As nearly 
as we can tell, there are fifty persons 
alive to-day that ... if it hadn’t been 
for her . - 

He could not finish what he was say- 
ing; but the old grocer, half crazed, fell 
upon his knees in the water. 

“Lord.” he cried, “forgive us our 
trespasses! Question is whether we’re 
wuth it, Lord!” 

Now it was seen that the manager had 
asked leave to help carry her through 
the flooded trees. He looked down upon 
her proudly as he waded at her side. 

“For the honor of the company,” 
he thought. 

But her stepmother babbled as she 
sobbed: 

“She’d oughter been buried in her 
wedding-dress. But it’s gone — with 
everything else. She ain’t even a home 
to her dear body to be laid out in.” 

“Every home left standing is hers to- 
day, madam,” the chief answered, with 
emotion. “But that is the company’s 
privilege. She is not yours any longer, 
madam; she is ours. No, she is not ours 
—she is the world’s.” 

He stooped and touched her with a 
solemn reverence. The _head-receiver, 
with its Greek look, was still fastened 
upon her bright hair. When some one 
would have removed it, the chief refused. 

“We will not disturb that crown.” 
he said. 
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USIC at meat is not a joy about 
which there cannot be two minds. 

With some it gets into the 

viands and dilutes the drinks until they 
have no absolute flavor of their own, and 
vith others it promotes indigestion by 
tending to distraction in which a feeder, 
the least gluttonous by nature, falls a 
prey to involuntary voracity. It will 
either do this, or it will so take off his 
attention that he will rise from the 
ible filled mainly with sweet sounds. 
For some such reasons, probably, music 
has been banished from the feasts of 
kings and nobles, and those who emulate 
them, until now it is heard only at 
those public banquets where the harp 
and the sackbut prelude the strains of 
after-dinner oratory. It used to accom- 
pany the midday meal at the summer 
resorts of the old American pattern, 
notably Saratoga and Niagara and the 
Catskills and White Mountains, and for 
all we know it does so still; but it is 
no longer heard in the hostelries of the 
greater cities. Some of the fashionable 
restaurants still have it in a refined and 
subdued sort, but it is now chiefly pur- 
veyed, in the metropolis at least, in the 
humbler places which you will find ad- 
vertised in a group on the last page of 
your paper under the heading, “ Where 
to Dine,” with the abbreviated lure, 

Td., 60 cts. Wine. Music.” There 
it is offered in the guise of something for 
nothing, which always takes the fancy, 
and upon these terms it is rather grow- 
ingly in favor. In the long waits which 
the hurrying but -not hurried service 
leaves between the courses, it is not so 
bad; and, in fact, the plaintive murmur 
of the mandolin playing through the song 
of the Italian tenor, if heard at the far 
end of the room, is of a charm which 
we should be the last to deny. 

Even then it has not the merit of 
music after meat, which seems to free all 
the peptic juices to their work, and to 
invite to those winged slumbers in which 
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a moment’s unconsciousness does the ef- 
fect of a whole night’s sleep. The or- 
chestra at the opera is almost a neces- 
sary evil, and at the play it is almost 
a good, if it can be kept reasonably quiet; 
it should there be restricted to a few 
stringed instruments of attenuated tone; 
but at the circus the band may bray 
out all it likes: nobody can be the 
worse for it in that large air. For en- 
tire inoffensiveness, however, music on a 
steamboat, if shut off promptly at ten 
o'clock, is best; but this does not apply 
io musie by the second-cabin band on 
steamers: that is purely a nuisance, and 
spoils the joy of meals even for those 
who would not be seasick. Time was, 
and not so very long ago, when this 
affliction was peculiar to the steamers of 
the German lines, and their compara- 
tive cheapness was impaired by the sub- 
scription of ten marks for the band at 
the end of the voyage. But now the 
contagion has spread to liners of all 
languages. Well does one of the many 
friends of the Easy Chair remember, 
when he had taken passage on a Cunard- 
er (or was it a White Star?) in the just 
hope of crossing the Atlantic in peace 
and quiet, with what dismay he was 
filled on being met with the infuriate 
bang of the second-cabin band as he 
entered the dining-room. Amid the clash 
of cutlery and the clatter of crockery, 
the dreadful noise surged on, and no one 
could hear himself speak, much less his 
neighbor, if she was soft of voice and 
subtle of wit. The bores, indeed, made 
themselves heard (as where will they 
not?), but even they could not drown 
the band; and then at the end of the 
voyage there were ten shillings to pay 
for the suffering borne. Added to this 
was the bitterness of the disappointment, 
the failure of hope for the future. If 
the Cunarders,. with their conservative 
tradition, and their habit of never losing 
a passenger, had yielded, there was an 
end of confidence. What avail wireless 
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equipment, and printed news from home 
four days out; what the improved 
cuisine, the increased civility, the more 
reasoned prices, the broken records, if a 
second-cabin band is to shriek and bray 
the whole way over, twice every day in 
the dining-room, and once on the quarter- 
deck (wherever that is) at the hour of 
the afternoon tea? Four days, twenty- 
three hours, fifty minutes, and forty- 
seven seconds are longer than whole 
peaceful weeks without such a band; 
in vain is speed increased and the path 
of commerce shortened. 

On his last return from Europe, when 
this frequentative exile’s mind was di- 
vided between joy at escaping from his 
London lodging and fear of his native 
customs examinations, he was pleased to 
find himself at the farthest possible remove 
from the band the first day at luncheon, 
and he bore its music fairly well. If it 
was not going to be any worse than that! 
But the following day the piano had been 
put next to his table, and all the horns 
and drums and viols were touching el- 
bows with him. He lived to tell the tale 
to the head steward, who will always 
sympathize with any one on any ground, 
in view of his ten shillings tip; and the 
head steward said it was the captain’s 
orders; he hinted that the victim might 
speak to the captain, but there was no 
promise in his hint. It was with a 
brightening and gladdening eye, however, 
that he suggested a change of place for 
the victim, and he found him a seat at 
the very farthest corner of the dining- 
room, and let him have the same steward, 
for whom he had formed a lifelong at- 
tachment on the previous day. 

The biography of this steward would 
lead us too far from our theme (what- 
ever it is), but we may at least intimate 
that he had once been on the variety 
stage, and that at the charity concert 
which no Christian steamer fails of, the 
last night out, he sang beautifully, with 
no band to bellow him down. He sang 
I wore her picture next me ’eart (has 
the reader ever heard of it? for it should 
be on the lips of all the people), and he 
illustrated the loyalty of the hero by 
producing from his bosom photograph 
after photograph of differing dear ones 
till they formed a thick pack. 

But all this is struggling and strag- 


gling in the effort to lead up to or back 
to the orchestral concert which seems 
to offend least on a Hudson River or 
Sound steamboat. Say, therefore, it 
was on a Sound boat that two elderly 
persons sat listening one night in the 
early spring of this year to instruments 
not so deadly as some other shawms and 
eymbals. They were brother and sister 
by their looks, and in a family likeness 
of temperament they were able to sweeten 
the uses of adversity by forgetting the 
music, and going off into reveries and 
quiet colloquies. Their fellow listeners 
amused them, and interested when they 
did not amuse, by suggesting question 
of who they all were and where they 
came from. It was yet too soon for the 
nobility ard gentry to be going down 
to Newport in their advance-guard of 
maids and grooms, and all those passen- 
gers could not be Canadians returning 
from the annual cut-rate excursions to 
New York. Canadiennes, at least, you 
ean nearly always know by a fine fury of 
feather and fur in their equipment, and 
none of those present was noticeably 
Canadienne. Who, then, could she have 
been, who unduly pervaded space in a vast 
whorl of Merry Widow hat, and dwindled 
to Directoire dimensions below in the 
general figure of a parachute? She was 
really no larger than the Merry Widower 
beside her, as she came down the saloon, 
all crushed strawberry and black plume; 
but when she took her place near the 
elderly brother and sister, she had much 
the advantage of him in chin. He, in 
fact, had only the common chin of North 
America, and hers weighed down her 
profile, which was not bad. They were 
clearly bridal, as appeared when she put 
her ungloved hands together genteelly on 
one knee, and showed her wedding-ring 
amid the glint and glow of other rings. 
But what immediately struck the kind 
eyes looking her over was the large make 
and work-hardened shape of those hands. 
Their size and coarseness were nothing 
against them or her, but their incon- 
gruity with the splendor of their jewels 
somewhat grieved. Yet would it really 
have been better if she had not put on 
that splendor and so satisfied a barren 
sense of consistency in her beholders? It 
was once in a way, once in a life; she 
would put off her splendor in whatever 
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simple home she was going to, and in 
her every-day clothes would get supper 
ith these large, able hands, her Merry 
Widow hat and her crushed strawberry 
Directoire hung up in the clean, fresh- 
smelling new bedroom closet. 

What clear was that the Merry 
Widower as satisfied with her as 
-he was with herself. She was his bride, 

s wife, and he let her 
edizen herself to their common glory. 
[he men have nearly all now delegated 
ie bedizening to the women; it is the 
en-bird of our species which wears the 
worm the cock-birds of all 
thers, and very lovely she looks in them, 
though sometimes a little funny. 

Besides this crushed-strawberry bride 
there sat near the brother and sister a 
group of quite young maidens, not over 
ixteen or eighteen years old, who were 
also very dear and somewhat droll to 
They were the hardy buds which, 
in the season, would blossom into 
summer girls, but as yet they were folded 
in the green sheath of the dreams which 
vere to be experiences more or less un- 
the dreams. Meanwhile the pretty 
dears wore hats of the milliners’ latest 


design. 


was 
was 


his woman, 


elories by 


later 
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Some of their hats were designs 
a double sense, and betrayed their 
ideals. There were of course the pop- 
ular peach-baskets, but there was also 
ne hat which gave the beholder the sense 
f a swelled cheek in the wearer, and it 
vas only in a belated analysis of this im- 
pression that the elderly brother realized 
that it was a disproportion of the hat 
brim on one side which caused it; on 
that side it was a foot wide, and on the 
‘ther only six inches. 

But who had imagined such a hat? 
of the wearers of the hats 
elbow-sleeves, and the brother said, 
dreamily, “I thought elbow-sleeves had 
gone out.” “They have,” the sister an- 
swered, and then he realized, “ Ah! There 
is a Reason,” and in fact the child had 
lovely round arms. 

Fashion is not everything in hats or 
sleeves; personal taste and ambition may 
have something to do with them, as they 
may with the female figure, so increas- 
ingly beyond the male stature. The sis- 
ter belonged to the modest generation of 
women who were five feet four, in the 
measure of the Medicean Venus, and she 
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had suffered much in New York from the 
crushing height of the giantesses whom 
she had seen about the streets as May- 
poles walking. Her shame for them con- 
tinued on the boat, where they went 
round towering over the men, and even 
sat higher. Where it all to 
she asked, and it seemed too probably 
in the clouds. She asked the question, 
with others, while the music played on 
with unwonted inoffensiveness; and she 
wondered with the brother what had be- 
come of the mother and daughter whose 
table was next theirs at dinner, and who 
had waited so long a half-hour for their 
order, that he ventured to 

generous indignation for them. 


was end, 


express a 

He said 
they had been outrageously neglected, and 
the daughter owned it was rather trying, 
for they had wished not to miss any of 
the music. He had noted with what a 
delicate and distinguished politeness she 
had treated the delinquent waiter, and 
when at last those sweet ladies’ simple din- 
ner came, he noted with what forgiving 
kindness she accepted the waiter’s uncouth 
It was of those chances 
which spread a rosy light over the harsh 
face of travel, and he was very willing 
for some afterglow of it at the mitigated 
music. But in vain he searched, and his 
sister searched in vain, for those ladies 
among their fellow listeners. He had to 
take it out in romancing their derivation 
and identity and 
should be ashamed 


excuses. one 


destination, and 
to what flights 
his faney took. It is to his honor that 
it gladly employed with the 
mother as with the daughter in whom 
he felt one equal quality of beautiful be- 
havior, with a pang for the rarity of 
such manners as theirs among us. They 
were unmistakably Americans, but they 
seemed refined and engentled by a dif- 
ferent world from ours: republicans whom 


we 


say 


was as 


long association with princesses had con- 
tented to return to their native 
stance and spread the winning 
dearing influence of a breeding too high 
for impatience, too kind for condescension. 

Perhaps it was the thought of this, the 


cirecum- 


and en- 


that enabled him to bear the 
band with unfailing fortitude. He could 
not remember ever to have sat through 
a steamboat concert before, but here he 
was sitting through this without a mur- 

Was he always hoping that those 


sense of it, 


mur. 
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lovely ladies would yet appear? He con- 
trolled his anger when the placard at the 
ieader’s stand announced the first “ By 
Request ” piece, and he was rewarded by 
finding it merely substituted for the 
proper number, and not put in to lengthen 
the concert. 

The lovely ladies never came; perhaps 
they had been so enfeebled by their long 
fast before dinner that they were not 
able to come; and in their cabin some- 
where the daughter was quieting her 
mother to sleep, with a book or with talk. 
But the crushed-strawherry bride came 
again and again; except that she seemed 
constantly seated near, she seemed always 
coming down the long aisles between the 
staterooms, a drifting parachute which 
has reached the earth. Doubtless as a 
human girl she did not touch it, but 
was soaring high in a heaven of hopes 
and joys. He tormented himself, that 
poor elderly brothér. with a thousand 
guesses at what was going on in her 
mind. Did her Directoire gown, did her 
Merry Widow hat, satisfy her as fully 
as they seemed to do? How did the 
Merry Widower really look to her? As 
much like a god as he ought, or like the 
decent average young business man he 
Of what quality were her dreams, 
what was her ideal of bliss? This, per- 
haps: being on a Sound boat, and going 
home in glory to the suburban neighbor- 


, 


wast 


hood, and the neat new wooden house 
of eight rooms in which the elderly 
brother settled them. It would be long 
before that bright parachute would set- 
tle herself in it; long would she skim 
the carpets of those Sound boat aisles, 
or rest listening to that concert. The 
elderly brother tried to contrive some 
relation for the ecrushed-strawberry bride 
with his lovely ladies, but it would not 
work; there was no American material 
for it; they would have been gently will- 
ing enough, but she would have been too 
proud; and rightly, he owned with a sigh. 

“ Are you getting tired of the music?” 
his sister asked, knowing his make. 


“Oh, no. It has given me very pleas- 
ant dreams. I don’t say I should have 
liked so much music at meat, but here | 
have really enjoyed it all.” 

“ Well; and this is the last piece.” 

“Tm almost sorry,” he said, looking 
round once, and once more in vain, for 
the lovely ladies. 

It is one of the losses of travel, not 
only on the Sound boats, but in various 
other conveyances and places of sojourn, 
that you have glimpses of beauty in be- 
havior which you would like for your 
pleasure and profit to accompany you 
through life, but which pass from y 
like the sense of sunset or of Jun 
weather. We will not say that this elder 
ly man woke early and left his stat 
room as soon as he could in the hope of 
seeing his lovely ladies yet again befor 
they had time to go ashore; very like! 
the rumble and clatter of putting of 
freight at Fall River had much to do 
with his premature activity. But in any 
case they were nowhere to be found, and 
in vain he looked for them in the parlor 
ear after he had failed of them in thx 
breakfast-room. Possibly they had got 
off at Newport, while he still slept; and 
possibly they were like all the summer 
dwellers there, or such of them as do 
not get so much into the newspapers as 
some others. In any case he was sensible 
of being a better if not a wiser man for 
having even so briefly met them, and he 
wished they might always travel, and 
diffuse their sweet civilization wherever 
they went. The waiter whom they had 
taught that endearing lesson of patienc: 
might impart it to the passenger he next 
served, and so forge the second link in 
an endless chain of good manners, and 
help bind our whole continent together 
in mutual courtesies. The brother and 
sister did not think this too much to 
expect, as sun came up over the landscape 
which the winter had lately left, and the 
young maples in the greening lowlands 
made a feint of being, with their soft 
pink buds, so many peach trees in bloom. 
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T is done at last—a big piece of work 
long waiting to be done. The Shake- 
speare puzzle has tormented us for half 
a century—from the time of its invention 
by Delia Bacon, with Bacon as Claim- 
ant, to the recent publication in Eng- 
land of George Greenwood’s The Shake- 
speare Problem Restated. Now, Mark 
['wain, incited by this latest publication 

his interest freshly awakened in a 
subject which, from the time it began to 
be a subject, had engaged his attention 
enters the field with a book which should 
put an end to the controversy forever 
and restore all minds which have been 
perturbed by it to that normal mood 
vhich prevailed in the early fifties, be- 
fore Delia Bacon’s appearance. 

“ Away back in that ancient day ”’— 
as Mark Twain phrases it—people read 
Shakespeare without any doubt as to his 
authorship, without looking for ingenious 
cryptograms—whereby some other writer, 
anxious to conceal his claims for his 
own generation, sought no less anxiously 
to reveal them to posterity,—accepting 
this wonderful achievement of human 
genius with unmixed delight. There 
were questions which naturally arose, but 
they had arisen with reference to every 
other transcendent genius which had 
emerged on this planet. They were the 
old questions suggested by a mighty vis- 
ible greatness incommensurable with its 
visible source. But the readers of that 
time were easily reminded that, among 
Shakespeare’s literary contemporaries, 
Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker, 
Spenser the son of a poor tailor, and 
John Webster—ranking next to Shake- 
speare as dramatist—was himself a tailor. 
The instances of great men of humble 
birth and of limited early opportunity 
are innumerable. 

In that old time, little more than half 
a century ago, commentators dwelt upon 
the legal knowledge displayed in Shake- 
speare’s writings and wondered how he 
had acquired it; but, the question of au- 





thorship not having been raised, this was 
accepted as a part of the still greater 
wonder. Then again it was a surprise 
that one who evidently was moderately 
versed in Latin, French, and Italian had 
no direct knowledge of Greek and, in his 
dependence upon North’s translation of 
Plutarch, copied the translator’s care- 
less mistakes; also that, knowing so 
much, he betrayed such ignorance of Eu- 
ropean geography. 

It is true that before the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy was thrust upon 1 


there was a good deal of ignorant idol 

atry of the great poet. He was placed 
upon a pedestal and openly worshipped. 
His fame was inviolable, his art infal- 
lible. This at least was not normal. Idol 

atry begets scepticism; it is in itself an 
eclipse of the real personality. The 

human lineaments disappear. While to 
those blinded by the mists of this super- 
stition the sudden appearance of a hith- 
erto unsuspected claimant of these high 
honors may have seemed as blasphemous 
as it was rude, to some of the more in- 
telligent it seemed a weleome distraction. 
It would prove a failure, but for the 
time it would be sanative. It would 
hurt to cure, if this multitude of idol- 
aters were brought face to face with the 
imminent destruction of their idol—just 
the idea of it would be redemptive. To 
blot out Shakespeare—to destroy every 
visible earthly token of his fame, even 
for a brief season—would restore him 
in his reality and integrity. Possibly 
then men might speak of him in such 
simple terms as Ben Jonson did when he 
called him “ The applause, delight, and 
wonder of our stage ”*__ Ben Jonson, who 
also dared to say that “ Shakespeare had 
no art!” 

The obliterators made a poor job of it. 
They dabbled. Their chief mistake was 
that they began at the wrong end. They 
stood provided beforehand with a sub- 
stitute to fill the place they were about 
to make empty. 3ut they helped to 
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break a mischievous illusion. There is 
nothing more fascinating to the common 
mind than a puzzle. When, as in this 
ease, men felt called upon to show cause 
for their belief in the literary existence 
of a writer who for three hundred years 
had held undisputed supremacy as the 
greatest of poets, it was but a step from 
apology to unhampered criticism. To 
what extreme lengths literary criticism 
has gone, on the ruinous side, one sees 
in the comment of Tolstoy and Ber- 
nard Shaw. As to the man—apart from 
his reputation for wit among his London 
comrades and the affection which these 
comrades had for him—we have been 
brought to see mainly the practical side 
of him and how prominent it was, in 
his business as theatrical manager and, 
after his retirement to Stratford, as a 
thrifty financier. If we look for a parallel 
to such practical ability, combined with 
genius, we find it in Moliére, a genera- 
tion later. 

Thrift was a notable characteristic of 
the great men of Shakespeare’s time— 
such men as Raleigh and Bacon—in the 
latter’s case emphatically “the thrift 
that follows fawning.” It was an age of 
action, of romantic enthusiasms, of rare 
speculation. Shakespeare’s dramatic ca- 
reer began with that of the drama itself. 
It was for him a voyage of discovery. 
It was the wind of his creative genius 
that brought him into a prosperous port; 
but it was always as piratical a voyage 
as any upon the high seas in his time. 
He was the greatest plunderer of his or 
any other age. He took anything in 
sight that would serve his ends, and he 
seems to have discerned everything 
worth taking and to have made the most 
and the best of it. As Sir Edward Sul- 
livan has shown, he took, word for word, 
from Holinshed that very legal phrase- 
ology which has been adduced to show 
his intimate familiarity with the Salic 
law. He had the most alert assimilation 
of any writer in the whole field of litera- 
ture, as he had the quickest and surest 
intuition, and what he assimilated was 
transformed in the alchemy of his mar- 
vellous genius. 

Then there were the collaborations. 
Shakespeare sought the assistance of con- 
temporary playwrights to such an extent 
that in some of his plays it is difficult 


to apportion the work and say what was 
his and what was theirs. Only in some 
passages we feel sure, since none but 
Shakespeare could have written them. 

All this “stage business ” was brought 
into the foreground by Shakesperean 
study, as the mere actualities of the poet’s 
life had been by the controversialists. We 
saw the outward and professional, not 
the real Shakespeare. We saw th 
man bent upon success. Doubtless he 
enjoyed to the full the felicity of the suc- 
cess, but the miracle in it was as far be- 
yond his sounding as it is beyond ours. 

Now, without a sense of this miracle, 
no one can comprehend the essential 
Shakespeare — Shakespeare the creator 
The predatory Mercury we may fol- 
low, and make a list of his various pur- 
loinings, but the winged god on the 
heaven-kissing hill is far away from all 
this merchandise. 

The discussion of the great dramatist’s 
constructive art dealt with effects in 
many respects alien to our sensibility, 
making him seem remote from us, and 
delivering him over to the clutches of 
Shaw and Tolstoy; it did not disclose 
the quality of his genius. His charac- 
terization, in so far as it is creative or 
intuitive, helps to a true vision; but it 
has another aspect, as of something 
fashioned—and it is generally this side 
of it which is uppermost in the minds of 
those who comment upon his “ knowledge 
of human nature,” meaning by that his 
acquired knowledge about human nature 
—a kind of Polonian sagacity, which 
makes a poor show, though not quite so 
mean as that displayed in Bacon’s ad- 
vice to Essex how to curry favor at court. 
The only practical knowledge of human 
nature which Shakespeare had was that 
which best served him in his profession; 
he knew better than any contemporary 
dramatist how to captivate at the same 
time the court and the crowd. Ben 
Jonson was probably right when he said 
it was not art, according to academic 
standards, but it was, for his time, ef- 
fective; and something entered into the 
whole effect from the dramatic master’s 
poetic imagination, lifting it out of the 
field of merely practical wisdom—some- 
thing which brought it into the field of 
wonder and became its deathless distinc- 
tion for all time. 








Now, whatever wonder emerges on this 
earth, whether divine or human, it be- 
comes in time belittled or eclipsed. 
What is essential in it escaping compre- 
hension, that which is accidental is seized 
upon and made the subject of endless 
comment, controversy, and conjecture. 
This has happened to Shakespeare. Ig- 
norant worship hid him by enshrining 
him, and prepared the way for the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Then 
iconoclastic criticisms followed and seem- 
ed to reduce the poet to such mean pro- 
portions that almost there seemed to be 
no prize worth fighting for. During re- 
cent years there has been a lull in the 
controversy; and but for the “ Restate- 
ment,” Mark Twain would have relegated 
the whole matter, for what he had to say 
about it, to his Autobiography. As it is, 
we are fortunate in having another 
glimpse of that rich treasury of humor, 
every chapter of which is a psychical dis- 
closure without losing its fun. 

In entering the field, Mark Twain 
seems to take up the thread of discus- 
sion where he dropped it fifty years ago 
when, just for argument’s sake, he had 
held Bacon’s brief against Shakespeare 
in his debates with the Mississippi pilot. 
He had even then gone deeply enough 
into the merits of the question to fix 
upon the legal knowledge displayed in 
Shakespeare’s dramas as the -pivotal 
point of the problem. That was a long 
time ago, and the old pilot is dead, but 
almost we can imagine this stormy Ealer 
still listening to Mark’s discourse, and 
chuckling to himself at finding that, in 
the interval, his old antagonist has not 
yet been quite convinced by his own ar- 
gument—not to the point of asserting 
Baeon’s authorship—and that he allows 
Shakespeare a stable tenure for three 
centuries to come. 

What the humorist’s purpose is in this 
undertaking is an impertinent question. 
We are always asking what the author 
has in mind and just what he means. It 
must have made Cervantes very sad when 
all Europe assumed that his Don Quixote 
was intended to make chivalry ridicu- 
lous, when his whole heart was given 
to chivalry! He was a humorist—the 
Mark Twain of the sixteenth century. 
The humorous phase of the theme ap- 
pealed to his genius, with no reference 
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to any rational purpose; his humor se- 
lected and determined every lineament of 
his pathetically idealistic story; all his 
sympathies were engaged, as he expected 
those of his readers would be, in his ten- 
der impersonation. After all, he found 
that he had buried what he had sought 
rather to exalt—so far apart may be the 
writer’s motive from his effect upon read- 
ers who are blind to that and looking for 
some ulterior mental object. The one 
thing a humorist cannot escape is his 
humor. The one thing the reader can- 
not escape is the effect of it upon him- 
self, as determined by his temperament 
and mental constitution. 

It is a humorist’s privilege to write, if 
he chooses, simply for the entertainment 
of his readers—just to give them the 
joy of laughing. It is his fate that this 
office is always expected of him. If he 
wishes serious attention, he must con- 
ceal his identity—as Mark Twain did 
when he wrote the Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc. His humor will not 
desert him even then, but it will be seen 
to be as incidental as it is inevitable. 
When he appears in his accustomed role, 
he may wear a mask, if he will, or be 
as downrightly himself as he chooses to 
be. The reader is left just as free; usu- 
ally he is satisfied if he is sufficiently 
interested or amused. 

In the particular case now presented, 
the reader who cherishes the Shakespeare 
tradition has the comfort of it, with an 
undisturbed lease of three centuries, and 
may take his amusement without alarm. 

This comforting assurance, though 
given in due time, is not imparted at the 
outset, where we are confronted by the 
startling question in the title of the book, 
Is Shakespeare Dead? That properly be- 
longs at the end, when, to the reader of 
average intelligence, every vestige of 
Shakespeare, except his dreary epitaph, 
seems to have been swept off the face of 
the earth. There he stands—this reader 
—in some such amazement as overtook 
Jean Paul Richter after his dream that 
God was dead, and, looking around him 
upon the blank wilderness, repeats the 
awful question. Then there flashes upon 
his mind, like a wholly fresh wonder, the 
living world which Shakespeare created, 
and he asks, “ Who, then, was the creator 
of this marvellous world?” 
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Possibly this is the effect which the 
humorist wished to produce. We cannot 
ay. He stands like a Sphinx in the des- 
ert he has made and only echoes the 
question, “ Who?” 

But the effect has been produced. For 
Mark Twain is no dabbler. Nothing has 
been permitted to enter the view which 
could disturb the illusion of utter ob- 
literation. Every debatable fact, or hy- 
pothetically alleged fact, of Shakespeare’s 
life has vanished for lack of evidence, of 
even a witness or a serap of writing. 
IHlow stupendous appears the fatuity of 
the Stratfordians in laying stress upon 
these phantoms and in trying to fit out 
Shakespeare with an equipment logically 
adequate to the mighty achievement! 

And this gigantic obliterator comes 
provided beforehand with no substitute 
to fill the immense vacancy. He leaves 
it to others to suggest one. He quotes a 
chapter from the “ Restatement ” giving 
the opinions of eminent authorities who 
lay especial stress on Shakespeare’s in- 
timate knowledge of the law—one of 
these, Lord Penzance, going so far as to 
say that “at every turn and point at 
which the author required a metaphor, 
simile, or illustration, his mind ever 
turned first to the law. He seems al- 
most to have thought in legal phrases.” 
Of course Bacon oceurs to the mind, and 
is convenient, as his life overlaps Shake- 
speare’s at both ends. Mark Twain quotes 
the brilliant Macaulay to show the wit, 
imagination, mental attainments, and 
actual achievements of this great Eliza- 
bethan. But he does not attempt to put 
him in Shakespeare’s place. Having 
shown the futility of one set of conjec- 
tures which the Stratfordians have been 
so busy with, he declines to incur the 
imputation of a like folly by construct- 
ing a new set, to build up just another 
Shakespeare. Then, too much is known 
about Bacon—an accumulation of pre- 
cise biography which discourages inven- 
tion. He wrote the best imaginative 
prose of his time, but showed in it no 
leaning to legal metaphor. Besides, he 
wrote some poetry, which— well, it is 
better than the epitaph! There is a 
Baconian Wonder, but it is not like the 
Shakespearean Wonder. 

If John Webster had been a score of 
years earlier in his appearance upon the 


stage, he might have served as a subst 
tute. Some of his plays stand upon 
level with Shakespeare’s. Of his actual 
life, apart from his dramatic writings 
nothing is known except that he was 
tailor—not even the date of his birth 
we know twenty times as much ab 
Shakespeare. To him might have be 
attributed the whole Shakespeare r 
ertory, making allowance for collabor: 
tions, if he had not been out of tim: 

As the case is left by Mark Twain, 
complete suspense, Shakespeare, for t 
reader of average intelligence, resun 
his place. Logically the achievement 
one for which he had no equipment. PB 
genius transcends logic. He could n 
from any rational point of view, ha 
written the works—-therefore he wrot 
them, and so the Wonder stands, beyo1 
the reach of controversy. 

There was another marvellous perso: 
ality, two centuries before Shakespear 
now the Beatified Maid. What was t!] 
equipment of this Joan of Are for / 
achievement? She could not read 
write, could not ride, and had ney 
handled a sword, when, still in her teens 
she was placed by the Dauphin in con 
mand of his troops, and, clad in whit 
armor, mounted a white war-horse, lift 
ed her white standard, and within a we 
had raised the siege of Orleans—turn 
ing a defeat into victory—and redeemod 
France. The story of her life has bee 
written by many authors, but by no 
has the miracle been disclosed with great 
er power and simplicity than by Mar 
Twain. All the controversies which t] 
theme had naturally aroused were swept 
out of sight. 

That was serious work. The humor 
ist’s method in this Shakespeare case i 
different, but the effect upon the aver 
age reader is the same. The controversy 
is forever destroyed, and only the mir 
acle of Shakespeare remains. 

There is another class of readers, who 
are specially informed, knowing, as Mar! 
himself does, every verifiable and signifi 
eant fact relating to Shakespeare, and 
who have never had a doubt as to his au 
thorship of the plays and poems bearing 
his name. It is this considerable por 
tion of Mark Twain’s audience who will 
get the most fun out of his humorous 
exposition of the mock combat. 
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" AP’N PARKINSON he was a pee 
culiar feller an’ firm fixed an’ 
immutable into his opinions on 
subjec’s,” announced Cap’n Saturn 

Horgin, as he prepared to drop his fish- 
line into the river. ‘“ That there sailor- 
man was as full of beliefs an’ not-b’liefs 
as a sand scow is o’ fleas—an’ th’ way 
he stuck to th’m was more so th’n a fly 
to a pitchy deck.” 

The old fellow chewed ruminatively as 
he gazed across the St. Clair River. Evi- 
dently he was conning over his friend’s 
eccentricities. 

‘Ya-as. Among other things, that there 
Parkinson he didn’t b’lieve in ghosts. It 
was a sayin’ of his’n that the onl’ spirits 
there was was them yuh cud drink outen 
a glass. Time an’ agin l’ve seen him 
standin’ onto th’ deck of th’ ol Jenny M. 
jus’ a-delugin’ th’ worl’ with th’m there 
i-connyclastie theeries of his’n. 

“* Ghosts,’ says he, ‘ ain’t.’ Th’m was his 
concloosions, an’ nobody couldn’t move him 
outen ‘em no easier ’n yuh cud a air-ship 
outen a dredge. 

“One day Cap’n Parkinson jus’ finished 
coalin’ up to M’rine City an’ was waitin’ 
t’ give th’ order to cast off, when a feller 
dressed up to capty-vate th’ fleetin’ affections 
of th’ fee-male sect come 
seramblin’ over th’ rail. 

“* Howdy, Cap’n Park- 
inson ?’ says he. 

“* Howdy? An’ who be 
yuh, an’ what’n you doin’ 
onto this here vessel? 
Git!’ responds Cap’n, irri- 
tated an’ lackin’ p’liteness 
an’ polish. 

“'T’other feller didn’t 
do nothin’ but brush th’ 
dust off’n his gloves an’ 
smile. He walks up to 
th’ bridge an’ leans agin’ 
th’ railin’, jus’ like he 
don’ care none how big 
a plug he can git f’r 
a nickle. 

‘I hear yuh don’t 
b’lieve in no ghosts,’ says 
th’ Dressed-up Feller, ten- 
tative an’ enquirin’ like. 

‘*Tain’t none of yer 
ding-donged, bang- banged “OLE HE 
Vou. CXIX.—No. 710.—40 
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biz’ness what I b’lieves er fails to put my 
trust into,’ Cap’n states. ‘I don’t allow no 
dudes onto this here vessel. Yuh gather 
th’m Sabbath garments aroun’ yuh an’ git 
outa here, afore I unpacks my quarrel- 
some dispy-sition an’ chucks yuh clean onto 
th’ dock.’ 

“*My, hain’t he rough!’ sighs Dressed- 
up Feller. ‘Hain’t he jus’ a tough ol’ 
cust’mer—an’ he don’t put no credit into 
ghosts, neither. Jus’ think o’ that!’ He 
shakes his head sad-like yit admirin’ an’ 
looks at Cap'n sorro’ful an’ compassi’nate. 

*“Cap’n he ponders wich fist he'll select 
fr th’ sad duty of knockin’ Dressed-up 
Feller plum past th’ hori-zon. 

“*T won't tetch yuh,’ he growls. ‘ Noth- 
in’ but a Sweede deck-hand cud grab onto 
th’m clo’s ‘thout gittin’ spiled by _per- 
fumery.’ 

“* Hey, Ole! Yon!’ he calls, vocif’rous 
like an’ commandin’. At th’m words two 
fellers comes up rapid an’ enquirin’. 

“*D’yuh see that there walkin’ tailor 
shop? That there amb’latory perfumery- 
bottle? That there gangle-legged dude 
with a canal down th’ middle of his 
hair? D’yuh? 

‘Ole an’ Yon gazes intent at th’ Dressed 
up Feller an’ then gazes at each other. 
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Then they gazes back at Dressed-up 
Feller agin. 

‘I bane see heem,’ says Ole, Sweed- 
ishly. 

‘I bane seen heem, too,’ shouts Yon, 
proud jus’ like he’d diskivered N’ York 
State two days ahead of th’ Dutch. 

“*Chuck him off’n this here vessel. 
Grasp that there b’iled-shirt dressmaker’s 
dummy an’ pitch him further ’n th’ wind kin 
waft back th’ odors of th’m sashay powders 
he’s wearin’—which same is nause’us in 
th’ extreme.’ 

“Ole an’ Yon approached Dressed - up 
Feller b’liggerent an’ pleasure-seekin’. He 
don’ ‘pear to be wastin’ no amazin’ quan- 
tity of nerv’usness onto their doin’s a-tall. 
Smilin’ pleasant-like an’ affyble, he waits 
th’ comin’ of th’ furriners. Cap'n he 
watches too, expectin’ to d’rive consid’able 
amoosement outa th’ spectacle of Dressed- 
up Feller navigatin’ th’ air involuntary. 
Th’m navigations never takes place, how- 
sumever. Not th’m. 

“Ole he forms hisself into a flankin’ 
party an’ comes at Dressed-up Feller fr’m 
th’ right side. Yon he does sim’lar fr’m 
th’ left exposure. W’en there the at 
tackin’ forces is ready, both makes a dive 
f'r th’ en’my blind an’ vicious. 

“Ole he gits a whallop into th’ stab- 
board optic an’ Yon’s th’ recip’ent of a 
slam into th’ ribs. But ’tain’t Dressed-up 
Feller that inflicts th’m inj’ries—it’s their- 
selves. Each of them Sweedes shuts his 
eyes an’ sails in promisec’ous an’ savage, 
thinkin’ to expurgate Dressed-up Feller en- 
tire an’ rapid. But Dressed-up Feller wa’n’t 
a candidate f’r revision—in fact, he wa’n’t 
there a-tall. Cap’n he can’t see how it 
happens, but it looks to him ’s if Ole an’ 





***GIMME IT, QUICK!’ HE HOLLERS” 


Yon dives right through th’ dude an’ come 
together terrific in his midst. Anyhow, th’ 
intended victim stands leanin’ agin’ th’ rail 
graceful an’ smilin’ an’ apparently payin’ 
no heed to th’ turmoil goin’ on among him 

“* Bully fight. Ain’t it, Cap’n?’ he asks, 
p’lite an’ int’rusted. 

“Perty soon Ole an’ Yon rolls to th’ 
deck an’ continooes skirmishin’ all th’ way 
aft, bein’ under th’ d’lusion they was 
rastlin’ with th’ Dressed-up Feller. 

“*Who be yuh?’ asks Cap’n, bewildered 
some an’ wonderin’. 

“*Never yuh mind who I be. Le’s be 
fren’s “fore I go. Shake an’ we'll call 
it square.’ 

*Cap’n he’s consid’able mollified an’ for 
givin’, so he extends his hand to give 
Dressed-up Feller a squeeze. He grabs at 
th’ hand that’s stuck out to him an’ closes 


ento it. There ain’t no results—he finds 
he’s jus’ doubled up his fist. His fingers 


went right through th’ digits of th’ dude 
This makes Cap’n furious mad, an’, havin’ 
his fist all doubled up to use, he slams it 
at th’ pervokin’ party, aimin’ to knock his 
head square off’n his shoulders. Th’ feller 
never moves. Cap’n sees his fist mash up 
agin’ th’ enemy’s chin an’ continoo clean 
through like ’s if there wa’n’t nothin’ 
there a-tall. 

‘*Suffrin’ catfish!’ gasps Cap'n. ‘Who 
be yuh?’ 

‘I,’ says Dressed-up Feller, ‘am a com 


mittee. Hearin’ yuh didn’t harbor no 
b’liefs into ghosts, I come to interview on 
th’m subjec’s. I’m th’ miss’nary to this 


here region fr’m th’ Sassiety of Orthodox 
Ghosts, an’ I find devolvin’ onto me th’ 
dooty of convertin’ yuh if possible. I’m a 
shade myself, yuh see, an’ nacherally I dis- 
likes havin’ folks think I 
ain't. I be. Here, yuh; 
stick yer finger into enny 
part of my anatymy an’ 
see f’r yerself. That’s th’ 
idee—poke hard. Yuh see, 
I’m here an’ yit I ain’t here 
I’m a gen-u-ine spook.’ 

‘I don’t b’lieve th’m 
words,’ says Cap’n. ‘ Ghosts 
ain’t. Yuh air a hunk outa 
a nightmare. I’m a-dream- 
in’ an’ I'll wake up perty 
soon. Yuh can’t bam- 
boozle me into b’lievin’ into 
no ghosts with no _ sich 
tricks, yuh can’t.’ 

“*T got orders to stick 
by yuh till you does b’lieve,’ 
said Dressed-up_ Feller. 
‘An’ I'll stick. Git th’ 
spare cabin ready f’r me. 
I'll put up there.’ 

“*Yuh’ll not,’ ree-plies 
Cap’n, distine’ an’ p’remp- 
tory. ‘Yuh git off’n this 
here craft. Th’ rules of th’ 
comp’ny says there can’t be 
no passengers aboard. Git 
afore I chucks yuh.’ 


Heh 
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“Yuh jus’ e’llected a 
few edifyin’ experiences 
concernin’ th’ earryin’ out 
f that there promus,’ 
says Dressed-up Feller.’ 

‘Cap’n makes a rush 
fr th’ feller, who never 
moves a inch. Parkin- 
son was a_ wonderful 
powerful ol’ sailorman, 
an’ he grabs hard 
he kin. But his arms 
goes right through that 
there party like he was 
gatherin’ a armful of fog. 

“* See?’ asks Dressed- 
up Feller. ‘’Tain’t no 
use. Yuh can’t git rid 
of me ’til yuh says yuh 
b’lieves I’m a ghost.’ 

‘I won’t never 
no sich deceivin’ 
ment,’ says Cap'n. 

‘I lingers ‘til yuh 
does,’ says Dressed - up 
Feller, like ’s if he don’t 
care a darn how long 
it takes. 

“*T tells yuh yuh 
ain't,’ howls Cap’n. ‘ Or- 
ders is that there ain’t to be no passengers 
onto this here boat. Orders is orders 
they ain’t nothin’ else—an’ I sticks to th’m. 
Yuh git yer laigs into action an’ cease in 
festin’ this here place.’ 

“ But Dressed-up Feller he on’y laughs an’ 
walks to th’ spare cabin, where he lays 
down an’ goes to sleep ca’m an’ placid as a 
sturgeon onto a sand-bar. 

“Cap'n he don’ know what in blazes to 
do. He sees plain he can’t git th’ feller 
offn th’ boat “thout he admits there is 
ghosts, which, bein’ sot an’ stubborn, he 
ain’t disposed to do. Despairin’ly he rushes 
off to th’ telegraft office an’ sends a message 
to th’ comp’ny sayin’: ‘ Passenger aboard. 
He won't git off. What ‘ll I do?’ 

“ Answer comes back prompt an’ p’remp- 
tory: *‘ Kick him off.’ 
*Cap’n wires back: 
it. There ain’t 
effect onto.’ 

sack 
anyhow.’ 

“Wa-al, things is goin’ perty bad f’r 
Cap'n. He’s walkin’ down to th’ vessel 
feelin’ mighty low in his mind an’ dubious. 
All to oneet he looks into a drug 
winder an’ sees a magyzine a-hangin’ there 
with readin’ into it bearin’ th’ title: ‘ How 
to Tame a Ghost.’ Cap’n utters a whoop 
of dee-light an’ dashes in. He approaches 
th’ clerk like he was a cannibal done outa 
a meal f’r nigh onto a week. 

“*Gimme it, quick!’ he hollers. 

“ Clerk he looks scairt. 

“*What kinda pizen yuh took?’ he asks, 
thinkin’ Cap’n’s after a anecdote. 

“* Ghosts,’ says Cap’n, *thout thinkin’. 
‘Gimme that there book “bout how to tame 
an’ subjygate th’m.’ 
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Clerk he done so, an’ Cap’n casts off an’ 
bears down on th’ vessel. There is 
up Feller waitin’ f'r him 
expectant. 

“*Come = on, 
gether,’ says he. 

“* How'd yuh know I got it?’ asks Cap'n, 
feelin’ queer in his pins. 

“*Never yuh mind that there. 
ghosts knows a we ain’t tellin’ 
petitors.’ 

“At that Cap’n sorta loses faith in th’ 
book; but he thinks he’ll give it a try, 
anyhow. 

‘I don’t 
tells 


peroose 


Dressed- 
smilin’ an’ 
Cap’n. We'll 


read it to- 


Us 


lot to com- 


want 
Dressed-up 
this here 
exclusive.’ 

“ Dressed-up Feller don’t ’pear none put 
out an’ watches Cap'n go into his cabin an’ 
shet th’ door tight. Cap'n he 
an’ commences to read. Fust he 
looks at th’ ceilin’, 
an’ foot comin’ through. Nex’ comes an 
other foot an’ laig an’ a pair of fancy pants 
onto th’m. Then a coat an’ collar an’ pink 
tie comes oozin’ in, follered by a head an’ 
a hat. It’s Dressed-up Feller. Jus’ like he’s 
walkin’ down a flight of stairs, th’ dude 
party comes down to th’ floor an’ heaves to 
alongside of Cap'n. 

“*Thought I'd come in an’ keep 
comp’ny, he says, soft an’ mollifyin’. 

“Cap'n breathes hard an’ chokes a little. 

“*Look on page sixty-three,’ says th’ 
feller. ‘ There’s a good rule there.’ 

*Cap’n looks . obedient an’ ‘Rule 
I1f. F’r eatchin’ an’ exterminatin’ ghosts 
onto a steam-vessel. This here is a diffy- 
cult feat to accomplish. Fust yuh must 
think up a sad, sorrowful story an’ tell it 


yuh a-pryin’ aroun’,’ he 
Feller. ‘I’m a-goin’ to 
volume industrious an’ 
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to th’ shade. Ghosts is all sympathetic, 
bein’ near related to funerals. Tell it to 
him ’til he melts into tears, an’ then pour 
him over th’ side into th’ water.’ 

* Parkinson looks up discouraged. ‘I ain’t 
no story-teller,’ he says, pitiful-like an’ de- 
spairin’. ‘ Ain’t there no other way?’ 

“*Own up yuh b’lieves I’m a ghost,’ says 
Dressed up Feller 

“*Dummed if I will if yuh stick ‘til 
th’ mainmast gives milk like a cow,’ roars 
Cap'n. 

After a pause, Cap’n asks: 

“*If they was sich redic’lous things as 
ghosts, what be they made of?’ 

\ good, fust-class, fash’nable ghost 
is made outa air,’ answers Dressed-up 
Feller. 

“* Jus’ air th’ stuff we breathe —th’ 
thing that gits to be wind an’ flaps tl’ 
washin’ onto th’ line?’ 

‘* That there an’ a little p-sychology 
throwed in.’ 

Cap'n looks like he was ponderin’. Then 
he looks like he was ponderin’ some more. 
Final an’ coneloosive a smile sprouts outa 
th’ corners of his mouth. It grows an’ 
grows ‘til it gits to be a grin an’ ends up 
in a holler of laffter. 

Air!’ he shouts. ‘ Air! Wind! Breath! 
Ho! Haw! Haw r! W ho-o-o rp!’ 

* Dressed-up Feller looks some startled. 

“*Vuh gone crazy?’ he asks. 

“* Keep yer weather eye peeled an’ watch,’ 
gasps Cap’n betwixt laughs. ‘Jus’ yuh 
watch.’ 

“ Risin’ rapid an’ industr’ous, he goes out 
of th’ cabin an’ runs aft like he’s fleein’ 
fr’m a pree-posal of matree-mony. In a 
few minnits he comes back with suthin’ 
under his arm. 

“* Hey, you Dressed-up Feller!’ he shouts. 
‘Yuh wind puddin’! Yuh air castle! You 
gentle zephyr! Come Out here! I wants to 
hold touchin’ converse with yuh! 

“ Dressed-up Feller comes out an’ stands 
close to Cap’n, who up an’ pulls a big 
bellows outa a bundle an’ aims it at th’ 
introodin’ party. 


“* Now git,’ says he, exasperated-like, an’ 
begins blowin’ at th’ passenger. 

“ First he starts with th’ left laig an’ 
blows it off. Then he blows off a arm. 
Here he stops to contemplate th’ job. 

“*Perty ghost yuh be now, hain’t yuh? 
he mutters, wrathful. ‘ Here goes th’ other 
laig.” He blowed it off, an’ th’ other arm 
follers an’ then th’ body. All that’s left 
is th’ head, an’ th’ face is wearin’ a ex 
pression wich is all mixed up consternation 
an’ other emotions, incloodin’ lonesomeness 

“*Guess that there ‘Il do,’ says Cap'n 
‘Tl let that much stay as a example t 
other mauraudin’ miss’nary spooks.’ 

“* Please, Cap'n,’ pleads Dressed-up Fel 
ler’s cranium, ‘blow me off too. This her 
ain’t no good way f’r a ghost to be It 
ain’t stylish fr’m no standp’int.’ 

*Cap’n he thought it over 

**Tf I blows yuh away, will yuh make 
me a promus?’ 

‘I will do so, says th’ head. 

“* Promus that I don’t have to b’lieve into 
no ghosts, an’ that no more of yuh wont 
come pirootin’ aroun’ a-pesterin’ th’ life 
outa me. 

‘I promus,’ says th’ head. 

‘Cross yer heart,’ deman’s the Cap’n. 

‘I will soon’s I git where yuh blowed 
it,’ says th’ head. 

“* Wink, then. That there jesture ‘ll do 
jus’ as well.’ 

“It winked vi’lent an’ implorin’. 

“* Now git,’ says the Cap’n, an’ he blows 
th’ head away after th’ rest. 

“When this here is did the Cap’n goes 
aft agin an’ paints a sign f’r_hisself 
It reads: 

“*Notus. I, Cap’n Jonathan Parkinson, 
don’t b’lieve in no ghosts, an’ I don’t have 
to, f’r th’ reason that there was one here 
an’ I done him up.’ 

“This he sticks onto th’ mainmast an 
then goes off contented to bed an’ slum 
bers peaceful. 

‘So, yuh see,” Cap’n Horgin finished, 
“ol’ Parkinson retained them there views 
of his’n to th’ final end.” 





Nobody Don’t Love Me 


BY MINNY MAUD HANFF 


4 haar don’t love me at all! 
Nobody don’t love me! 
I’m mos’ too mis’rable to cry; 
’Twould serve ‘em right if I’d jes’ die 
From a heart that’s broke in two, oh my! 
Nobody don’t love me! 
Oh I’m a bad, bad girl, I s’pose. 
I don’t mind folks—I tear my clothes, 
An’ sister says ’at’s why, she knows, 
Nobody—don’t—love—me! 


Nobody don’t love me at all! 
Nobody —don’t—love me! 
If I could run away I'd go 


An’ join a gorg’us circus show 
An’ wear a dress all stars! I! know 
*Twould make ’em all love me! 
N’en how they’d beg me come back home! 
But I’d say, ‘Nope!’ Id rather roam 
Where I don’t have to wash er comb 
To make the folks love me! 
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Circumstantial 








A RELIGIOUS worker was 
visiting a Southern peni- 
entiary, one prisoner wherein 
some way took his fancy. 
is prisoner was a negro, who 
inced a religious fervor as 
ep as it was gratifying to 
e caller. 

Of what were you ac 
ised?” the prisoner was asked. 

Dey says I took a watch,” 
swered the negro. “I made 
good fight. I had a dandy 

ver, an’ he done proved an 
ibi wif ten witnesses. Den my 
vver he shore made a strong 
ech to de jury. But it wa’n't 

use, sah; I gets ten years.” 

‘I don’t see why you were 
ot aequitted,” said the re- 
igious worker. 

Well, sah,” explained the 
risoner, “dere was shore one 
eak p int ‘bout my defence 
Dey found de watch in my 


vocket.” 











Against the Rules 


HERE is a park policeman pa. 
in the service of a Western 
who is quite a joker in his 
way, as is evidenced by an occurrence in the 
vicinity of a large bears’ den in the zoo, 
which lies at a lower level than the grounds 
about it and which is surrounded by a 
railing. 
One day a visitor, while leaning over this 
rail, lost his balance and fell into the pit. 











A WALER< 


Graft 











Stork and Boy 


SMALL Boy. “J don’t see any bahbie 8, 


Vay be he’s all sold out.” 


He fell at the side of a bear, which at once 
seized the intruder’s leg in its mouth, and 
would have proceeded to crunch the same at 
his leisure had not help immediately been 
summoned. 

When the keepers had got the visitor out 
of the bears’ den he was not much injured, 
but, naturally enough, pretty well fright- 
ened. His fright was increased by the action 
of the policeman, who stepped up to him, 
saying: 

* You are under arrest.” 

\rrest?” gasped the unlucky — one, 
“What for?” 

“For violating the rules of the park,” 
said the policeman, pointing to the sign over 
the railing: 

Iv IS POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN rO FEED THE 
ANIMALS 


Quite Intentional 


N one of the large department stores the 
clerk at the soda fountain was mixing 
a drink that required vigorous shaking, when 
suddenly the glass broke in his hands, and 
the contents splashed all over his clothes. 
A woman passing at the moment, horrified 
at the sight. leaned over the counter and 
tried to be sympathetic, saying: 

“Oh mv! Did the glass break?” 

Covered from head to Toot the cl rk looked 
at her coldly, theri in a dry voice replied: 

“ Did—the—glass—b-r-e-a-k? Oh no, mad- 
am, not at all! You just happened to pass 
as I was taking my morning shower!” 






























































































Ballade of a Modern Poet’s Woe 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


ERRILY sounds my bounding lyre 
When lyrics to ladies | would essay; 

My music is touched with divinest fire 

When I sing of girls that are glad and gay. 

The merry mischief of roguish May, 
The blushing glance of demure Florette, 

Set my heart athrill! But tell me, pray, 
How can I sing to a Suffragette? 


Feminine foibles my pen inspire; 

Smiling caprices I’d fain obey. 
My cadences rival an angel choir 

When I warble of woman’s winsome way. 

Round a trusting sweetheart my fancies play, 
A shy, sweet maid or a fair coquette; 

But my Muse in a flowery field would stray— 
How can I sing to a Suffragette? 


Of dominant Dames I am not a squire; 
No “able appeals” my opinions sway. 
The Leaguéd Ladies arouse my ire, 
I shrink from their fevered fret and fray. 
How can I trill a lilting lay 
To Matron or Maid like a martinet? 
Whether her hair be gold or gray— 
How can I sing to a Suffragette? 


L’ENVOI 


Poets, forsooth *twas a fair array, 

The ladies you sang in the older day; 

And I strum your measures with vain regret— 
Ilow can I sing to a Suffragette? 








‘« Fortissimo ” 


Most of Us Have 


HE importance of hav 

ing every child present 
a birth certificate on thé 
opening day of school is 
impressed upon parents 
nevertheless, little Mary 
appeared without one. Aft 
er listening to the teacher’s 
explanation, and the order 
that she go home and get 
the certificate, the child 
departed in tears. 

“Why, Mary!” said an- 
other teacher, encountering 
her in the hall. “ Where 
are you going? That 
isn’t the way, my dear. 
You must go right back 
into the room with the 
others.” 

“Oh, teacher, teacher!’ 
cried Mary, bursting into 
fresh tears, “I can’t! I’ve 
forgotten my excuse for 
being born.” 
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Doc. “J have to work 
Horse. “/s that so? 





like a horse these days.” 
I’m being treated like a dog.’ 





Correct 


ARAH P., aged four, was proud of her 

ability to spell. She wished her father. 
who had been away from home some time, 
to test her. So he started: 

“ What does: d-o-g spell?” 

“ Dog,” was her ready reply. 

‘C-a-t?” he asked next. 

“Cat,” came quickly. 

After a number of successful attempts, 
he finally said: 

“ Well, what does h-a-t spell?” 

She thought a moment, but could not say, 
so her sympathetic grandmother, to help 
her out, said: 

‘Something to wear on the head, dear.” 

Then with proud and knowing air she 
answered: 

‘Rat!” 


Undaunted 


ILDRED, a small city girl, was daunted 
by nothing. On her first visit to the 
country, contrary to the expectation of all 
her friends, she displayed not the least fear 
when a huge turkey-gobbler came strutting 
toward her with every feather spread, but 
calmly exclaimed: 
“Oh, you great big chicken! Put down 
your clothes!” 


Comprehensive 
Baer wenghc was always burdened at his eve- 
ning prayers by a long list of relatives 
upon whom he was expected to invoke the 


divine blessing. One sleepy night, after 
‘mamma and papa, grandma and grandpa,” 
he said, wearily: “God bless the whole 


buneh. Amen.” 


Slow Work 


WO youthful artists having a studio in 

Philadelphia, wherein they not only 
work, but lodge as well, were obliged to 
make shift not long ago, during a period of 
financial stress, with such meals as they 
could themselves prepare in the studio. 

One morning as the younger of the two 
was “ sketching in” the coffee he gave utter 
ance to loud and bitter complaint. ‘“ This 
is a fine way for gentlemen to live!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was the airy com- 
ment of his friend. “ Lots of people are 
far worse off. I was reading only this 
morning of a recluse who cooked his own 
breakfast for nineteen vears.”’ 

“He must have been awfully hungry 
when he finally got it done,” rejoined the 
other, savagely. 
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Expatriated 

A TEACHER in one of t 

publie schools in Ri 
mond, Virginia, incidental] 
learned that the superinter 
ent would soon Visit h 
room. Anxious that = he 
pupils should make a cred 
able showing, she drill 
them strenuously for the i: 
pending examination. Or 
pudgy, stolid little fello 
had proven so obtuse in t! 
preliminary coaching that a 
the very last moment, wh: 
the superintendent was a 
ready in the building, t! 
ambitious teacher = aske 
cautiously: “ Johnny, are y: 
sure that you can tell what 
country you live in?” 

“TI don’t live in no cou 
try at all now,” was thé 
amazing response. “ We has 
done moved to town.” 


True Thrift 


HEN visiting a certain 

town in Massachu 
setts,” says a Bostonian, “ | 
was told of an extraordina) 
incident wherein the main 
figure, an economical house 
wife, exhibited, under try 
ing circumstances, a trait s 
characteristic of New Eng 








An Antique Knocker 


No Honey 


A’ old farmer, who earned a livelihood 
by making butter and selling it and 
other farm produce in a near-by city, 
stopped one morning at Mrs. B——’s door. 
Mrs. B— was of middle age, but had a 
fine figure and a beautiful youthful face. 
Entering into conversation with her, the 
old farmer told of the death of several 
wives, and that he was all alone now. 


The lady, after listening for some time, 
proceeded to business. “ Well, have you 
any honey 

The old man sorrowfully replied: 

“No. But I’m looking for one.” 


Revised Version 


LITTLE girl who had been to Sunday- 
school, when asked what she had 
learned, replied, with great enthusiasm, that 
she had learned about a man named John, 
who went about in the woods crying, 
“There is a man coming after me who 
can tie shoe-strings better than I can.” 


land women. 

‘It seems that an elderly 
lady of the place had by 
mistake taken a quantity 
of poison—mercurial poison 
the antidote for which, as everybody knows 
comprises the whites of eggs. 

“When this antidote was being admi: 
istered, the order for which the unfortunat« 
lady had overheard, she managed to murmur 
although almost unconscious: 

“Mary! Mary! Save the yolks fo: 
the pudding!” 


Why They Escaped 
EN-YEAR-OLD Granger is very enthu 
siastic upon the subject of vaudevill: 

performances, and attends them with a 
fidelity worthy of a better cause. At least 
so his Sunday-school teacher thinks. H 
is far more conversant with the names and 
the exploits of variety folk than with those 
of the characters of Holy Writ. 

One Sunday morning, not long ago, his 
teacher turned to him with the question: 

“What three men went into the fiery 
furnace?” 

Granger reflected a moment and then ex- 
claimed, excitedly: 

“The Asbestos Brothers!” 
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WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 
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